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To the Right Honourable 



Sir Robert WalpolEj^ 



Knight of the mpft noble order of the Garter, 
chancellor and under-treafurer of the exche- 
quer, firft commiflioner of* the treafury, and 
one of his Majcfty's moft honourable privy- 
council, &c. 



SIR, 

AS foon as the demand of the 
public made.it neceflary to col- 
lect the following papers together, and 
to prepare a fecond edition of them, 
I took the refolutionof addreflingthem 
to you. The ftyle of my dedication 
will be very different from that, which 
is commonly employed to perfons in 
your ftation. But if you find nothing 
agreeable in the ftyle, you may find 
perhaps fomething ufeful, fomething 
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that will dcfervc youf fcrious refledioit, 
in the matter of it. I fliall compare 
you neither te Burleigh, nor Godol- 
PHiN. Let me not profane the tombs 
of the dead to raife altars to the living. 
J fhali nlake you ntr coiApliments 
on the wifdom of your adminiftration, 
nor on the wonders you have per- 
fbtm'd, to the honour and advantage 
(>f this kingdom, in the courfe of four- 
teen, or fifteen years, either it home, 
or abroad. I fhall leave thefe copious 
themes to others, and fhall confine 
myfelf to reafons of another kind, 
that induced me to this dedication. 
If thefe reafons provfe ftifficieht to 
convince the pflblic of the entrtmt 
propriety of it, I have all that I pro- 
pofe to myfelf. Give me kave to pre- 
lent to you, ir!i onfe fhort view, the 
general defign of thefe little efTays. 

They are dcfignd theft tO' ex pofe 
the artifice, and to point out the fe- 
ries of misfortunes, by which We were 
divided formerly into pafrties, whofe 
contefts brought ei^etithe fundamental 

principles 
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principles of' our conftitution into 
queftioDi ^od ^hofe eiceiTes bfpught 
liberty to the very brfftk of rliiri. 

, They are defign'd to give true ideals 
of this conftitution, and to revive in 
the mindsrof men the true fpirit of it. 

They at* defign'cf to afTert and vlfl- 
dicate the jnftice and hofiour of the re- 
voltition ; of the principles eftablfh'd, 
of the means tmploy'd, arid of tht 
en^s obtairl'd by it. 

They are defign'd tq explode otur 
former diftiiitflians, and to unite men 
of all denominations in the fupport of 
thefe principles J in the defence of theife 
means, and in the purfiiitof thefe ends* 

They are defign'd to flievv how far 
thefe ends wete anfwered at the revo- 
lution, or have been anfwered fince j 
and by confequence how much, or 
Jfrow little is wanting, to render that 
glorious work completCj according to 
the original plan, and agreeably to 
the engagements taken, at that tiftie^^ 
with the nation. 

a 21 liEi* 
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Let me now appeal to you, Sir. 
Are thefe dcfigns, which any man, 
who is born a Briton, in any circum- 
ftances, in any fituation, ought to be 
afhamed, or afraid to avow ? You 
cannot think it. You will not fay it. 
That never can be the cafe, until we 
ceafe to think, like freemen as well 
as to be free. Are thefe deligns in 
favour of the pretender? I appeal to 
the whole world ; and I fcorn, with 
a juft indignation, to give any other 
anfwer to fo fhamelefs, and fo fenfe- 
lefs an objedion. No ; they are de- 
figns in favour of the conftitution ; 
defigns to fecure, to fortify, to per- 
petuate that excellent fyftem of go- 
vernment. I court no other caufe^; 
I claim no other merit. 

" Stet fortuna domus, et avi nu- 
** merentur avorum." 

Let the illuftrious and royal houfe, 
that hath been call'd to the govern- 
ment of thefe kingdoms, govern them 

till 
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till time fliall be no more. But let 
the fpirit, as well as the letter of the 
conftitution, they are intrufted to 
preferve, be, as it ought to be, and' 
as we promife ourfelves it will be the 
fole rule of their government, and the 
fole fupport of their power j and 
whatever happens in the courfe *of 
human contingencies, whatever be 
the fate of particular perfons, of 
houfes, or families, let the liberties 
of Great Britain be immortal. 

They will be fo, if that conftitu- 
tion, whofe genuine efFeds they be, 
be maintaia'd in purity and vigour. 
"A perpetual attention to this great 
point is therefore the intereft an#ilduty 
of every mdn in Britain ; and there is 
Icarce any man who may not contri- 
bute to the advancement of it, in fome 
degree. '■ The old may inform the 
young, and the young may animate 
the old. Even they who are moft 
retired from tlie fcene of bufinefs, 
may be ufeful, in this caufe, to thofe, 
who are in it; to thofe, who are 

a 3 heated 
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heated by the adjon, diftraded by 
the cares, or diflip^ted by th^ plea> 
fures of the wprld. I fay, they may 
be ufefu] ; ackd I add, tha,t they Qugh-t 
to be fo to the utmoft, that their 
fituation allows. Government is the 
bufinefs of thofe, who are appointed 
to controul them. But the JBritiiQj 
conftitution is the bufi^pfs- of eycry 
Briton. It is fo more particularly, 
indeed, of perfons raifed^ hke you, to 
the higheft pofts in the government. 
¥ou lie under particular obligations 
of this kind, faefides the general en- 
gagements of jQtereft and duty, thgt 
are common to all ; and a neglejft in 
others \yould b^ a breach pf trijft in. 
you, We fay tji^t oyr kings can do 
no wrong. The m^xirn is wjfely 
eftabli(h'd, an^ ought to be fpUovy'd, 
no doubt, as far as the conduift of 
prinoes renders tlie oblery.ancp of it 
pradicable. But from the eftablifla-r 
ment of this maxim refults the necef- 
lity of another, withput whieh the 
cxercife of t|ie ex^utivf pQwer would 

remain 
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remain under no controul. Though 
our kings can do no wrong, and though 
they cannot be called to account by 
any form our conftitution prefcribes, 
th^ir minifters may. They are an-^ 
fwerable for the adminiftration of the 
government ; each for his particular 
part, and the prime, or fble minifter, 
syhen there happens to be one, for 
the whoje. He is fb the more, and the 
more juilly, if he hath afFeded tQ 
render himfelf fo, by ufurping on his 
fellows ; by wriggling, intriguing, 
whifpering, and bargaining jbiimfeJI' 
into this dangerovs poft, to which h^ 
was not call'd by the general fuffrage, 
nor perhaps by the deliberatje choice 
of his mailer himfelf. It follows them 
that minifters are anfwerable for every 
thing done to the prejudice of the con- 
^ftitutiopi, in the fame proportion as the 
preferyation of the con.ftitution in its 
purity and vigour or the perverting 
and weakening it, are of greater con- 
sequence to the nation than any other 
J9ftang€;s pf gppd, or b^d government. 

a 4 Believe 
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Believe me, Sir, a reverence for 
the coirftitution, and a confcientious' 
regard to the prefervation of it, are in 
the political, like charity in the reli- 
gious fyftem, a cloke to hide a multi- 
tude of fins ; and as the performance 
of all other religious duties will riot 
avail in the fight of God, without 
charity, To neither will the difchargc 
of all other minifterial diities avail in 
the fight of meh, without a faithful 
difcharge of this principal duty. 
Should a minifter govern, in various 
inftances of domeftic and foreign ma- 
nagement, ignorantly, weakly, or even 
wickedly j and yet pay this reverence, 
and bear this regard to the conftitu- 
tion, he would deferve certainly much 
better quarter, and would meet with it 
too fromevery manof fenfe and honour, 
than a minifter, who fhould cohdudl 
the adminiftration with great ability 
and fucqefs, and fhould at the fame 
time procure and abet, or even connive 
at fuch indiredl violations of the rules 
of the conjftitution as tend 'to the de- 

ftrud:ion 
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ftru<9:ion of it ; or even at fuch evafions 
as tend to render it ufelefs. A mini- 
Aer, who had the ill qualities of both 
thcfe, and the good ones of neither ; 
who made his adminiftration hateful in 
fome refffe<fts, and defpicablein others; 
who fought that fecurity by ruining 
thfc conftitution which he. had for- 
feited by diflionouring the govern- 
ment ; who encouraging the profli- 
gate, and feduced the unwary, to con- 
cur with him in this defign, by affect- 
ing to explode all public Ipirit, and to 
ridicule every form of our conftitu- 
tion ; fuch a minifter would be look'd 
upon moft juftly as the {hame and 
fcourge of this country ; fooner or 
later he wbuld fall without pity ; and 
it is hard to fay what punifliment 
would be proportionable to his crimes. 
To conclude this head therefore ; 
fince the obligation of intercft iand 
duty on every man, efpecially , on 
every minifter, and more efpecially 
ftill on a prime, or fole minifter, 
to reverence the conftitution, to 

conform 
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confoxflQ his cond\i6t to it, and neitiier 
to wvade, ncxr foffer it to he inva,4ed 
by others, are Sq mideniaWe, axid fb 
fltong; and finc^ the means, which tijte 
piiinilUejr's power gives him to preferve 
it in purity and vigour, or to corxupt 
and .weaken it, are fo many •; nothing 
could be more- proper than a dqdica 
tion to one, in your ;exait;ed ftation of 
pap^s, thpit 9jce written t;o explain thi^ 
inter?fl:, and to fjifprc^ this duty, and 

.toprfiTsthem on the ij^nderi3;^4^^S ^^^ 
^9^ileneeofeVierym?niAB!dta^n; but 

ofhi^ moft,, wl^o.jijs inoil C9n/?eri;i'd. 

jAf T?R th/e gfflf r^J jreajfop^ that 
havel^een givfn,, s^nd iJuggefted,,for^- 
drefling .thij-dedic^ioAi^o you, give 
pj^s le^we to dei^eipd into iome, that 
^^ jflif^^ m<^ep;^Tt}cu\9fyi ajTjdthat re- 
gg^nd:|i?je n>?,nj ^a? :sy,cji ^ % j?fii;iiiler. 

Ip th^pr^g^ciples ^ the jpyoiutipq, 

pnd the mj?aijs empif^y'4 in i^> have 
not heen viftdiq^te^ ^ j^e, myith a$ 
great force .of .reafpn and jelqqvien^e, a? 
they were by yo]L|, in^f^paouspfaf^on 

you made at $A^HB,y|^RE^'^.;ri^l, th^y 

have 



have t)eei> vindicate^ however to the 
beft of my ^wer. ThQ caufe is the 
faine, tjbiOiijg,h the per£or^.^i;Ges are not 
equal 'i and iince the icaufe is the fame, 
tlje caufe will recomftiend my writing$ 
to your good opinion, how little fo^ 
i^ver you may like the advocate. But 
I have ipmetljing mpre to add in my 
own favOi^jT. Ypy h^d a fermon to 
cendjemn, aijd a parfon toroaft ; (for 
that, I thin)c, wa? thje ^eeejat lai)guage 
of the Jtimc) and, to par^y pn tbe jij- 
legory, y.oja reaped him pt io ^erce a 
fire th^t ^yoj? -bwrjit yovir/fejves. Your 
grguipents bieiQg cpijiinLpd; jto the pjrp- 
poiitiops !th|§ preaches i^^ath adygnced> 
ypu may ik^m rather tQ have ju^jfy'd 
refiftaace, <^x jthe mean? eijipJoyed to 
i)ring abppt the xeyc^i^j^on, thjan the 
revoJiwtion 5 for tJiQugh ; the priftSci- 
ples .of th?, reyoiutjon were, and muft 
£or eyipr rcupain true, -^n4 thoajgh the 
means were jijft, and will for ever be 
fo, in cafes of the Uk^ nature; yet true 
principles, and juft mean?, require to 
be farther fgindify 'd by their ends. 

The 
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The man, vi^ho fliould affedb the 
greateft zeal for the principles then 
eftablifh'd, and the means then ufed, 
wbiilci deferve, I thinfk, to be rank'd 
among the falfe brethren, and would 
prove himfelf a treacherous, and a 
mercenary friend to the revolution if 
he- fhew'd any indiiFerence about the 
ends obtain'd, or endeavoured in any 
manner to defeat thofe, that were in- 
tended to be obtain'd by it. The 
people, who run (6 grieat a rifque, arid 
bring about fd great an event, in order 
to reftore their coiiftitution, and to 
fecurfe their liberties againft dangers 
of ^eVery kiiid,- and efpecially againft 
thofe, which tecent experience hath 
taught them to apprehend, havefurely 
a good right to thb whole benefit of 
fuch a revolution ^ and they cfannot 
be <}eprived of any part of this be- 
nefit, or left expofed to aafiy fhadow 
of the fame dangers, by siny rule of 
juftice, or good policy. 

Such confidefjitiofts as thefe made 
me think that, to^^ ajlTert and vindicate 

* fully 
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fully the honour and jiiftice of the re- 
volution, it was neceiTary that the 
ends of the; revolution fhould be in-i- 
fitted upon iii my arguments, whether 
they were fo or not in yours ; and that 
the importance of the fubjed; as well 
as the difference of the occafions, (for 
the whole lay open before me) would 
be fufHcient reafon for fupplying in 
the copy what was wanting in the 
original. I have endeavour'd there- 
fore to fliew how much our conftitu- 
tion hath been improved, how far our 
liberties have been better fecurcd by 
the revolution, and how little is want- 
ing to compleat that glorious defign, 
and to render the Britifh conftitution 
the moft perfeft fyftem.of a free go- 
vernment, that ever was eftablifh'd in 
the world. If all the ends of the re- 
vohition are already obtain'd, it is not 
only impertinent to argue for obtain- 
ing any of them, but fadious defigns 
might be imputed, and the name of 
incendiary be apply 'd with fome co-: 
lour, perhaps, to any one^ who fhould 

perfift 
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per£ft in prefliiig this point. Oft 
the other hand, if any o£ thcfe ehds 
have not been fully obtained, the re- 
proach of faction and the title of in- 
cendiary will belong to every perfoQi, 
who raifes a cbrrteft by his oppofitictft 
to thefe inftancesy and who endeavours 
to make the friends of the conftitution 
pafs for enemies: to the government. 
Thus it is eafy to join iffue ', and 
when iflue is once join'd, it cannot be 
difficult to decide. If a principal 
end of the revolution was to fecure 
the nation for the future againfl: all 
the dangers, to which liberty, as well 
as religion, had been expofed before 
the revolution : if one of thefe dan* 
gers arofe from the corruption, that 
had been employed to create a depen - 
dency of the two houfes of parliament 
on the crown : if this corruption 
might have fucceeded very probably 
then, had the means been fufficient to 
fupport it y if no provision was made, 
at the revolution, to fecure the in- 
dependency of the two houfes,and the 

freedom 
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freedom of ek«Slion&, a^inft coffu|)-' 
tion ', if no provifion hath been made 
againft this danger, fince the revolu- 
tion, proportioitabk to that incfea^ 
of the poffible meins of corfii>ption( 
■which hath happen'd fince the r^o- 
lution, by the increafe of the fivtdud 
of the erowny of debts, of taxes, and 
■of officers, and powers to raife thefc 
■Cax^s ; . and if this be fo, (and the 
Trhoie merits of the caufe maybe fefely 
xefted there) how can it be pretended 
that all the ends of the revolutioiit 
^ iave been already oljtain'd? They 
have not moft certainly. When, and 
in what manner they fliall be ob- 
tained, it would be prefumptioh in 
any private perfohs fo ninch as to in-^ 
finuate. They may reprefent fuch 
things as they judge to be of ufe to the 
public, and may fupport their repre- 
^ntations by all the reafons, that have 
determined their opinions. Thus far 
their province extends. All beyond 
this belongs to their fuperiors ; and, 
in the cafe before us, to the wifdom of 

the 
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the nation affenibled in parliament* 
This however I would add 5 that as a 
confiftency of charader feems toexad: 
from you a zeal for obtaining all the 
ends of the revolution, fuitable to 
that, which you have exprefs'd for 
the pHnciples of it eftablifli'd, and the 
means it employ'd, fo the particular 
obligations you lie under to promote 
the hcJnour and intereft of his prefent 
majefty, and of his royal family, feem 
to exad: the fame ; for, after all, the 
revolution is the foundation of the pre- 
fent fettlement ; whatever ftrengthens 
the foundation, ftrengthens the fu- 
perftrudure ; and there can be no 
need of going about to pro^e, that to 
obtain all the ends of the revolution 
is to ftrengthen that foundation. 
The arguments, .that prevail'd for- 
merly with many againft the princi- 
ples and means of the revolution, are 
quite exploded ; the prejudices againft 
them are quite worn out. We may 
therefore perfuade, withpiH; flattering 
ourfelves, that the foundation of our 

pre- 
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prefent fettlement, and of all our fu- 
ture national happinefs, is laid im- 
moveably in thefe two rcfpeds. Shall 
it not be fo, and does it not become 
you in a particular manner to endea-^ 
vour that it fliould be fo in every re- 
fped ? Could you forgive yourfelf, if 
you neglefted the firft opportunity of 
concurring to remove the leaft pre- 
tence from the difaffeded, nay froni 
the well affeded, to fay that the ends 
of particular men, of parties and of 
families have been anfwer'd by the re- 
volution, even beyond their feveral ex- 
pedlations; but that the national ex- 
pedations have not been fo fully an- 
fwer'd, nor the ends of revolution en- 
tirely obtained? No man knows better 
than you the truth and force of what 
hath been here advanced. No man 
therefore is abler to make a jufter ap- 
plication of it to the mott important 
interefts of your country, to the true 
interefts of your royal mafler, and to 
your private intereft too ; if that will 
add, as I prefume it will, fome weight 

b to 
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to the fcale ; and if that requires, as I 
prefume it does, a regard to futurity, 
as well as to the prefent moment. Up6n 
the whole matter, therefore, I cannot 
but expe<a that you {hould receive 
favourably an addrefs, made fo pro- 
perly, and in which if I h^ve prefs'd 
you a little warmly, yet I have done 
it with the decency, that every gen- 
tleman owes to another, at lead to 
himfelf. You will allow me, and every 
friend of the revolution and of liberty, 
leave to hope that the time is coming, 
when you will not oppofe, or fliall not 
have it in your power to oppofe, the 
endeavours of thofe who promote the 
entire completion of all the ends pro- 
pofed by the firft, and the full fecur 
rity of the laft. Whenever this hap- 
pens ; whenever the independency of 
the two houfes of parliament, and the 
uninfluencedanduninfluenceable free- 
dom of eledions, are once effedtually 
fecured againft the dangers, that may 
.poffibly arife hereafter from the 
;growth of corruption j then will all 

our 
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our future kings be reduced to the. 
agreeable negeffity of eftabliflaing their 
thrones, as we are obliged to SLcknow- 
ledge that the throne is now e£la-r 
blilli'd, not on the narrow and fandy 
foundations of court-craft, and un- 
conftitutional expedients, but on the 
popularity of the prince, and the uni- 
verfal affedion of the fubjeds ; foun- 
dations of tl«E kingly authority fo evi- 
dently fuppofed by our conftitutiohy 
that a king, who will add weight, to 
his fcepter, muft govern by them, or 
govern againft thisconftitution, againft; 
the very rule of his government. 

I AM now come to the laft reafon^ 
<Jrawn frona the fwbjedl. of thefe writ- 
ings, that I fball trouble you with, 
for dedicating them to you. The 
attempt to ex.tinguifli the animofities, ' 
snd even the liames of thofe parties, 
that diftraded the nation fo long, 
fo fatally at firft, and fo fooliftily at 
]aft, intitles this volume to your 
kind reception of it ; at lead, as . 
ptoperly as the attempt tp expofe the 

b z dangers. 
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dangers, that may poflibly arife here- 
after, from corruption, to the inde- 
pendency of parliament, and to the 
freedom of eledions. Whilft a real 
diiFerence of principles and dcfigns 
fupported the diftinftionj we were 
divided into national parties ; and this 
was misfortune enough. It was la- 
mented as a great one, at the time, by 
every good man of every party. But 
if the diftindibn fhould remain, when 
the difFerehce fublifts no longer, the 
misfortune would be dill greater ; 
becaufe they, who maintained the dif- 
tinftion, in this cafe, would ceafe to 
be a party, and would become a fac- 
tion. National interefts would be no 
longer concerned ; at leaft, on one 
lide. They would be fometimes fa- 
crificed, and always made fubordi- 
nate to perfonal interefts ; and that^ 
I think, is the true charaderiftic oF 
faction. This attempt therefore ought 
to have your approbation. To de- 
dicate it to you may be conftrued to 
fuppofe that it will have your appro- 
bation; 
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bation ; and he, who fuppoles that it 
will, makes you no indifferent com^ 
plment. 

When the court fomented our na-^ 
tional divifions, the very worft defigns 
were carry *d on ; for to divide can 
never be an expedient for good pur- 
pofes, any more than to corrupt; 
iince the peace and profperity of a 
nation will always depend on uniting, 
as far as poflible, the heads, hearts^ 
and hands of the whole people, and 
on improving, not debauching their 
morah- '^ Divide et impera,'* is a 
maxim often quoted. How are we 
to apply it ? There is no place for it 
in arbitrary governments; for in 
them, the intereft of the governors^ 
requires that a fervile union, if it 
may be call'd an union, fhould be- 
maintained by the weight of power, 
like that of flaves in a galley, who 
are united by their chains, and who 
tug the oar together, at the found 
of a whiftle. In free governments, 
Ij: can have place as little, \yhilfi? 

b 3 they, 
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they> who are at the head, intend the 
maintenance of liberty. To what cafe 
then can it be apply'd? There is but 
Oiie> and that is the cafe of thofe, who 
&tpire at more power than a free con- 
llitution of government gives them. 
Such governors muft divide and incenfe 
parties one againft another, that they 
niav be always able to bribe the paf- 
lions of one fide, and fo ufurp on both. 
But the prince, who purfues this me- 
' thpd, rifques the power he hath for a 
power he does not want. He would 
be the more inexcufeablc, under fuch 
a conftitution as ours ; becaufe, if he 
could not gain efteem by his great, he 
might gain afFecSlion by his good qua- 
lities ; and this principle would carry 
bim, even better perhaps than the 
other, to the power he would obtain. 
What can a prince defire more than 
to be placed at the head of an united 
people; among whom he may have 
as many friends as he pleafes, and can 
Jjave no enemies, unlefs he creates 
cn, by fuppofing them to be fuch, 

and 
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and by treating them accordingly ? 
If the defigns of a prince, in foment- 
:ing the divifions, are to invade the 
liberties of his people, his defigns are 
laid in the utmoft folly •When a 
people fubmits quietly to government, 
and is willing to obey on the terms, . 
on which alone their prince hath a 
right to command, how extravagant 
muft his demands be, and how unac- 
countable his cpndud, to divide fuck 
a people? Shall he exped, for in-r 
fiance, that all his people fhould think 
like him and his council, about every: 
occurrence, about every meafure he 
takes, and every man he employs; and 
fince this is too much to afk of free- 
men, nay of flaves, if his expectation 
be not anfwer'd, fhall he form a lad- 
ing d^ivifion upon fuch tranfient mo- 
tives ? Shall he profcribe every man, 
as an enemy to his government, who 
diflikes the adminiftration of it ? 
Profcriptions are abominable, and in- 
human, when they are back'd by a ful- 
nefs of arbitrary power. But to hang 

b 4 up 
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up the tables of profcription, without 
the p6wer of fending centurions to 
cut off every head, that wears a face 
difliked at court, would be madnefs 
in a prince. Such a condudt cannot 
fuit his intereft, however it may his 
pafHons, in any circumftance what- 
ever . There are indeed circum (lances, 
wherein it may fuit the intereft of a 
minifter. Till the fword of civil war 
be drawn, a prince can fcarce become 
irreconcileable with his people, and 
be reduced for want of national 
ftrength to fupport his power and dig- 
nity by the force of faction. But a 
minifter may fall eafily, and foon, in- 
to this defperate ftate ; and after fo- 
menting, as long as he could, the di- 
vifions of partiesj he may have no re-^ 
fuge but in fa£lioh. There may be 
fuch a conduiS:, as no national party 
will bear, * or at leaft will juftify. 
But faction hath no regard to national 
interefts. Fadion therefore will bear 
any thing, fhare in any thing, juftify 
any thing. If the minifter, who takes 

this 
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-this method to fiipport himfelf, hath 
sny art, he wijl endeavour to difguife 
3iis fadion under the name and ap- 
jpearance of a national party. But even 
-this difauife w^ill foon fall off. The beft 
^)f thole, M^ho were erigaged in the 
^arty, will quit the fadlion, and then 
-the latter muft ftand confefs'd to view. 
IBut it is not only the criminal conduA 
of a minifter, and the fear of refting 
Ihis adminiftration on the national 
^judgment, that may oblige him to go- 
vern by divifion, and by faftion. As 
the moft oppofite notions are often 
united in the head, fo are the moft 
contrary fentiments in the heart of man. 
Incapacity often begets fufficiency; 
and yet a confcioufnefs of incapacity 
often begets a jealoufy of power, 
grounded on a fenfe of the fuperior 
merit of other men. The minifter, 
who grows lefs by his elevation, like a 
little ftatue placed on a mighty pe- 
deftal, will always have this jealoufy 
ftrong about him. He muft of courfe 
feled a fadtion to himfelf 5 and thi* 

fadioli 
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fadion muft be compofed, to anfwer 
his purpofes, of men fervilely obfequi- 
ous, or extremely inferior to him by 
their talents. Whenever this happens, 
the reign of venality, of proftitution, 
of ignorance, of futility, and of dul- 
nels commences. The minifter will 
dread to fee the perfons employ 'd^ 
whom he fecretly eftcems, for this 
very reafon, becaufe he efteems them. 
Abilities toferve the commonwealth 
will be an objeftion fufficient to out- 
weigh the ftrongeft proofs of attach- 
ment to the perfon of the prince, and 
of zeal for his government; ftay, 
even the rnerit of a whole life fpent 
in giving thefe proofs. In fliort, the 
very reafons, that fhould determine 
the princq to employ men, will deter- 
mine the minifter to proicribe them. 
Di/li^^i or contempt of him, wifl pafs 
with his maftet for difafFedtion to the 
government ; and, under this pom- 
pous name of goyernnieht, will no- 
thing but the paltry intereft, or hu- 
Diouri of thq mitiiftfr he coyched. 

The 
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The minifter will reap, perhaps, (fof 
even that may be doubtful) the imme- 
diate benefit of dividing, or maintain- 
ing the divifions of the nation, and bf 
marfing up fadiion^ by continuing 
longer in poweJr, his fole fecurity, 
and by deferring, if not efcaping the 
evil day, the day of account and re- 
tribution. But the prince will reap, 
in this cafe, the permanent mifchief 
of cftabiifliing divifion and faiftion ; 
and may poiflibly make the lamentable 
exchange of his own popularity, for 
his minifter's impunity. I need ndt 
finifh up this pi^ure of imagination, 
fince I write to you, who know fo 
much better than I pretend to do, 
the cha3"a<9:CTS of men, and the arts of 
government. It is fufficient that I 
have hinted at the general caufes and 
effefts of the endeavours, that are 
fometimes ufed, and to which Great 
Britain hath not been a ftrapger, 
to foment national divifions, and to 
govern by the fadion of a minifter, 
arm'd with the power of the prince, 

againft 
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againft the fenfe and fpirit of a nation, 
and the ihtereft of the prince himfelf. 
This may ferve, and it is all I fliall 
fay, to befpeak your approbation of 
the papers that follow, on account of 
the. matter they contain. 

But, Sir, the reafons I. have given, 
how pertinent foever they may be, are 
not the only reafons I had for addref- 
fing myfelf, in this manner, and upon 
this occafion, to you. There are 
reafons of another kind ; reafons, 
that come ftill more home to your- 
felf ; reafons, . that appear very im- 
portant to liie, and that will appear 
fb to you, perhaps, when, you have 
refle<9:ed duly on them, and have 
w^igh'd impartially the confequenccs 
of them. I fhall prefs thefe reafons 
with all the plainnels and force, that 
deqency permits, in fo public aad 
perfpoal an application-; becaufe, 
though truth may fometimcs offend, 
X am very indifferent to offences 
taken with truth on my fide. If 

yp\i hjearken. to, truth, vMhiQh mea. 

in 
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in your ftation feldom hear, you miy 
be the better for it. If you do not, 
the author of this dedication cannot 
be the worfe ; for I will add upon 
this occafion, that whoever he is, he 
is one you cannot impofe upon, in 
your private capacity, neither as a 
man, nor as a gentleman; and that 
you can as little do it, in your public 
capacity. You cannot di(appoint 
him, becaufe the temper of his rtiind 
gives ybu no hold on him. He hath 
neither avarice to make him defire 
fiches, nor ambition to make him 
defire . power, nor vanity to make him 
defire honours. You cannot opprels 
him ; becaufe he is free from guilty 
and from every probable (for no man 
is free from every poflible) imputatiba 
of guilt. The laws of his country 
are hk protedion ; and they are fuf- 
£cienl; to protect: every Briton, who 
reverences and obeys them, in how 
peculiar a fituation foever he may be 
found* Theyj who adt againft thejfe 
laws, and they, alone, may have rea- 

fori 
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fon to fear, kt their fituation be 
never fo high, or their pjfefent power 
never fo great. 

Having faid this, I proceed to ob- 
ferve to you, . that you are in the right 
moft certainly to retort by yourfelf, or 
others, in the beft and fmarteft majj^er 
that you, or thej can, whatever the 
writings publifh'd in the Craftfnaan 
may contain, which you judge to be 
injurious to yourfelf, or refle^^ing on 
your adminiftration. The pul?lic will 
judge uprightly upon the whole matter. 
The Laughers wijtl be for thofe, who 
have moft wit, and the ferious part 
of mankind for thofe, who have 
moft reafon on their fide. Again»» 
As to affairs o^ peace, or war, public 
occurrences, . domeftic management, 
foreign negotiations, in fliprt, the 
news of the day, and ih^ current • 
bufinef? of the time, weekly, and 
daily papers, or more elaborate aji- 
niyerfary treatifes, are properly em-^ 
ploy'd by you to explain in your own 
■favour, the fpries of your condu<3: ;. 

to 
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to refute Caleb; or, which is ftill 
.more eajy, and by feme thought as 
ufe£ul, to keep the cavil on one point, 
till a new one is ftarted, that draws 
off the attention of the world. All 
this may be call'd fair war; and 
whoever prevails in the judgment gf 
the public, the public will reap in^- 
formation from the conteft, and will 
have reafoa to be pleafed with thcfe 
appeals,^ which prefent an image of 
the cuftom, that obtain'd in the an- 
tient CQHjmonweakhs of Greece and 
Rome, where the greateft interefts of 
the ftate were debated, and the 
greateft men in thofe governments 
were accufed and defended in |]mblic 
harrangueiSj and be£are the whole 
people* 

But the writings of the Craftfman 
have not been confined to thefe fub- 
jeAs, that are perfonal, or temporary. 
The caufe of the Britifh conftjtution 
hath been pleaded through the whole 
courfe of thefe papers ; every danger 
> to it hath been pointed out ; every 

fecurity, 
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fecurity^ or improvement of it, hath 
been explained and prefs'd. Now 
here, Sir, begins my complaint. I 
faid that the caufe of our conftitution 
hath been pleaded in the Craft f man ; 
and 1 am forry that the expreflion is 
fo precifely juft, that no other would 
come up to the cafe. The caufe of 
the conftitution hath been pleaded ; 
for the conftitution hath been at- 
tacked openly, infolently attack 'd, 
and is fo every day by thofe, againft 
whom the Craftfman fo often employs 
his pen. Who could have expeded, 
(for I will give an inftance or two) 
who could have expeded at this 
time^ and under the prefent efta- 
blifliment, to hear the neceflity of 
maintaining ftanding armies in times 
of peace, even againft the people of 
Britain^ who maintain them, con- 
tended for and afferted ? Who could 
have expeded to hear a dependency, 
a corrupt dependency of the parlia- 
ment on the crown, contended for 
and afferted to be a necejSary prero- 
gative, 
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gative, formerly fo, dangerous to our 
liberties, for no other I'eafon but to 
furnifli arguments for letting Joofe 
upon us another monfter, more dan- 
gerous to Qur liberties by far ? Who 
could have expeded that attempts to 
revive the dodrines of old whiggifm, 
aad.the principles and fpirit of the re- 
volution, in oppoiitionto fuchmanifeft 
contradidions of them all, would give 
any umbrage, or caufe any alarm, 
among men, ' who ftill affed to call 
.themfelves. whigs, and pretend zeal for 
a government that is founded on the 
revolution, and could not have been 
eftablifli'd without it ? This could 
not have been expedled, I think; 
and yet fo it is. There are perfons, 
who take to themfelves the title of 
minifterial writers, that have fome- 
times the front to afTume that of 
writers for the government. Thefe. 
perfons are not content to ring, in 
daily panegyric encomiums on the 
wifdom and virtue,, the juftice and 

c clemency, 
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clemency, the fuccefs and triumphs 
of your adminiftration, and toanfwcr, 
or to attempt to anfwer, the almoft 
innumerable objedions, that have been 
made (it maltters not here whether 
juftly or unjuftly) to your conduft at 
home, and your own, and that of your 
brother abroad ; but they take fire, 
they Ihew an alarm, and they grow 
angry, whenever any thing is written, 
nay when a word is dropt, in favour 
of the fundamental articles of Bri- 
tifti liberty. Sometimes they argue 
diredlly, and in plain terms, againft 
them. Sometimes they perplex and 
puzzle the caufe; evade what they 
cannot deny ; and when they cannot 
impofe a fallacy, endeavour at Icaft to 
hinder men from difcerning a truth. 
Thus, Sir, they mingle your juftifica- 
tion with the condemnation of our 
conftitution ; and labour, as much as 
in them lies, to make your prefervation 
and the deftrudion of this conftitution 
a common caufe. If you could pofli- 

bly 
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bly doubt the truth of what i$ here 
advanced, I might refer you to the par- 
ticular pamphlets and papers, which 
are known at leaft by the anfwers, 
that have been given to them ; till 
fuch time as an extract of all the paf- 
fages hinted at here, be made public, 
as I hope it will j and whenever it is, 
I dare appeal beforehand to your 
private thoughts, whether the princi- 
ples,- they, contain, and the confequeij- 
pes deducible from them, would ijot 
deftroy, if they were to take place, the 
whole fcheme of the Britifh conftitu- 

. ■ • ■ • • • • 

tion. It hath been aflc'd, why do the 
writers on one fide eternally harp ou 
liberty, and the conftitution? Do they 
mean, to inftil jealoufy and diftruft, 
gnd to alienate the minds of the 
people? In what in/lances have th^ 
laws been broken, or hath the cpn- 
ilitution been invaded by thofe, <vhp 
govern? Thefe queftions deferve an 
anfwer ; and I fliall anfwer the iirft 
|3y afking another queftion. Why dp 
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the writers on one fide eternally 
labour to explain away liberty, and to 
diftinguifh us out of our conftitution? 
If nothing has been faid of this kind, 
I am perfuaded that much lefs would 
have been faid of the other ; and I can 
ajSlire you, with great truth, that the 
public had not been troubled particu- 
larly with this Differtation upon Par- 
ties. As to the other two queftions, 
they may be taken together. There 
is a plain and real difference between 
jealoufy and diftruft, that may be ob- 
served in the prefent cafe. Men may 
be jealous, on account of their liber ties, 
and I think they ought to be fo, evea 
when they have no immediate diftruft 
that the perfons, who govern, defign 
to invade them. An opportunity of 
invading them open'd, is reafon fuffir 
cient for awakening the jealoufy ; and 
if the perfons, who have this jealoufy, 
apply to thofe, who govern, to help to 
cur^ Jr, by removing the opportunity^ 
the latter may take this, if they pleafe, 
as a mark of confidence, not diftruft; 

at 
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at leaft it will be in their power, and 
furely it will be for their intereft, to 
fhew that they deferve confidence, in 
this cafe, not diftruft. But it will be 
always trifling, and foolifli, to afk, 
what laws have been broken, what 
invafions on the conftitution have been 
made ; becaufe as nothing of this fort 
will be done, when there are no 
defigns dangerous to the conftitution 
carried on ; fo when there are fuch 
defigns, whatever is done of this fort 
will be private, indiredt, and fo co- 
verM, that the greateft moral certainty 
may be deftitute of proof. Whenever 
any of thefe things are done publicly, 
direAly, and in a manner to be eafily 
proved, the danger will be over, the 
conftitution will be deftroy'd, and* all 
fear for it and concern about it will be 
impertinent, becaufe they will come 
too late. If ever that old trite maxim, 
^^ principiis obfta," was well applyM, 
it is fo in the cafe we fpeak of here. 

c 2 The 
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. The reafons I have given Tor men- 
tioning thefe v^riters ought to excufe 
me for it, at leaft to. you ; and even 
to you I fhall fay very little more 
about them. The floweis they ga- 
ther at Billingfgate, to adorn and en- 
liven their pfodudions, ftiall be pafs'd 
over by me, without any refledion. 
They aflume the privilege of v^ater- 
men and oyfter-women. Let them 
enjoy it in that good company, and 
exclufively of all other perfons. They 
caufe no fcandal ; they give no 
offence ; they raife no fentiment but 
contempt in the breafts of thofe they 
alttack J and it is to be hoped, for the 
honour of thofe, v^hom they would 
be .thought to defend, that they 
raife, by this low and dirty practice, 
no other fentiment in them. But 
there is another part of their proceed- 
ing, which may be attributed by ma- 
licious people to you, and which 
deferves for that reafon alone fome 
place in this dedication, as it might 

be 
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be fome motive to the writing of it. 
When fuch authors grow fcurrilous, 
it would be highly unjuft to impute 
their fcurrility to any prompter 3 be- 
caufe they have in themfelves all that 
is neceflary to conftitute a fcold ; ill 
manners, impudence, a foul mouth, 
and a fouler heart. But when they 
menace, they rife a note higher. 
They cannot do this in their own 
names. Men may be apt to conclude 
therefore that they do it in the name, - 
as they aiFe6l: to do it on the behalf, 
of the perfon in whofe caufe they 
defire to be thought retairi'd. Many 
examples of thefe menaces might be 
quoted, and moft of them would be 
found direded againft one particular 
perfoa. After employing the whole 
impotence of their rhetoric againft 
him, and venting for many years 
together, almoft without notice on 
his part, as much calumny as their 
iriiaginations could furnifh, a pamph- 
let hath been lately, publifh'd, the 

c 4. profefs'd 
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profefs'd delign of which is to call 
for a vigorous proceeding in parlia- 
ment againft this man. To introduce 
this propofal, it is preceded by a 
long feries of fadls ; fome notorioufly 
falfe ; fome, which it is impoflible 
fhould be true ; others, which it is 
impoflible this writer (hould know 
to be true, if they were fo ; and 
others again, not only deftitute of 
proof, but even of probability. Such 
accufations muft be brought by fome* 
creature of fo notorioufly proftituted 
a confcience, that his evidence would 
be rejedled in any common, caufe, 
and /hould not be refuted therefore 
by me, if I was concerned to refute 
him. But, Sir, if I take notice of 
this libel, or refer to pthers of the 

fame kind, it is not done out of re- 

■ * 

gard to thefe authors, whom I de- 
fpife, as I am perfu^ded the perfon 
does, againft whom all the virulence • 
of their malice is direded. My 

• See the grand.' accufer, &c. p. 77. 

concern. 
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concern, upon this occalion, is for yoil 
alone, and you will allow me to re- 
prefent what that concern diftates. 
It is poffible that you may have very 
ftrong refentments againft this perfon, 
and he againft you/ It is pofliblc 
that you may have (hewn yours, and 
he may have fhewn his, according 
to the different circumftances you 
have been in, and the different op- 
portunities you have had. But this 
will not become a matter of ftate, 
though you are a minifter of ftate. 
The public will efpoufe your paf- 
fions no more than his ; n'or concern 
itfelf tp enquire who gave the iirft 
occafion to thefe refentments ; who 
hath aded the part of a fair, and 
who of a treacherous enemy. It is, 
I doubt, too certain, that the public 
hath been employed fometimes to re- 
venge private quarrels, and to ferve 
the low turns of envy, or jealouly. 
But, in all thefe cafes, the public 
hath been impofed upon ; thefe mo- 
tives 
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tives have been conceal'd; others 
have been pretended ; and the others 
have been of a public nature alone ; 
becaufe the bare fufpicion of any pri- 
vate intereft, or paflion, in a public 
profecution is fufficicnt and moft 
juftly fo, to create invincible preju- 
dices to it^ The fcribblers I fpeak of 
have laid you therefore under great 
difad vantages, not with/landing your 
elevation, and your power, whether 
you defign any thing againft the 
perfons fo obnoxious to you, or not. 
They fhould have conceal'd induf- 
trioufly what they have afFefted to 
proclaim ; fihce it is certain that, 
how great foever your popularity in 
the nation may be, they will never 
bring up mankind to think that any 
perfon fhould be profecuted by me- 
thods, extraordinary, or even ordinary, 
purely for your eafe, your pleafure^ 
or your fafety. If they could prove, 
what they frequently throw out, that 
, every man is a friend to the pretender, 

who 
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who is not a friend to you ; and that 
he, who objeds to your conduct in 
the admiriiftration, endeavours to pull 
down the prefent government, and 
fet up another; then^ indeed, they 
might raife a fpirit againft this parti- 
cular perfon, for aught I know ; but 
moft certainly againft many others, 
of much greater confequence, who 
appear every day in the face of the 
world, not to be your friends, and 
"who make no fcruple of objedting, 
"with the utmoft freedom, to your 
condud. But fuch affertions as thefe 
"will only ferve to make men angry or 
Haugh. They, who have the beft 
opinion of your abilities, will no more 
agree that the prefent eftablifliment 
is fupported, than that it was niade, 
by you. They will never be wanting 
in their refped: to the crown, fb 
much, as to confound the caufe of 
the king with the caufe of his mini- 
fter ; or to fuppofe that the reins of 
government would grow weaker in his 

ma- 
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majefty's hand, if you was out of 
power, or out of the world. In fliort> 
Sir, you may pafs, and I believe you 
do pafs juftly, for a man of extreme 
good parts, and for a minifter of 
much experience ; but you would 
not defire, I think, to be reprefented 
as the Atlas, who fupports this ftate 5 
and your brother will not certainly 
pafs for the Hercules, who relieves 
you, and who fuftains, in his turn, 
the important burthen. 

I KNOW very well that fomething is 
added to fupply, if that were poffible, 
this defeft, and to make the caufe 
more plaufible. It is pretended that 
the writings imputed to this particular 
perfon, and feveral others publifli'd 
in the Craftfman, contain reflections 
of a very extravagant, indecent, and 
even feditious nature ; fuch as they 
alone, who are capable of fuppofing 
them, are capable of making. But then 
thefe refledlions are to be proved by 
the conftrudlions,. which the accufers 

make 
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make of. the cxpreflxons employ'd by 
thofe whom they accufe; conftruc- 
tions as arbitrary, and as forced, as 
many of thofe, by which Tome of the 
beft nrien at Rome were brought with- 
ih. the interpretation of the law - of 
majefty, by fome of the worft. Exr 
amples of much the farhe fort have 
been fet even in Britain, whilft the 
praftice prevail'd of fuppofing innu- 
endos, and parallels, and obliquemeari- 
ings, and profecuting and condemning 
men on fuppofitions and interpretati- 
ons. But there is no room to fear that 
any fuch examples (hould be renewed, 
whilft * a Britifti fpirit prevails in a 
Britifli parliament. Whilft that fpirit 
prevails, no parliament will condemn 
any man upon principles, which par- 
liaments have always condemned as 
unjuft and tyrannical. Lefs than any 
will they condemn thole, who write 
in defence of this conftitution, at 

* See fome confiderations concerning the public 
£unds, &c. p. 98. 

the 
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the requeft and on the inftances of 
thofe, who attack it. A BritijQi fpirit 
and the fpirit of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion are one and the fame : . and 
therefore * if ever there arifes a Britiih 
Ipirit in a Britifli parliament, of 
which I prefume no doubt ought to 
be made at this time, vengeance will 
not overtake the former ; it may be 
the latter. 

What hath been faid might fuffice 
to ihew how foolifh and vain it is to 
throw out menaces againfl thofe, who 
have pothing to fear, at a time, when 
zeal to preferve the conftitution in 
every part inviolate feems daily to in- 
creafe. But fince I have enter'd on the 
fubjed, and the matter feems of fome 
concernment to you, give me leave to 
add one confideration more, that may 
ferve J:o ftiew how foolifli and vain fuch 
a proceeding would be, even at any 
other time. Let us fuppofe that the 
very perfon pointed at was, and could 

* See fome confiderations concerning the public 
funds, &c. p. 98. 

be 
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"be proved to be, the author of this 
Differtation on Parties, for inftance, 
which I now dedicate to you. Let u$ 
fuppofe that the refolution was taken 
to follow the generous and equitable 
advice of the pamphlet writer, who 
thinks he ought to be proceeded againft 
in a peculiar manner. Let us even fup- 
pofe that we lived in an age, when 
parliaments were brought, in fomede*. 
gree, under that very depend ency^ 
againft which fo much is faid in this 
Differtation. In fhort, let us fuppofe 
that the moft innocent man, who was 
obnoxious to thofe in power, might 
have reafonable grounds to fear an cxr 
orbitant exercife of this power againft 
him. But then let us make one 
fingle fuppofition on the other fide* 
Let us fuppofe that this obnoxious 
man was really in earneft ; that he 
wrote from his heart j and that he 
felt there the fame warmth for the 
Britifh conftitution, which he ex- 
prefs'd in his writings, and labour'd 

to 
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to infufe into the brcaft of every other 
man. I would afk you. Sir, do you 
think fuch a man' would be afliamed 
to avow, in the face of his country, 
the contents of the following (heets, 
or be afraid to fuffer for them ? Could 
any eloquence, even yours, if you 
would employ it fo unworthily, ex- 
ped, by the help of falfe furmifes, 
and invidious comments, (the bafc 
inventions of little railers) to make 
him pafs for an enemy to the prefent 
cftablifliment, who had proved him- 
felf a friend to that conftitution, in 
confequence of which, and for. the 
iake of which alone, this eftablifli- 
ment was made ? Would his endea^ 
vours to reconcile parties, and to abo- 
li/h odious diftindions ; would plead* 
ing for the attainment of all the ends 
propofed by, arjd prom i fed at the 
revolution ; for fecuring the indepen- 
dency of the two houfes of parlia- 
ment, and the freedom of eledions, as 
efFcdually againft corruption, as they 

are 
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are already fecured againft prero- 
gative ; would this, I fay, make him 
pafs for the greateft of criminals ? 
No, Sir, not in the breads even' 
of thofe, who gave fentence againft 
him, if men capable of giving 
fuch a fentence could be found. A- 
moQg the reft of mankind, his inno- 
cency would be acknowledged ; his 
conftancy would be applauded ; his 
accufers, and his grand accufer, in 
the iirft place would pafs alone for 
criminal. He might fall a vidtim to 
power; but truth and reafon, and 
the caufe of liberty would fall with 
him; and he, who is buried in their 
ruins, is happier than he who furvives 
them. Thus I am perfuaded the 
perfon here intended would be found, 
upon trial, to think. The event, 
therefore, of fuch a profecution, 
whatever it might be, could not turn 
to his difadvantage 3 and confequently 
^o threaten him with it would be ridi- 

d culous 
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culous, even at fuch a time as we hare 
fuppofed, much more at the prefent* 
Void of all ambition, except the am- 
bition of honeft fame, he might ftand 
the efforts of violence in fuch a caufcy 
not only with little concern, but with 
much inward complacency. Weary 
of the world, determined and prepar- 
ing to retire totally from it, he would 
furely fufpend his retreat to face the 
perfecution; and whatever his perfe- 
cutors might imagine, they would 
cred: a fort of triumphal arch to the 
man they hated. He would leave the 
world with more honour than they 
would remain in it. By fufFering in 
defence of the conftitution of his 
country, they, who had thought fa- 
vourably of him, would think that he 
crown'd the good, and they, who had 
entertained prejudices againfl him, 
that he atoned for the ill, which had 
been imputed to him. Such different 
judgments, you know, Sir, will attend 

every 
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^tvj j^aaxks charader, who afts on 
^UT divided flage ; and he is happy, 
N?\iO can reconcile them fo nearly. It 
never happens that there is a man, of 
■whoni all fpeak well ; as it rarely, 
very rarely happens that there is a 
man, of whom all fpeak ill, except 
thofe, who are hired to fpeak well. 

^i FIND it h»rd to leave off, when I, 
have the honour of writing to you. 
Sir ; but having now explained the 
principal reafons, that induced me to 
addrefs this dedication to you, it is 
time that I ihould force myfelf to a 
Concluiion, and Ihall conclude by re- 
commending the foUowiQg fheets to 
your ferious perufal. I recommend 
them tb nothing elfe. I do not appre- 
hend that they will want your patron- 
age any more than the perfon, who 
wrote them. Let them ftand or fall 
ki the public opinion, according to 
their merit. But if you fhould find 
^ny thing in them, that defer ves your 

notice, 
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r?r:ce, you will have an obligation to 
r-f. from whom you lea ft expected 
-v; to, 



Sir, 



Your moft humble fervant. 



Xhe Author of thr Dissertation 

ui'ON Parties. 
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THERE arc fome chartdters th«< 
fecm formed by niture to tafcfc de- 
light in Aruggling wif^ oppofitton> ahd whdi& 
Moft agreeable hours are pafled in dorms of 
their own creating. The fufcjcft of the prtf- 
fent fketch was perhaps of all others the moft 
iiklefatigable in raifirtg himfelf enemies, to 
ihew his power in fubduing them | and wat 
faot lefs employed in tmproving^ hii fuperiot 
talents, than in finding objects on which to 
ettercHe their aAivity. His life wis fpent ifi. 
i cdntinual conflid of politics, add as if that 
was Vob (hort for the combat, bo has left 

(B) bis 
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his ^memory as a fubjeO: ^ laft iflg co ir* 
tention. 

It is indeed no eafy matter to preferve an 
acknowledged impartiality, in talking of a 
man fo differently regarded on aqcount of 
his political, as well as his religious princi- 
ples. Thofe whom his politics may pleafe, 
will be fure to condemn him for his reli- 
gion ; and oft the contrary, thofe mod f^ong- 
ly attached to his theological opinions, are 
the mpft likely to decry bis politics. On 
whatever fide he is regarded, he is Ture to 
h^iVt qpJ)ofers, anciithis,w4s^perh?ps ^)iaf}ie 
moft defired, having from nature a mind bet- 
(c^ipleaied with theilruggle than the vidGftyv 
^/HfiNRY.SxjQHNjI^ordVifcountBoLiNG- 
f FioKE^ was l^orn in t^ year I at Batr 

terfea in.Sifl'^yi at afpa^ thithad been iij t^jqf 
pofleflion of his; anceftors fpr ages before* 
His family was of the^il rank, equally cop^ 
fpicupus for its antiquity,; dignity, an4fia,rgc 
pofiefilons. It is foupid . to trace its Of igin.al 
«shigh,as ADA^^ DE P9|iT, Baron of B^fing 

ft 

in Hamplhirci b?rfore the Gonqueft ; aod in 
a fiKceffiopvof ages to Ijave produced warri* 
Qr^, piatriolSi and ftat^f^QOj: fome ofwhomt 
were confpicuous'for thqir loyalty, and others 

for 
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for their defending the rights of the people. 
His grandfather Sir Walter St. John, of 
Batterfea, marrying one of ihe daughters of 
Jord chief juftice St.John» who as all know 
was ftrongly attached to the republican par- 
ty, Henry, the fubjei3: of the prefent me- 
. moir, was brought up in' his family, and 
confequently imbibed the firfl principles of 
Jhis education amongfl the diffenters. At 
that time Daniel Burgess, a fanatic of a 
very peculiar kind^ being at once pofTeifed 
^f zeal and humour, and as well known for 
the archnefs of his conceits as the furious 
obfiioacy of his principles, was confefTor in 
«he 'preibyterian way to his grandmother, 
SLud was appointed to diredt our author's firft 
^udies. Nothing is fo apt to difguft a feeU 
^g mind as miftaken zeal ; and perhaps the 
abfurdityof the firfl ledures he received, 
:inight have given him that contempt for all 
religions, which he might have juftly con- 
«:eived againd one. Indeed no taik can be 
Mnort mortifying than that he was condemned 
^o undergo : ** I was obliged, fays he, in one 
•■< place, while yet a boy, to read over the 
^* commentaries of Dr. Man ton, whofe pride 

(B 2) !^it 
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<* it was to hn¥t made an hundred ahd nmc- 
<< teen fefoions, on the hundred and nin6- 
" teentb pfalm." Dr. Mantow and his fW- 
mons were not likely to prevail much on onfe, 
who waSs perhaps, the moft (harpfighted in 
the world at difeovering the abfurdities 6f 
others, however he might have been gtllHy 
of edablifliing many of his own. 

• But thefe dreary inftitotions were ortiotery 
long continuance; as foon as it was ^l to 
take him <>ut of the hands of the wotten, he 
was fent to Eton fchoo), and removed theA£e 
to Chr'^ft^chtirch college Ih Oxford. His g6« 
; nlus and utiderftanding were feei) and ad- 
mired in both thefe femhiaries, bat his IdVe 
of pleafure had fo much the afcendeAcy, 
that he ieemed contented rather with the 
' confcioufrtefs of his own great pdwefS, thsn 
" therr exertioft, HbWcVer his friends, arid 
thdfe who knew him moft intimately, Wete 
thoroughly fenfible of thti ejsrtent of his mind,; 
and when hd left the untverfity, he was con- 
iidered as one who had the faireft opportu- 
• nity of making a (hining figure in adlive life. 
Nature feemed not lefs kind to him in 
her external etnbeHiOiments, tbad rn adorn* 

ing 
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ing hi8 miiid. With the grates of an hand- 
ibmc perfon, and a face in which dignity 
ivas happily blended with fweetnefs, he had 
a mapner of addrefs that was very engaging. 
His vivacity was always awake, his appre- 
henfion was quick, hi& wit refined, and his 
oictnory amazing : his fbbtlety in thinking 
and reafoning were profound, and all thefe 
(alents were adorned with an elocutbn that 
ivas irrefiftible. 

To the aiTemblage of fo many gifts froni 
nature, it was expedted that art would foon 
jgfVe her fini(hing hand ; and that a youth 
Segunr in excellence, would foon arrive at 
2>erfedion : but fuch is the perverfenefs of 
Siuman nature, that an age which (hould 
Slave been employed in the acquifition of 
knowledge, was difiipated in pleafure, and 
Sfiftead of aiming to excel in praife-worthy 
^urfoitSi BoLiNGBRoKE feemcd more am- 
bitious of being thought the greateft rake 
aibout town. This period might have been 
compared to that of fermentation in liquors^, 
which grow muddy before they brighten; 
iNit it mud: alfo be confeft, that thofe liquoris 
^hich fiever ferment are feldom clear. In 

( B 3 ) this 
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this (late of diforder he was not without 
his lucid intervals ; and even while he was 
noted for keeping Mifs Gumley, the moft 
expenfive proftitute in the kingdom, and 
bearing the greatefl quantity of wine with- 
out intoxication, he even then defpifed his 
paltry ambition. " The love of ftudy, fajrs 
•* he, and defire of knowledge, were what 
*' I felt all my life; and though my genius, 
*^ unlike the daemon of Socrates, whif* 
*• percd fo foftly, that very often I heard 
** him not in the hurry of thefe pa0ions 
«* with which I was tranfported, yet fcftie 
*' calmer hours there were, and in them | 
*' hearkened lo him," Thefe fccret admp- 
nitions were indeed very few, fince his ex- 
cciTes are remembered to this very day. I 
have fpoke to an old man, who afTured me 
that he faw him and another of his compa- 
nions run naked through the Park, in a fit 
of- intoxication ; but then it was a time 
when public decency might be tranfgrefled 
with lefs danger than at prefent. 

During this period, as all his attachments 
were to pleafure, fo his ftudies only feemed 
to lean that w^y* His firA attempts were 

in 
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• * 

in poetry, in which he difcovers more wit 
than tafte, more labour than, harmony in 
his veriificatiop. We have a copy of his 
verfes prefixed to Dryden's Virgil, com- 
plimenting the poet^ and.praifing his tranf- 
lation. We have another not fo well known^ 
prefixed to a French work, publi(hed in Hol- 
land, by the Chevalier de St. Hyacinth, 
intituled, le Chef de Oeuvre d*un Inconnu. 
This performance is an humorous piece of 
criticifm upon a miferable old ballad, and 
Bolinbroke's compliment, though writ- 
ten in Engliih, is printed in Greek charac* 
Vers, fo that at the firft glance it may deceive 
^e eye, and be miftaken for real Greek. 
There are two or three things more of his 
<:ompo(ition, which have appeared iince his 
^eath, but which neither do honour to his 
parts or memory. 

In this mad career of pleafure he conti^ 
Dued for fome time \ but at length in 1 700, 
iivhen he arrived at the twenty-eighth year 
^f bis age, he began to take a diflike to his 
method of living, and to find that fenfual 
pleafure alone was not fufiicient to make the 
llappinefs of a reafonable creature. He 

( B 4 ) therefore 
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Uierefore tnddc his firft effort to bretk from' 
hie ftate of infatuation, by marrying the' 
daughter and cohcircfs of Sir Henry Wih- 
CHEScoMBi a defcendant from the faaious 
Jack of Newbury, who though but a clo- 
thier in the reign of Henry VUI. was able* 
to entertain the kin^; and all his retinue in' 
the moft fplendid manner. This ladly was 
pafieflTed of a fortune exq^eding forty thou- 
fand ooitnds, and was not deficient in mental 
accompliihments ; but whether hci was liot^ 
y« fully fiitiated with his f6rmer pleaftires, 
or whether her temper was not conformable' 
to his own; it is cdrtain they were far frbni 
living happily together. After cohabiting^ 
for fonfie time together, they parted by mu- 
tual confent, both equally djfpleafcd 5 he* 
complaining of the obftinacy of her temper, 
ihe of the fhamelefTnefs of his infidelity. A> 
great part of her fortune fome time after 
upon his attainder was given her back, but^ 
as her family eftatcs were fettled upon hifla, 
he enjoyed them after her death, upon the' 
rcvcrfai of his attainder. 

Havinjg; taken a refolution to quit the al-* 
lureoients of pleafure fpr the ftronger at- 
tractions 
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tnQioos of fimbkton, food aft^r his marriage 
he procured a Scat in the h<Hife of commons/ 
being ek^cdfor the borough of Wotton-' 
Baflet, in Wiltflhirc, his father h airing fcrv- 
cd feveral times for ^e fanf>e place, fie^ 
fides^ his natural endowments and his large 
£ortuiie, he had other vf ry coniiderable ad<- 
vantages thtit gave him weight in the fenatc," 
and feconded his views of preferment. His 
^ramffathcr Sir Walter St. John was ftilt 
tflive^ flind that gentleman's intereft was fo* 
^ri»t in his own county of Wilts, that he 
j«eprafented it in two pariiaments in a for- 
Mtter reig;n. His father alfo was then the 
xeprefentative for the fame, and the intereft 
«f his wife's family in the houfe was yeiy' 
^ncteofive^ Thus Box. i hgbrokb took his 
ii»€ with many accidental^ helps, but hii 
«hief and great refource lay in his own ex^ 
teniwe abilities. 

At that time the whig and the tory! par- 
-lice were (Irongly oppofed in the houfe; and^ 
3psetty nearly balanced. ' In the latter' y^ar^' 
«f^ king William, the torjes^ who frohi 
«reiy motive were oppofed to the eodrt, fi'^d 
>een gaining popularity, and 90W began w 
l?n1^ a Dublic ftand againft their competitors; 

R0BEI^']ff 
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Robert Harley, afterwards earl of Ox- 
ford, a (launch and confirmed tory, was in 
the year 1700, chofcn fpeaker of the houfe of 
commons^ and was continued in the fame, 
upon the acceffion of queen Anne, the year 
enfuing. Bolingbrok^ had all along been 
bred up, as was bef%"re oblerved, among, the 
diilenters, his friends leaned to that perfua- 
iion, and all his connexions were in the. 
whig intereft. However, either from- prin* 
ciple, or from perceiving the tory parjy to. 
be then gaining ground, while the wfaigs 
were declining, he foon . changed bis con* 
nexions, and joined himfelf to Hurley, for 
whom ho then had the greatefl: efteetn: 
nor did be bring him his vote alone, but 
his opinion ; • which even before the end oB 
his firft feflion |ie rendered very confiderablc,. 
the houfe perceiving even in fo young a 
fpeaker the greateft eloquence, united with: 
the profoundefl: difcernment. The year 
foUov^ing he was again chofen anew for the 
fame boropgh, and perfevered in his former 
attachments, by which he gained fuch aa* 
authority and influence in the houfe, that it 
was thought proper to reward his merit; 
and on the 19th of April 1704, he was^apw 

pointed 
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pointed fccrctary at war, and of the marines, 
his friend Harley having a little before 
been made fecretary of ftate. 

The tory party being thus eftablifhed in 
power, it may eafily be fuppofed that every 
method would be ufed to deprefs the whig 
intereft, and to prevent it from rifing 5 ypt 
£0 much juftice was done even to merit in an 
enemy, that the duke of Marlborough. 
Tvho might be confidered as at the head of 
the oppofite party, was fupplied with all 
the neceflaries for carrying on the war in 
Flanders with vigour $ and it is remarkable, 
that the greateft events of his campaigns, 
fuch as the battles of Blenheim and Ramil- 
lies, and feveral glorious attempts made by 
the duke to (horten the war by fome dec!*- 
five adion, fell out while Bolingbroke 
was fectetary at war. In fad:, he was a fin- 
cere admirer of that great general, and avow, 
ed it upon all occafions to the laft moment 
of his life : he knew his faults, he admired 
bis virtues, and had the boaft of being in« 
flrumental in giving luftre to thofe triumphs, 
by which his own power was in a manncf 
PYcrthrown, 
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As the affairs of the ostion were then in 

us fluAuating a ftate as at prefem, Harlev, 

after maiotainiqg the lead for above three 

yeata^ was in his turn obliged to fuboiit to 

the whigs, who once more became the pre^ 

vailing party, and he was compelled to re*- 

figp the (eals. The friendihip between him 

and BoLiN6BROK£ Teemed at this time to 

have been fincere and difinterefted ; for the 

latter chofe to follow his fortune, and the 

next <iay refigned his employments in this 

adminiftration^ foll6wing bis friend's exaqin 

ple> and fetting an $i(ainple a| qho^ of iot^* 

gfity and moderation. As an ipft^nee of tbts^ , 

wj^n bis eojadjiitors the (ories wqrs fpr eariy« 

ing a violent CEieafure in the hq\^Qt of cpiii-^ 

mooSj in order to bring the prtiiceis Sophia 

into England, Poi, I N^BRojfCE fp artfully gp, 

ppfed it, ihM it drppt wiibout a debate, For 

this his n^oderafiop was pcaif^d, but per* - 

haps at the exppfv:e pf his fagacity. 

. For fome tioie the whigs feem^ to have 
g^in^ 9 complete tri\imphi and upon the 
elc<lion of a new pvlia«)er)t, in the year 
1708, 9o):'|NOB]U)K]^ was not returned. The 
jinterval which followed of above two ycars^ 
hp cmplpyed in the fcvcreft ftudy 5 and this 
- ^ rcclufc 
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iTclufc period he ever after ufed to confider 
as the rtioft adtive and fcrviceablc of his 
whole life. But his retirement was foon in- 
terrupted, by the prevailing of his party 
once iporc $ for the whig parh'annient being 
diflblved in the year 1710, he was again cho- 
ien, and Harley being made chancellor, 
and uhdcr-trcafurer of the exchequer, the 
important poft of fecretary of ftate was gi- 
ven to our author, in which he difcovered a 
degree of genius and aflidqity, that perhaps 
have never been known to be united in one 
perfon to the fame degree. 

The Englifli annals fcarce produce a more 
trying juncture, or that required fuch varir 
ous abilides to regulate. He was then 
placed in a fphere, where he was obhged to 
conduct the Machine of (late, ftruggling 
with a tfaoufand various calamities : a dei^ 
perate and enraged party, whofe character-* 
iftic it has ever been to bear none in pow- 
er but themfelves s a war conducted by an 
able general, his profeiTed opponent, and 
Virhofe victories only tended to render him 
'every day more formidable. A foreign enc? 
my, poflefTed of endlefs refources, and feem* 
iog to gather ilrength from every defeat; 

an 
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an in(idious alliance, that wanted only to 

gain the advantages of vidtory, without con- 
tributing to the expences of the combat^ 

a weak declining midrefs, that was led by 
every report, and fcemed ready to liften to 
whatever was faid againft him ; flill more^ 
a gloomy, indolent, and fufpicious colleague, 
that envied his power, and hated him for 
bis abilities : thefe were a part of the dif- 
ficulties, that BoLiNGBROKE had to ftrug- 
gle with in office, and under which he was 
to conduft the treiaty of peace of Utrecht, 
which was confidered as one of the mod 
complicated negotiations that hiftory. can 
afford. But nothing feemed too great for 
his abilities and' indudry ; he fet himfelf to 
the undertaking with fpirit: he began to 
pave the way to the intended treaty, by 
making the people difcontented at the con- 
tinuance of the war^ for this purpofe he 
employed himfelf in drawing up accurate 
computations of the numbers of our own 
' men, and that of foreigners employed in its 
deftrudive progrefs. He even wrote in the 
Examiners, and other periodical papers of 
the times, (hewing how much of the bur- 
den refted upon England, and how little 

. was 
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ivas fuftained by thofe who falfly boailed 
their alliance. By thefe means, and after 
much debate in the houfe of commons, the 
queen received a petition from pailiament, 
Shewing the hardlhips. the allies had put 
upon: England in carrying on this war, and 
eonfequently ho\^ neceifary it was to apply 
relief .to fo ill-judged a connexion. It may 
be eafily fuppofed that the Dutch, againft 
vrhom this petition was cheifly levelled, did 
all that was in their power to oppofe it ; 
tfnany of the foreign courts alfo, with whom 
^re had any tranfadions, were, continually 
mt work to defeat the minifler's intentions* 
tentorial was delivered after memorial ; 
vhe people of England, the parliament, and 
^1 Europe were made acquainted with the 
itijtiftice aqd the dangers of fuch a proceed- 
ing : however Bolingbroke went on with 
it^adidefs and refolution, and although the 
attacks of his enemies at home might have 
l>tcn deemed fufiicient to employ his atten- 
tion, yet he wais obliged . at the fame time 
that he fornifhed . materials to the prefs in 
Xondon^ to furni{h inftrud:ions to all our 
miniAers and ambaffadors abroad, who 

would 
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woold do nochifig bol in pmibiiioe of hit 
diredions. As an onttor in the Icnate he 
exerted ill bis ekxjnencr, he flaled dl die 
great points that were fartMig^ before dio 
hoofey he anfiveced the obycdions that went 
made bjr the leaden of the oppofitioo ; and 
all this with fucb faccct^ that efen his toc^ 
mics while they opposed his power^ te* 
knowledg^d his abilidcs. Indeed fadi 
were the difficalties he had to eAcomittii 
that we fiod him acknowledging hitaifflf 
btnc years a&er, thai he never looked bwh 
00 this great event pafled as ic wai^ ivitfaoM 
9> (cfiict emotion of mnid, when he obinpar^ 
4d <he vaftneft of die nndcrtaddng,; and. thft 
ipfiportaoce of the fu0ceftt wkb die neaos 
ooflplojred to bring it about, tod with fhdfe 
which were employed to ffufti'ate bis iilteo-? 
liohs. 

While he was thus ioduftridofly emplojfu 
fd^ he was not without the rewards th^t dc^^K 
ierved to follow fuch abilities^ joioed^td 
(o much affiduity. In July i/i i, he wast 
created Baron S1^« Jomr, of Lidyard Tre«e 
goze^ m WiltQiire, and VifcGunt BoLiNG4 
BROKE,, by the laft of which titles he: is homi 
geherally known, and is likely to be talked of 
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by pofteriry: be was alfo the fame year 
appointed lord lieutenant of the county of 
E&x. By the titles of Tregozb and 
fioLiNGBRoKE, he United the honours of 
ue elder and younger branch of his fa- 
mily i and thus tranfmitted into one chan«- 
nel, the oppofing interefts of two races, 
that had been diftinguiflied one for their 
loyalty to king Charles I. the other for 
dieir attachment to the parliament that 
oppofed him. It was afterwards his boa((> 
th^ he fleered clear of the extremes for 
which his anceftors had been diftingui(hed, 
Jiaving kept the fpirit of freedom of the 
one, and acknowledged the ^ubordinatioti 
mbat diilinguiflied the other. 

Bo^iNGBROKE being thus raifed very 
3iear the fum'mit of power, began to per- 
ceive more nearly the defeds of him who 
"*was place^ there. He now began to find 
"^at lord Oxford, whofe party he had 
^^c^owed, and whofe perfon he had efteem- 
was by no means fo able or fo induf- 
iQus as be fuppofed him to be. He now 
CDcgan from his heart to renounce the 
^iendfhip which he once had for his cf>- 
^djutor ; he began to imagine him treach- 

( C ) erousi 
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erous^ meariy indolenfj and invidious; hr 
even began to afcribc his own promotion 
to Oxford's hatred, and to fuppofe that 
be wa^ fent up to the houfe of lords^ only 
to render him contemptible. Tbefe fuf- 
picions were partly true, and partly fug- 
gefted by Bolingbroke's own ambition; 
being fenfible of his owa fuperior import- 
ance and capacity, he codld not bear to fee 
another take the lead in public affairs, 
«^hen he knew they owed their chief fuc- 
cefs to his own managi^ment. Whatever 
might have been his motives, whether of 
contempt, hatred, or ambition, it is cer- 
tain an irreconcileable breach began be« 
tween thefe two leaders of their party ; 
th^r mutual hatred was fo great, that even 
their own common intereft, the vigour of 
ithcit negociations, and the fafety of theic 
friends, were entirely facrificed to it. It 
was in vain that Swift, who was admit- 
ted into their counfels, urged the unrea- 
fonable impropriety of their difputes ; 
that while they vsrere thus at variance 
within the walls, the enemy were mak- 
ing irreparable breaches without. Bo- 
lingbroke's antipathy was fo great, that 

even 
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even fuccefs would have been hateful to . 
him, if lord Oxford were to be a part- 
ner. He abhorred him to that degree, that 
he could not bear to be joined with him in 
any cafe ; and even fome time after^ when » 
the lives of both were aimed at, he could : 
not think of concerting meafures with him 
for their mutual fafety, preferring even death 
itfelf to the appearance of a temporary- 
friendQiip. 

Nothing could have been more weak 
and injudicious, than their mutual apimo- 
fities at this jund:ure ; and it may be aflert- 
ed with truths that men who were unable 
to fupprefs or conceal their refentments 
upon fuch a trying occafion, were unfit to 
take the lead in any meafures, be their 
induflry or their abilities ever fo great. In 
fad, their diflfentions were foon found to 
involve not only them, but their party in 
utter ruin; their hopes had for fome time 
been declining, the wbigs were daily gain- 
ing ground, and the queen's death foon af- 
ter totally deftroyed all their fchemes with 
their power. 

Upon the acceflion of George. I. to 
the throne, dangers began to threaten the 

(C 2) late 
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late miniftry on every fide ^ whether they 
hod really intentions of bringing in the 
Pretender, or whether the whigs made it a 
pretext for deftroying them, is uncertain i 
but the king very foon began to fhew, that 
they were to expert neither favour nor 
mercy at his hands. Upon his landing at 
Greenwich, when the court came to wait 
upon him, and lord Oxford among the 
number, he ftudioufly avoided taking any 
notke of him, and teilified bis refentment 
by the carefies he beftowed upon the mem- 
bers of the oppofite faction. A regency 
bad been fome time before appointed ta 
govern the . ktfigdom, and Addison was 
ipad^ fecretary. Bolingbroke ftiU main-- 
tained 4iis pl^ce of (late fecretary, but. fub« 
]^Ql to the conjtempt of the great, and the 
infults of the mean. The firft ftep taken 
by them to mortify him, was to order aH 
letters and packets diredicd to the fecretary 
of ftate, to be fern to Mr. Addison ; fo that 
BoLiNGBROKS was in fad removed from 
his office^ that is, the execution of it, in 
two days after the queen's death. But 
this was not the worll, for his mortlfica* 

tioos 
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tions were continually heightened, by the 
daily humiliation of waiting at the door of 
the apartment where the regency fat, with 
a bag in his hand, and being all the timd^ 
as it were, on purpofe, eicpofed to the info- 
lencc of thofe who were tempted by their 
natural mailevolence, or who expedited to 
make their court to thofe in power by abuf- 
iog bim. 

Upon this fudden turn of fortune, when 
the feals were taken from him, he went 
into the cbubtry, and having received a 
mc£&ge from court, to be prefent when 
the feal was taken from the door of the fe* 
cretary's office, He excufed himfclf, alledg- 
lAgt that fo trifling a ceremony might as 
wdl be performed by one of the under fe- 
cretaries, but at the fame time requeued 
the hoboilr of kiffing the king's hand, to 
liKhom be teiHfied the utmoft fubmiffion. 
This reqoeft however was rejeded with dif-* 
daid, the king had been taught to regard 
him as ao eofemy, and threw himfelf entire- 
ly ot the whigs for fafety and prote^ion. 

The new parliament, moftly compofed 
pf whigSy met the 17th of March 3 and in^ 

(C 3) the 
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the king's fpeech from the throne, many 
inflaming hints were given, and many me- 
thods of violence chalked out to the two 
houfes. " The firft fteps, (fays lo'rd Bo* 
*^ LiNGBRoKE, fpeaking on this occafion) 
*' in both were perfeftly anfwerable j and, 
^' to the (hame of the peerage be it fpoken, 
*' I faw at that time feveral lords con- 
^* cur, to condemn in one general vote, all 
^* that they had approved in a former par- 
^^ liament, by many particular refolutions. 
** Among feveral bloody refelutions propof- 
*^ ed and agitated at this time, the refolu- 
** tion of impeaching me of high treafcn 
^' was taken; and I took that of leaving 
*^ England, not in a panic terror, improved 
^* by the artifices of the duke of Marl- 
** BOROUGH, whom I knew even at that 
^^ lime too well to ad by his advice or 
^* information, in any cafe, but on fuch 
** grounds as the proceedings which foon 
" followed fufRciently juftified, and fuch 
•^ as I have never repented building upon. 
** Thofe who blamed it in the firft heat, 
'« were foon after obliged to change their 
f^ language : for what other . refolution 

^' could 
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•* could I take ? The method of profecu- 
** tion defigned again ft me, would have 
** put me out of a condition imorediately 
" to zA for myfelf, or to ferve thofe who 
" were' lefs cxpofed than' me, but who 
" wfcre however in danger. On the other 
*• hand, how few were there on whofc 
" ^ffiftance 1 could depend, or to whom I 
** would even in thefe circumftanccs be 
•* obliged. The ferment in the nation 
•* waS' wrought up to a ^onfiderable height ; 
!^but ihere wa^ at that tiniie no reafon to 
•* expcid that it Could influence the pro- 
•f ceeSings in parViaifnent, in favour of 
" thofe who ihould be accufed; left to its 

• 

" own movement, it was much more pro- 
« per to'cjiiicken than flacken the profecu- 
" tions i and who was ^ there to guide its 
*^ motions ? The tories, who had been true 
*' to one another to the laft, were a hand- 
*' ful, and ao great vigour could be expcdt- 
** ed from them : the whimficals, difap- 
** pointed of the figure which they hoped 
to make, began indeed to join their old 
friends. . One of the principal among 
*^ them, namely, the earl of Akqlesba, 

(C 4) [' was 
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*< was fo vei7 good as to confefs to tnt^ that 
<' if the court had called the fervaots of the 
*y late queen to account, and (lopped there^ 
*' he mud have considered himfelf as a 
** judge, and aded according to his con- 
'^ fcience, on what Aiould have appeared 
<^ to hinii: but that war had been declared 
^ to the whole tory party, and that now 
•V the ftate of things were altered. This 
<< difcourfe needed no commentary, and 
<* proved to me,^ that I had never erred in 
'^ the judgment I made of this fet of meo* 
^^ Could I then refolve to be obliged to 
<< thepi, or to fufi'^r with Oxfosp? As 
<< much as I ftill was heated by the difputes^ 
^^ in which I had been all my life engaged 
^^ againd the whigs, I would fooner have 
V chofen to owe my fecurity to their inr 
^^ dulgence, than to the aififtance of the 
^\ whiniilcals : but I thought baniihrnentj^ 
'^ with all her train of evils^ preferable to 
*^ cither." . 

. Such was the miferable (ituation to 
which he was reduced upon this occafion ; 
of all the number of his former flatterers 
and dependants, fcarce one was found rcr 

(nainine. 
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maioing. Every hour brought fre(h re-? 
ports of his alarming fituation, and the 
dangers which' threatened him and his party 
on all fides. Prior, who had been em<if 
ployed in negoci^ting the treaty of Utrechti 
%v^s come over to Dover, ^nd had promifed 
to reveal all \k knew« The duke of 
^Iarl^orough planted his creatures round 
his lordihip, who artfully endeavoured to 
increafe the danger ; and an impeach- 
ment was actually preparing in which htl 
^vvas accufed of high trcafon. It argued 
tberefc^e no great degree of timidity in his 
]ord(bip, to take the iirft opportunity 
to withdraw from danger, and to fufr 
fer the firft boilings of popular animo- 
fity, to quench the flame that had been 
railed againfl: him: accordingly, having 
made a gallant (hew of defpifing the ma« 
chinations againft him, having appeare4 
in a very unconcerned manner at the play-t 
lioufe in Drury-lane, and having befpoke 
another play for the night enfuing -^ having 
Ibbfcribed to a new opera that was to be 
a&ed fome time after, and talked of makr 
4f)g ?P elaborate defence^ he wci# off tfaa( 

fame. 
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fame night in difguife to Dover, as a fer 
vant to Lb Vigne, a mcffenger belong 
ing to the French king; and there one 
William Morgan, who had been a 
captain in General Hill's regiment o 
dragoons, hired a veflcl, and carried him 
over to Calais, where the governor attend- 
ed him in his coach, and carried him to 
bis houfe with all pofTible diftindtion. 

The news of lord Bolingbroke*s 
flight was foon known over the whole 
town ; and the next day, a letter from 
bim to lord Lansdowne, was handed 
about in print, to the following efFe<3:. 

My Lord, 
" T LEFT the town fo abruptly, that 
** X I had no time to take leave of you 
" or any of my friends. You will cx- 
** cufc me, when you know that I had 
*.* certain and repeated informations, from 
^ fome who are in the fecret of affairs, 
'^ that a refolution was taken by thofc 
*.^ who have power to execute it, to pur- 
*^ fue me to the fcafFold. My blood: 
V^ was tcflhav^ been the cement of a new 
^f alliance, nor could my innocence be 

!! any 
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« any fecunty, after it had once been 

«* demanded from abroad, ,and refolved 

" on at home, that it was neceflary to 

^* cut me off. Had there been the leaft 

*^ reafon to hope for a fair, and open 

" trial, after having been already pre-^ 

** judged unheard by two houfes of par* 

** liament, I (hould not have declined 

** the ftridleft exarhination. I challenge 

** the ihoft inveterate of my enemies to 

•* produce any one inftance of a criminal 

correfpondcnce, or the Icaft corrup7» 

tion of any part of the adminiftfation 

** in which I was concerned. If my 

** zeal for the honoor and dignity' of my 

" royal miftrefs, and the true inte- 

•' reft of my country, has any where 

^* tranfported me to let flip a warm 6r' 

•* unguarded expreffion, I hope the moft 

«£« favourable interpretation will be put 

^* upon it. It is a comfort that will re- 

** main with me in all my misfortunes^ 

•* that I fervcd her majefty faithfully, and 

*• dutifully, in that cfpecially which flie 

** had moft at heart, relieving her people 

f* from a bloody and expcnfive war, and 

^' that 
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^* that I have alfo been too much an Eng^— 
^< liihman, to facrifice the intefeft of m^ 
<< country to any foreign ally ; and it i^ 
^* for this crime only that I am now dri-^* 
" ven from thence. You (ball hear mor^ 
** at large from ttit fliortly." 

Yours, &c. 

No fooner was it univerfally known 
that he was retired to France^ than his* 
flight was conilrued into a proof of bfs 
guilt; and his enemies accordingly fet 
about driving on his impeachment with re- 
doubled alacrity. Mr. afterwards. Sir {lo^ 
|IERT Walpole, w^ had fuffered a good 
deal by bis attachment tp the whig iote- 
reft during the former reign, now under- 
took to bring in and conduct the charge 
ggainft him in the houie of commons. His 
impeachment confif^ed of fix articles^ 
which Walpole read to the houfe, in fub- 
ilance as follows. Firft, That whereas 
the lord Bqli^gbroke had afTored th<; 
Dutch minifiers, that the queen his mt(- 
frefs yrould make no peace but in concert 
with them, yet he had fent Mr. Prjosi 
|o France, that fame year, with propofals 

for 
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for a treaty of peace with that monarch, 
without the confent of the allies. Second- 
iy^ That he advifed and promoted the mak- 
if^g , a feperate treaty of convention with 
France, which was figned in September 
Thirdly, That he difclofed to M. MesI 
hager, the French minifter at London, 
tbis convention, which was the prelinii- 
xiary inftrudions to her Majefty's plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht. Fourthly, That 
})er majefly's final inftrudions to her ple« 
nipotentiaries, were difclofed by hidi to 
the abbot Gvai^tibr, who was an emiL 
fary of France. Fifthly,' That he difclofed 
to the French the manner how Tournay 
in Flanders ' might be gained by them. 
And laftly. That he advifed and promoted 
the yielding up Spain and the Weft-Indies 
to the duke of Anjou, then an enemy to 
' her, majefty« Thefe were urged by Wal. 
POLK with great vehemence, and aggravate 
^ with all the eloquence of which hb 
was mafter. He challenged any perfon in 
behalf of the accufed, and aflerted, -that 
to vindicate, were in a manner to (hare 
kis guilt. In this univerfal confternation 

of 
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of the tory party, none was for fome time 
feen to (lir; but at length General Ross^ 
who had received favours from his lord-* 
(hipt boldly ftood up, and faid^ he wonder* 
ed that no man more capable was found to 
appear in defence of the accufed. How- 
ever, in attempting to proceed, he hefitated 
fo much that he was obliged to fit down» 
obferving, that he would referve what he had - 
to fay to another opportunity. It may eafily ' 
be fuppofed, that the whigs found lio great 
difficulty in paffing the vote for his impeach- 
ment through the houfe of commons. It 
was brought into that houfe on the loth' 
of June 17 1 5, it was fent up to the houfe 
of lords on the 6th of Auguft enfuing, 
and in confequence of which he wa$ at- 
tainted by them of high treafon on the loth- 
of September. Nothing could be more 
unjuft than fuch a fentence^ but juflice 
had been long drowned in the fpirit of 
party. 

BoLiNGpRCKE thus finding all hopes 
cut off at home, began to think of improv- 
ing his wretched fortune upon the conti- 
nent. He had left England with a very 

fmall 
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frnall .fortune, and his attainder totally cut 
o£f all refources for the future. In this de- 
prefled (ituation, he began to liflen to feme 
propofals which were made him by the 
Pretender, who was then refiding at Barr, 
in - France, and who was defirous of ad« 
mitting Bolingbroke into his fecret coun- 
cils. A propofal of this nature had been 
made him (hortly after his arrival at Paris, 
and before his attainder at home ; but while 
he had yet any hopes of fucceeding in Eng- 
land, he abfolutely refufed, and made the 
beft applications his ruined fortune would 
permit, to prevent the extremity of his pro- 
fecution. 

He had for fome time waited for an- op- 
portunity of determining himfelf, even after 
he found it vain to think of making his 
peace at home. He let his Jacobite friends 
in England know that they had but to com- 
mand him, and he was ready to venture in 
their fervice the little all that remained, as 
frankly as he had expofed all that was gone. 
At length, (fays he, talking of himfelf) thefc 
commands came, and were executed in the 
following manner. The pcrfon who was 

fent 
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fcnt to mc, arrived in the beginning of Jul^ 
17 1 5^ at the place I had retired to in Dau 
phine. He fpoke in the name of all 
friends whofe authority could influence xne 
and he brought me word, that Scotland wa 
not only ready to take arms, but unde 
fome fort of difTatisfadlion to be with-heid 
from beginning : that in England the peo* 
pie were exafperated againft the govern'* 
ment to fuch a degree, that far from 
wanting to - be encouraged, they could 
not be retrained from infulting it on every 
occafion; that the whole tory party was 
become avowedly Jacobites ^ that many of« 
ficers of the army, and the majority of the 
fpldiers, were well affedted to the caufe; 
that the city of London was ready to rifc» 
and that the enterprizes for feizing of fe« 
veral places, were ripe for execution ; in a 
Word, that mo(l of the principal tories 
were in a concert with the duke of Or* 
MONO : for I had prefTod particularly to be 
informed whether liis grace a^ed alone^ 
or if not, who were ,his council; and 
that the others were fo difpofed, that 
there remained no doubt of their joining 

as 
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as (boa as the firft blow ihould be ftruck. 
He added, that my friends were a little 
fiirprifedy to obferve that I lay neuter in 
fuch a conjuncture. He reprefented to 
ine the danger I ran, of being prevented 
by people of all fides from having the 
merit, of engaging early in this enterprize, 
and how unaccountable it would be for a 
map, impeached and attainted under the 
prefent government, to take no fhare in 
bringing about a revolution fo near at hand, 
and la certain. He intreated that I would 
defer no longer to join the Chevalie^, to 
advife and aflid in carrying on his affairs, 
and to folicit and negotiate at the court of 
France, where my friends imagined that 
I (hould not fail to meet a favourable re- 
ception, and from whence they made no 
doubt of receiving afiiftance in a fituation 
of affairs fo critical, fo unexpected, and 
fo promifing. He concluded, by giving 
me a letter from the Pretender, whom he 
had feen in his way to me, in which I was 
prefled to repair without lofs of time to 
Comercyj and this inftance was ground- 
ed on the meflfage which the bearer of the 

(D) letter 
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letter had brought me from England. Irm 
the progrefs of the converfatbn with the^ 
ineflenger, he related a number of fa&s^ 
which fatisiied me as to the general difpo— 
fition of the people } bat he gave me littler 
fatisfa<5tion as to the meafcrres taken to iih— 
prpve this difpofition^ for driving the bti^ 
finefs on with vigour, if it tended to a re- 
volution, or for fupportrng it to advantage 
if it fpun into a war^ When 1 queftion- 
ed him concerning feveral perfons whole 
difindination to the government admitted 
no doubti and whofe names, quality, and 
experience were very eflential to the fuccefs 
of the undertaking i he bwned to me that 
they kept a great referve^ and did at moft 
but encourage others to z& hy general and 
dark expreflions, I received this account 
and this fummons ill in my bed j yet im« 
portant as the matter was, a few minutes 
ierved to determine me. The circumftances 
wanting to form a reafonable inducement 
to engage, did not excufe me^ but the 
fmart of a bill of attainder tingled in every 
vein, and I looked on my party to be un^ 
der opjpreiTion, and to call for my ai&i^ 

(lancc< 
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(iaDce; Befides which, I confidered firft 
that I fhould be certainly ioformed) when 
I conferred with the Chevalier, of many 
particulars unknown to this gentleman j for 
I did not imagine that the EngliCb could 
he {6 near to take up arms as he reprefented 
them to be, on no other foundatbn than 
that which he expofed. 

In this manner having for fome time 
debated with bimfelf, and taken his refo- 
lution, he loft no time in repairing to the 
Pretender at Comercy, and took the feala 
6t that nominal king, as he bad formerly 
thofe of his potent miftrei^i But this was 
ft terrible falling off indeed } and the very 
SiSt converfation he had with this weak 
^rcyei^or^ gave him the mod 'Unfavourable 
cxpe&ations of future fuccefs. He talked 
to me, (fays his lordihip) like a man who 
,expe£ted every moment to fet out for Eng- 
land or Scotland, but who did not very 
well know for which i and when he enter^* 
cd into the particulars of his affairs, I foundi 
that concerning the former, he ha(i nothing 
more circumftantial or pofitive * to go upon^ 
than what 1 have already related. But 

(D2) the 
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the duke of Okmond had been for fome 
time, ] cannot fay how long, engaged with 
the Chevalier : he had taken the direAion 
of this whole affair, as far as^ it related to 
England, upon himfelf, and had received 
a commiflion for this purpofe, which con- 
tained the mod ample powers that could 
be given. But (lilly however, all was un** 
fettled, undetermined, and ill underftood. 
The duke had afked from France a fmall 
body of forces, a fum of money, and a 
quantity of ammunition ; but to the firft 
part of the requeft he received a flat denial, 
bat was m^e to hope that fpme arms and 
fome ammunition might be given. This 
was but a very gloomy profpedt ; yet hope 
fwelled the deprefled party fo high that 
they talked of nothing lefs than an in-* 
ftant and ready revolution. It was their 
intereft to be fecret and induftrious ; but, 
rendered fanguine by their paflions, they 
made no doubt of fubverting a government 
with which they were angry, and gave as 
great an a1arm» as would have been impru- 
dent at the eve of a general infurredion. 

Sucli 
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Such was the ftate of things when Bo«* 
xiNGBROKE arrived to take up liis new of- 
fice at Comercy ; and although he faw the 
deplorable ftate of the party with which he 
was embarked, yet he refolvcd to give his 
affairs the beft complexion he was able;, and 
fct out for Paris, in order to procure from 
that court the neccflary fuccours for his new 
matter's invafion of England. But his re* 
ception and negociations at Paris, were ftill 
more unpromifing than thofe at Comercy, 
and nothing but abfolute infatuation fcemed 
to dictate every meafure taken by. the par- 
ty. He there found a multitude of people 
at work, and every one doing what fremed 
good in his own eyes 5 no fubordination, no 
order, no concert. The Jacobites had 
wrought one another up to look upon the 
fuccefs of the prefent defigns, as infallible : 
every meeting-houfe which the populace de- 
mbliihed, as he himfelf fays, every little 
drunken riot which happened, ferved to 
confirm them in thefe fanguine expedta- 
tions; and there was hardly one among 
them who would lofe the air of contributing 
by his intrigues to the reftoration, which he 

(D 3) took 
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took for granted would be brought about in 
a few weeks. Care and hope, fays our au** 
thor very humouroUfly, fate on every bufy 
Iri(h face; thofe who could read and write, 
had letters to (hew, and thofe who had not 
arrived to this pitch of erudition, had their 
fecrets to whifper. No fex was excluded 
from this miniftry ; Fanny Oglethorpe 
kept her corner in it, and Oliv; Trant, 
a woman of the fame mixed reputation, 
was the great wheel of this political ma- 
chine. The ridiculous correfpondence was 
carried on with England by people of like 
importance, and who were bufy in founds 
ing the alarm in the ears of an enemy, 
whom it was their intereft to furprife. By 
thefe means, as he himfelf continues to in<^ 
form us, the government of England was^ 
put on its guard, fo that before he tame 
to Paris, what was doing had been dif- 
covered. The little armament made at 
Havre de Grace, which furniihed the only 
means to the Pretender of landing on the 
coafts of Britain, and which had exhaufted 
the treafury of St. Germains, was taUced of 
publicly^ The earl of Stair, the Eng* 

m 
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Ii(h minifter at that city» very fooD difco?* 
vered its deftination, and all the particulars 
of the intended invation ; the names of the 
perfons from whom fupplies came, and who 
were particularly adive in the defign, were 
whifpered about at tea-tables and coffee* 
hottfes. In fliort, what by the indifcretion of 
the projedors, what by t)ie private interefts 
and ambitious views of the French, the mofl: 
private tranfadions came to light ; and fuch 
of the more prudent plotters, who fuppofed 
that they had trufted their heads to the 
keeping of one or two friends, were, in re- 
ality at the mercy of numbers. Into fuch 
company, exclaims our noble writer, was 
I fallen for my fins. $dll, however, he 
went on, (leering in the wide ocean with- 
out a compafs, till the death of Lewis 
XIV. and the arrival of the duke of Or- 
MONO at Paris, rendered all his endeavours 
abortive: yet notwithftanding thefe unfa- 
vourable circumftances, he ftill continued 
to difpatch feveral meifages and directions 
for England, to which he •jeceiyed very 
$va(ive and ambiguous anfwers. Among 
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the number of thcfe, he drew up a paper 
at Chavillc, in concert with the duke of 
Ormon'd, marfliai Berwick, and De 
ToRCY, which was fcnt to England juft 
before the death of the king of France, rc- 
prefenting that France could not anfwer 
the demands of their memorial, and pray- 
ing dirciflions what to do, A reply to this 
came to him through the French fecretary 
of ftate, wherein they declared themfelyes 
unable to fay any thing, till they faw 
what turn affairs would take on the death 
of the king, which had reached their ears. 
Upon another occafion a meffage coming 
from Scotland to prefs the Chevalier to 
haften their rifing, he difpatched a meifen* 
ger to London to the carl of Mar, to tell 
him that the concurrence of England in 
the infurredion, was ardently wi(hed and 
expelled: but inftead of that nobleman-s 
waiting for inftrudtions, he had already 
gone into the highlands, and had there ac-^ 
tually put himfelf at the head of his clans. 
After this, in*concert with the duke of Or- 
MOND, he difpatched one Mr. Hamilton, 
who got aU the papers by heart, for fear of 
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a mifcarriage^ to their friends inr England, 
to inform them, that though the Chevalier 
was deftitute of fuccour, and all reafonable 
hopes of it, yet he would land as they 
pleafed in England or Scotland, at a mi* 
nute's warning; and therefore they might 
rife immediately after they had fent dif- 
patches to him. To this meffage Mr. 
Hamilton returned very foon, with an 
aofwer given by lord Lansdowne, in th<J 
name of all the perfons privy to the fecret, 
that fince affairs grew daily worfe, and 
would not mend by delay, the malecon- 
tents in England had refolved to declare 
immediately, and would be ready to join 
the duke of Ormond on his landing ; add- 
ing, that his perfon would be as fafe in 
England as in Scotland, and that in every 
other refpeA it was better he (hould land 

in England; that, they had ufed their ut- 
mod endeavours, and hoped the weftern 
counties would be in a good pofture to re- 
ceive him, and that be (hould land as near 
as poffible to Plymouth. With thefe af- 
furances the duke embarked, though he 
bad heard before of the feizure of many of 

his 
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his mod zealous adherents, of the difperfion 
of many more, and the confternation of all i 
lb that upon his arrival at Plymouth, find* 
ing nothing in readinefs, he returned to 
Brirany. In thefe circumftances the Preten** 
der himfelf fent to have a veflel got ready 
ibr him at Dunkirk, in which he went io 
Scotland, leaving lord Bolingbrokb all 
this while at Paris, to try if by any means 
(ome adi^ance might not be procured^ 
without which all hopes of fuccefs'were at 
an end. It was during his negociation upon 
this miferable proceedings that he was 
fent for by Mrs. Trant, (a woman who 
})ad ibme time before ingratiated herfelf 
with the regent of France, by fupplyiag 
him with miilrdfles from England) to a \iu 
tie houfe in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
file lived with mademoifelle Chauserv^ 
dn old fuperannuated waiting-woman be*** 
longing to the regent. By thefe he was 
acquainted with the meafures they had ta<*> 
)cen for the ferviceof the duke of Ormondj 
although Bolingbrokb, who was adual 
fecretary to the negotiation, had never 
):)een admitted to a confidence in their fe- 

cr?ts. 
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.^Tcts. He was therefore a little furprifed^ 

mt finding fuch mean agents employed 

vfithout his privity, and very foon found 

4hem utterly unequal to the talk. He 

quickly therefore withdrew himfelf from 

iuqh wretched auxiliaries, and the regent 

himielf Teemed pleafed at his defection. 

|n the mean time the Pretender fet fail 
fromi Dunkirk for Scotland, and though 
BcLiNGBRoKB had all along perceived 
that his caufe was hopelefe and his pro* 
jeds ill defigned i altliough he had met 
with nothing but oppofition and difap-* 
pointment in his fervice, yet he confidered 
.that this of all others was the time he 
ODold not be permitted to relax in the 
caufe. He now therefore negleded no 
means, forgot no argument which his un- 
derftandiRg could fuggeft, in applying to 
the court of France ; but his fuccefs waa 
not anfwerable to his indudry. The king^ 
cf France, not able to furoifli the Pretcnr 
der with money himfelf, had writ fome 
time before his death to his grandfon the 
king of Spain, and had obtained from hin\ 
9, promife of forty thoufand crowns. A 

ftnall 
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fmall part of this futn had been received 
by the queen's treafurer at St. Germains^ 
and had been fent to Scotland, or employ- 
ed to defray the expences which were daily 
making on the coafl:: at the fame time 
BoLiNGBROKE prefTed the Spanish ambaf* 
fader at Paris, and folicited the minifter at 
the court of Spain. He took care to have a 
number of officers picked out of the Irifli 
troops which ferve in France, gave thcih 
their routes, and fent a (hip to receive and 
tranfport them to Scodand. Still however 
the money came in fo flowly, and in fuch 
trifling fums, that it turned to little ac- 
count; and the officers were on their way . 
to the Pretender. At the fame time he 
formed a defign cif engaging French priva- 
teers, in the expedition, that were to have 
carried whatever (hould be neceflary to 
fend to any part of Britain in their firft 
voyage, and then to cruize under the Pre- 
tender's commiffion. He had adually 
agreed for fome, and had it in his power 
to have made the fame bargain with 
others: Sweden on one fide, and Scot- 
land on the other, could have afforded 

theox 
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thetn retreats; and if the war had 
been kept up in any part of the moun^ 
tains^ this armament would have been 
oi the utmoft advantage. But all his 
projeds land negociations failed, by the 
Pretender's precipitate return, who was 
not above fix weeks in his expedition, and 
flew out of Scotland even before ,all had 
been tried in his defence. 

The expedidon being in his manner to- 
tally defeiated, Bolingbroke now began 
to think that it was his duty as well as 
intereft, .to fave the poor remains of the 
difa{^inted party. He never had any 
great opinion of the Pretender's fuccefs be- 
fore he fet off; but when this adventurer 
had taken the laft ftep which it was in his 
power to make, our fccrctary then refolv- 
xd to fikflfer neither him, nor the Scotch, 
to be any longer bubbles of their own cre- 
dulity, and of the fcandalous artifices of 
the French court. In a converfation he 
had with the Marihal De Huxelles, he 
took occafion to declare, that he would 
not be the inflrument of amufing the 
Scotch } and fince he was able to do 

them 
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them no other fervice, he would at leait 
inform them of what little dependence 
they might place upon affiftance from 
Prance^ He added^ that he would fend tbom 
veflels, which with thofe already oa dip 
coaft of Scotland, might ferve to btin^ d£t 
the Pretender, the earl of M'ar^ and as many 
others as pofiible^ The mar(bal BppnMed 
his refolution, and advifed htm to ckccvite 
it as the only thing which was ]iftk 4d ^o.i 
but in the mean time the Pretender laodbd 
at Graveline, and gave orders to. fliop oU 
veiTels bound on his , account to . ScQl^i<iid j 
and BoLiNGBROK£ faw him the mofiiiDg 
after his arrival at St. Oermaih^^antd -he 
received him with open arms* 

As it was the fecretary's bttfinefe,.: aS* 
foon as BoLiNGBRolCB heard of his returaf 
he went to acquaint the French couft 
with it, when it was reeomtfiended id 
him to advife the Pretender to proceed* to 
Bar with all poflible diligence i and in 
this meafure BoLiNGSRoitE entirely con^^ 
curred« But the Pretender himiielf waa in 
no fuch hafte, he had a mind to (lay fome 
time at St. Germains, and in th^ neigh- 

bourhood 
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*bourhood of Paris, and to have a private 
meeting with the regent: he accordingly 
fent BoLiNGBROKE to folicit this meeting! 
who exerted all his influence in the nego- 
tiation. He wrote and fpoke to the aiap^ 
'fiial De HuxELLESy who anfwered him 
by word of mouth and by letters, refufing 
him by both, and alluring him that the 
regent faid the things which- were afked 
were puerilities, and fwore he would not 
.fee him. The fccretary, no ways difpleaf- 
-td with his ill fuccefsi returned with this 
'iDfwcr to his mafter, who acquiefbed in 
ihiB determination, and declared he would 
inftantly fet out for Lorrain, at the fiime 
time affuring Bolinobroke of his firm re^ 
iiance on his integrity. 

. However the Pretender, inftead of tak«- 
. Ing poft for Lorrain^ as he had promifed^ 
"Went to a little houfe in the Bois de Bou» 
logne, where his female minifters refided^ 
mod there continued for (everal days,, feeing 
Hhe Spanifli and Swedi(h minifters, and 
«ven the regent himfelf. It might have 
^n in thefe interviev^ that he was fet 
igainft his new fccretary, and taught to 

be. 
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believe that he had been remifs in his duty 
and falfe to his truft : be this as it will 
a few days after> the duke of Ormond 
came to fee Bolingbroke, and having firft 
prepared him for the furprize, put into his 
hands a note direded to the duke, and a 
little fcrip of paper dircdted to the fecre- 
tary; they were both in the Pretender's 
hand-writing, and dated as if written by 
him on his way to Lorrain, but in this 
BoLiNGBROKE was not to be deceived^ 
who knew the place of his prefent rcfi- 
dcnce. In one of thefc papers the Pretcn- 
der declared that he had no farther occa-* 
fion for the fecretary's fervice, and the 
other was an order to him to give up the 
papers in his office ; all which he ob- 
fcrves, might have been contained in a 
letter-cafe of a moderate fize. He gaye 
the duke the feals, and fome papers which 
he could readily come at ; but for fome 
others, in which there were feveral infi- 
nuations under the Pretender's own hand^ 
refledling upon the duke himfelf, thefe he 
took care to convey by a fafe hand, fince 
it would have been very improper that the 

duke 
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Siikefhould have fecn theni. As hb thui 
gave up without fcruple all the paperd 
which remained in his hands, becaufb 
he w^s determined liever to make ufe of 
tfaem, fo he declares he took a fecret pride 
in never alking for thbfe of his own which 
Tirere in the Pretender^s hands; content^ 
iog himfelf with making the duke under- 
ftand j how little need there was to get rid 
of a man in this manner^ who. only , wanted 
iin opportunity to get rid of the Pretender 
and his caufe; In iz&y if we furvey the 
meafures taken on the one iidei and the 
abilities of the man on the other, . it will not 
dppear any way wonderful that he fhquld 
be difgufted with a party^ who h^d neithei^ 
principle to give a foundation to their hdpes^ 
«inion to advance them^ or abilities to put 
them in motion. 

60LINGBROKE being thus difmilTed 
from the Pretender's fervice, he fuppofed 
that he had got rid of the trouble and thd 
Ignominy of fo mean an employment at 
the fame time; but he was miftaken: he 
was no foouer rejected from the office^ thaii 
artieles of impeachment were preferred 

(E) againll 
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againfl: biin, in the fatne madner as he 
bad before been impeached ifi England^ 
though not with fuch efirftaal injury to his 
peribn and fortune* The articles of bt9 iiA* 
peach ment bf)r the Pretender were brancfccid 
OQtima ieveii headS) in which tie wasao^ 
ctifed of treacberyi incapacity, and negledfi 
The firft was. That be was never to be 
found by ^hofe who came to him about ba<^ 
£ne£i i and if by chance or (^acagem they 
got hdd of bihi) he afFeded being in an huc^ 
ry, and by puiiiiig them off to another time, 
ftiil avoided giving them any anrwer. The. 
fecond was^That the earl of M ak complainied 
by fix difFcrftftt imeffengers, at different timcSi 
before the Ch^vdier tame from Dunkirk^ of 
his being in want of arms and ammunition^ 
and prayed a fpeedy relief 5 and though the 
things demanded were in my lord's power^ 
there was not fo much as on6. pound of 
powder in any of the fhips^ which by his 
lordfhip's direAiods parted from France^ 
Thkdly, .The Pretender himfelfj after hia 
arrival, few general H ami ltoh to inform 
him^ that his want of arms and ammunr^ 
lion was fuch J that ht {hould be obliged ta 

leave 



icave Scotland/ uhlefe he rctki^cStj^S&f 
tcficf : yet lord BoLtNeBRcyitft' atttuifia'Mrl 
llAitfiLi'oN tweWe- days togethefi and'did 
not introduce hirii to any of the Frehra iiii- 
ttifto^s, though he was referred to theth for 
a particular accotint of affairs j Of fd'thttth 
ia9 comrilunicated his fetters t& the'bueen/ 
or any body clfe. Fourthly, The cotirit de 
4Castel Blanco had for fcveral months, 
^X Havre, a confiderable quantity of arms 
\9iid ammunition^ and did daily afk his lord- 
Jbip's orders how to difpofe of them, but ne-^ 
^Vcf got any inftruftions/ Fifthly, the Pre- 
tender's friends at the French couirt, had for 
:JCbme time paft no very good opinion of 
.lUs lordflbip's integrity, and a Vefy bad one 
ipf his difcretion; Sixthly, at a time when 
.jl3)any merchants in France would have 
Carried privately any quantity of arms and 
.ammunition into Scotland^ his lordfhip de- 
«£red a public order for the embarkation, 
«v^hich being a thing not to be granted, i^ faid 
jto have been done in order to urge d denial, 
iaftly. The Pretender ^^rote to his lordfliip 
l)y every occafion after his arrival in Scot- 
land ^ and though there were many op- 

(E 2) portuni^ 
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pdrtuniues ' of writing in return, yet frorfi 

the* time he landed there, to the day he left 

,«-■-• 

It, he never received any letter front his 
ordfhip. Such v^ere the articles, by a very 
extraordinary rcverfe of fortune, preferred 
againft lord Bolingbrokei in lefs than an 
year after fimilar articles were drawn up 
againft hina by the oppofite party at home. 
It i$ not eafy to find out what he cQuld havfe 
done, thq$ to difoblige all fides ^ but he had 
learned by this lime, to make out happinefs 
from the confcioufnefs of his own defigns^ 
and to confidcr all the reft ef mankind ^ 
uniting in a fadion to opprefs virtue. 

fiut though it was mortifying to be thus 
rejeded on both- fides, yet he was riot re*- 
mifs in vindicating hirafclf from all. Againft 
thefe articles of impeachment, therefore 
lie drew up an elaborate anfwer, in which 
he vindicates himfclf with great plaufibility. 
He had long, as he afiures, vviihed to leave 
the Pretender's fervice, but was entirely at a 
iofs how to conduiS himfelf in fo difficult k 
refignation ; but at lengthy fays he, the 
Pretender and his council difpofed of things 
better for me than I could have done for 

myfelf. 
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myfclf. I had refolved on his return frorp 
Scotland, to follow bim till his refidenco 
fliould be fixed fomewhere^ after which » 
having ferved the tdries in this, which I 
looked upon as their laft ftruggle for power, 
and having continued to adt in the Preten- 
der's affairs, till the end of the tertn for 
. vrhich I embarked with him^ I (hpuld have 
cftecmed myfclf to be at liberty, and 'fhould, 
in the civilefl manner I was able, have ta« 
Icen fpy leave of hini. Had we parte4 
thus, I fhould have remained in a very 
ilrange fituation all the reft of my life ; on 
one fide, he would hav? thought that he 
liad a right on any future occafion to call 
me out of my retreat, the tories would prob- 
ably have thought the fame thing, my re^ 
^lution was taken to refufe tl^em botb^ and 
JL forefaw that both would condemn me : oi; 
the other fide, the confideratron of his hav- 
ing kept meafures with me, joined to that of 
^ leaving once openly declared for him, would 
laive created a point of honour by \yhich ( 
Should have been tied down, not only fron^ 
fsver engaging againft himjj but alfo fron^ 
fnaking my peace at home. Xhc Pr^tendef^ 

(E 3) CW« 
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xmt this Gordian knot afunder at one blow j 
be bro^e tbe links of that chain wbich for** 
mef engagements had f^ftened on me^ and 
gave: aae a .right to efteem myfelf as frep 
from, all obligations of keeping meaforei 
with bim^ as I (hould have continued if I 
bad never engaged in his intereft. 

It is nQt to he fuppofed that, one fo very 
delicate to preferve his honour, urould pre^ 
viouQy have bafely betrayed his em{4oyer : a 
fnan copfcious of adling (b infamous a part^ 
would have undertaken no defence, 43ut let 
the laccufations, which could not materially 
9ffe^ him, blow over, and wait for the c^lm 
that vy:a^ tp fucceed in tranquility. He ap^ 
peal$ to all the miniilers with whom iie 
trania^^ed bufineis, for the integrity of hisi 
proceedings, at that juncture ^ and had he 
been really guilty, when he oppofed the mi^ 
niftiy here. after his return, they would not 
^ave failed to brand and dete£i: his duplicity^ 
Xh? truth h^ that he perhaps was the moll 
di(inter(?(ied i^iinifler at that time in the 
Preteni^r's ^ourtj as he had fpent great 
(uiT^s of his own money in his fervice^ 
^n^ aeyer V^p^Id ^ obliged tp him for ^ 

far- 
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farthing, in which cafe be Wlcyes that h« 
was fingle. His integrity is much lefs 
impeachable on thii occafion than Jbis am*^ 
bition; fpr all the (leps be took may be 
fairly afcribed to his diipleafurfs at having 
the duke of Ojrmono and the earl of Ma^; 

, ' t 

treated n)ore confidentially thap him&lft 

|t was his aim always to 1^ foremoft in 

every ado^inlArjation, and he coqld not bear 

to ^Q: as a fubaltero^ in fo p^try a court as 

th4t of the Preujqdcr. 

^t ^all periods of Ifw e3(ile> he dill lookr 
cd towards home with iecjret regret i and 
il^d taken every opportunity to ^pply to 
thpfe in power, either to foftei* his pro^ 
lecutions or leiTen the number of bis ene« 
mies at home. In acceptipg {lis <^c 
wider the Preteoder. be made it a condi^ 
tipn to be at liberty tP quit .^.poft when^ 
ever he /hould ibiok pr<?per5 »od being 
jDpw difgracefuJly difipifled, be turned bis 
ifnipd entircJiy towards making his peace 
in Englaqd, and.etpplpying all tbe unfor*^ 
lunate experience he had acquired to un- 
deceive his tory ;fric»d>s, apdtp promote the 

linipn and ^jjjet. pf bis native country, I^ 

(E4) was 
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was not a little favourable to his hopes^ 
that about this time, though unknown tq 
him, the earl of Stair, ambaflador to the 
French court, had received full power to 
treat with him whilfl: he was engaged with 
the Pretender ; but yet had never made him 
any propofals, which might he confidered 
as th^ groiTeft outrage. But when the 
breach with the Pretender was univerfally 
known, the earl fent one monfieur Salu« 
DIN, a gentleman of Geneva, to lord Bo- 
LiNGBROKE, to commuuicate to him * his 
majefty king George's favourable difpofition 
to grant him a pardon, and his own earned 
defire to ferve him as far as he was able^ 
This wtts an offer by much too. advantageous 
for BoLiNGBROKE in his wretched circqm- 
Ranees to refufe ; he embraced it, as became 
him to do, with all poffible fenfeof the king^s 
goodnefs, and of the ambaflador's friendffiip. 
They had frequent conferences Shortly af- 
ter upon the fubjc(ft. The turn which the 
Englifli miniftry gave the matter, was to 
enter into a treaty to reverfe his attainder* 
and to ftipulate the conditions on which 
Ihis a(St of grace fl^ould be granted him ; 
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bot this method of negotiation he would 
by no means fubmit to; the notion of a 
treaty (hocked him, and he refolved never 
to be reftored, rather than go that way to 
work. Accordingly he opened himfelf 
without any referve to lord Stair, and . 
told him> that he looked qpon himfelf 
obliged in honour and confcience, to un« 
deceive his friends in England, both as to 

r hi 

the (late of foreign affairs, as to the ma- 
tiagenient of the Jacobite interefl abroad, 
and as to the charaAers of the perfonsi; 
ao every one of which points he knew 
the^ to be moft grofsly ahd moft dabger* 
ouily deluded. He dbferved, that the 
treatment he had received froni the Pre* 
lender and his adherents, would juftify 
\k\m to the world in doing this. That if 
lie remained in exile all his life, that he 

• • • 

VDight be a(rured that he would never have 
more to do wit^ the Jacobite c^ufe; and 
^at if he were reftored, he would give it 
«a efFeftual blow, in making that apology 
^hich the Pretender had put him under i 
acbeffity of making. That in doing this 
^e flattered himfelf that he fihoCild a)ntfi^ 



Imte fomething towards the eftabii(bment 
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cf the kings's government, and to tb« 
onion of bis fubje<^« He added, that if 
|be court thought hina fincere in tbpfe pro* 
feffions, a. treaty with him was uoneGcC> 
iary ; and if they did not believe fo, then ^ 
treaty would be dangerous to him* Tb« 
carl of Stair, who has alfo confiroicci 
this account of lord Bolingbroke^s, in a 
letter to Mr, Ceaggs^ readily came into 
bis fentiments on this head, and foon aftiSf 
the king approved it upon their lepcelcnr 
tations: he accordingly received a pfoonife 
of pardon from George L who on tbo 2d 
of July 1 716, created his father baron p£ 
Battersea, in the county of Surry, «pd 
vifcouot St. John. This Teemed prepara^ 
tory to his own re^loration 9 and inftead 
of profecuting any farther ambitioitt 
fchemes againft the government, he rattier 
began to turn bis mind to philofophys 
and iince he could not gratify bis ambitioii 
to its full extent, he endeavoured to letftt 
the arts of defpifing it, The variety of 
diibrersful events that bad hitherto atterid^- 
f d all bis Aruiggles, at laft bad thrown bim 
tato « i^as« of refteiStion^ and thb produced. 



t * ' 
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hy way of relief, a confolatb philofophica, 
which he wrote the fame yes^r, under the 
tide of {lefledtions upon Exile. In this 
piece, in which he profefTes to imitate the 
manner of §eneca> he, with feme wit^ 
4raws his own pid:ure, and reprefents 
himlelf as fqfFeriog periecutioHa for hav^i^ 
ix3g fenred his country with abilities and 
integrity. A ftate of exile thus incurred^^ 
lit very jufiiy ihews to be rather honour* 
4dde than diftref&ful ; and indeed^ there are 
lew men that will deny, but that the 
company of Grangers to virtue, is better 
tban the conipany of enemies to it. Be^* 
j^Ldes this pbilofophical tra^, he alfo wrote 
thjiB year ieveral letters, in anfwer to the 
chvge laid upon hiq? by the Pretender 
and his adherents > and the following 
jear he drew up a indication of hist 
yrbole condiid with refpedt to the tories^ 
VI the form of a letter, to Sir Wi^lliam, 
Wyndham. 

Nor was he So entirely dievoted to the fa^ 
tigu^s of bufinefs^ but that fae gave pleafure 
a ihare in his .purfuits. He had neve& 
fnuch agreed with the lady he firft mar- 
\^ 1^4^ after a (I>ort cohabitation, they 

fepa-- 
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Separated arid lived ever after afunder* She 
therefore remained in England, upon his 
going into exile, and by proper application 
to the.throne^ was allowed a fufficient maio- 
tenance to fupport her with becotning digr 
nity: however, (he did not long furvive 
his firft difgrace, and upon his becoming a 
widower, he began to think of trying his 
fortune once more, in a ft ate virhich w^s at 
firft fo unfavourable. For this purpofe, 
he caft his eye on the widow of the mar^ 
quis of ViLLETTR, and niece to the fa* 
mous madam Maintenon ; a young lady 
of great merit and underftanding, pofleff* 
ed of a veryJarge fortune, but incumbei^ 
cd with a long and troublefome law-fuit« 
In the company of this very fenfible wo<» 
man, he paiTed his time in France, . fome* 
times in the country, and fometimes at 
the capital, till the year 1723, in which, 
after the breaking up of the parliament, his 
inajefty was pleafed to grant him a pardon 
as to his perfonal fafety, but as yet neither 
reftoring him to his family inheritance, bis 
title, or a feat in parliament. 

To obtain this favour, had been the 
cpyerning. . principle of his politica for fprne 

yea^^ 
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^ears before 5 and upon the firft notice of 

his good fortune^ he prepared to return to 

his native country, where, however, hi3 

dearefl: connexions were either dead, or 

declared thcmfelves fufpicious of his for* 

mcr conduA in fupport of their party* 

It is obfervable, that bilhop Atter*- 

BCTRY^ who 'Was bani(hed at this tinie, for 

a fuppofed treafonable correfpondence . in 

favour of the tories^ was fet on ftiorc 

at Calais, jufl: when lord Bolingbrokb 

arrived, there on his return to England, 

p extraordinary a reverfe of fortune^ 

could not fail of (Ifongly afFcding that 

good prelate, who obferved with fome 

emotion, that he perceived hitefelf fo be 

exchanged: he prefently left it to hia 

auditors to imagine, whether his country 

were the lofer or the gainer by fuch an ex-^ 

change* • 

Lord Bolingbrokb, upoix his return to 
liis native country began to riiake very 
vigorous applications for farther favours 
from the crown ; his pardon^ without the 
«aeans of fupport, was but an empty, or 
perhaps, it might be called a diftrefsful 
a& of kindnefs, as it brought him back 

among 



tunoDg his former friendsy in a ftate of 
inferiority his pride could toot endure, 
tiowever^ bis apjplications were toon aftet 
fuccefsfuK for in about two yeatrs after his ' 
retorHy he obtained an aift of parHament 
to reftore him to his family inberitancei 
which amouoced to near three fehoofand 
pounds a year^ He was aifo enabled by 
the fame to poffefs any purcbafe he (hould 
make of any other eftate in the kingdoitoi 
And be accordingly pitched upon a feat df 
lord Tank£rvill£'s» at Dawley^ neit 
tlxbridge in Middlefex^ where he fettled 
With his lady^ and laid himfelf out to en^^ 
joy the rural pleafures in pecfe£tion, &nc6 
the more glorious ones of ambition werd 
denied him« . With this refolatiod he be^ 
gan to improve his new pUrchafe in a verjr 
peculiar (lyle, giving it all the air of ^ 
country farmj and adorning even his halt 
with all the implements of hufbandry. We 
have a fketch of his v^ay of livirtg in this re- 
treat, ih a letter of Pope's to Swift, whd 
omits no opportunity of reprefenting his 
ioi-dftiip in the moft artitablc points df Viewa 
iThis letter is dated from Dawky, the coun-» 
try farm abovd^mentioncd, and begihs thusj 

"I now 
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^ I noW hold the pen for itiy lord Boli^te- 

*« *»lok*j who li reading yow letter be- 

^ tween two hiy-cocks; but hie attention 

•• is fomdwhat diverted, by cafting his eyes 

** on &6 cbuds, not ih admitatidti of 

** trhat yoa fay, but for fear of a fhowen 

* He 19 pleafcd with your placing hith in 

** thtf triofiiVirafe, between yourfelf and 

•« ttteij thoiigh he fays he doubts he {hall 

«« fate like LEPibus, while one t)f us runs 

<« aWay ' with all the power, like Augvs-^ 

<« Ttis, atrd another with all the ^leafure^ 

«* Kfce ANtoNY. It is upon a forefight of 

♦* this;- that he has fitted up his farm, and 

*• ' you win agree that this fcheme of re- 

** tftat is not founded upon weak appear- 

«• ahtes. Upon his return from Bath, he 

«* 'finds • all peccant humours" are purged 

*^ out of him; and his great temperance 

*• afid ctecononjy are fo fignal, that the 

^ firft is fit for my conftitution, and thd 

" latter would enable you to lay up fo 

'^ much money as to buy a biftiopric in 

^\ JBfngland. As to the return of his health 

*' Sitid vigour^ were you here, you might 

** enquire of his hay- makers; but as to 

ibis temperance, I can anfwer that fat 

" one 
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<^ one-\^hole day, we have had nothiog for 
<^ dinner but mutton brtith, beans and ba^ 
*^ con, and a barn door fowL Now bii 
'^ lord(hip is run after his cart, I have a 
^^ moment left to myfelf to tell you, that 
** I overheard htm yefterday agree' with a 
*^ painter for two hundred poiinds, to 
^^ paint' his coiintry-haU with raktis^ 
*< fpades, prongs, &c. and other. orna-; 
^' ments/ merely to countenance his call*. 
*^ ing this place a farm/* What Pope. 
here fays of his engagements with a pain* 
ter, was fhortly after executed 5 the ball 
was painted accordingly in black crayons 
only, fo that at fir (l viev^ it brought to 
mind the figures often feen fcratched with* 
charcoaU or the fmoak of a candle, upon 
the kitchen walls of farm-houfes. . The 
whole however produced a moft llriking 
eiitift^ and over the door at the entrance 
into it, was this motto: satis beatus 
RURis HONOR i BUS. Hls lordihip feemed 
fo be extremely happy in this purfuit o£ 
moral r anquiiity, and in the exultadon o£ 
his heart could not fall of comdiunicating 
his iaiisfaaions to his friend Swift, I am 
ia aa§[ own farm, fays he, and here I. 
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firong and tenacious roots : I have Caught 
hold of the earthy to ufe a gardener's phrafe^ 
and neither my enemies nor my friends will 
find it an eafy matter to tranfplant me again. 

■ ■ * 

There is not, perhaps, a flronger inftancd 
in the world than his lordfliip, that an am- 
bitious mind can never be fairly fubdued, but 
will flill feek for thofe gratifications which 
jretirement can never fupply. All this time 
lie was miflaken in his paflion for folitude, 
_ and fuppofed that to be the child of philofo^ 
. phy, which was only the effefts of fpleen t 
it was in vain that he attempted to take root 
_ in the (hade of obfcurity ; he was originally 
bred in the glare of public occupation, and 
_ lie fecretly once more wiflied for tranfplan^ 
~ tation. He was only a titdar lord, he had 
. not been thoroughly refloreds and, as he 
was excluded from a feat in the houfe of 
peers, he burned with impatience to play a 
_ part in that confpicuous theatre. Impelled 
by this defirCj he could no longer be re(irain-« 
_cd in obfcurity, but once more entered into 
the buftle of public bufinefs, and difavow^ 
ing all obligations to the nlinifter, he erti-^ 
-barked in the oppofition againft him, in 

(F) which 
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which he had feveral powerful coadjutors : 
but previouOy he had taken care to prefer a 
petition to the houfe of connnons, defirin<g 
to be reinftated in his former enioluments 
and capacities. This petition at firft occa* 
fioned very warm debates ; Walpole, who 
pretended to efpoufe bis caufe, atledgeci that 
it was very right to admit him to his inhe- 
ritance .5 and vvhcn lord William Paw- 
XET moved for a claufe, to difqualify hiih 
from fitting in either houfe, Walpole re- 
jefted the motion, fecretly fatisfied with k 
refolution which bad been fetded in the ca- 
binet, that he (hould never more be admits 
ted into any (hare of power. To this artftll 
method of evading his pretenfionsj Boling->> 
BROKE was no ftrangers and he was now 
refolved to ihake that power, which thus 
endeavoured to obftrqdt the increafe of fais 
own : taking therefore his part in the oppo- 
fition with Pultney, while the latter civ- ^ 
gaged to manage the houfe of commons. Bo- 
lingbroke undertook to enlighten the peo- 
ple : accordingly he foon diftinguifhed himfelf 
by a multitude of pieces, written during the 
latter part of George the firft's reign, and 
like wife the beginning of that which fuccced- 

ed. 
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fd. . T^efe were conceived with great vigouf: 

lAQd holdnefs 5 and now^ once niore engaged 

JQ the fervice of his country, jthpug^h difartn* 

jqd, gagged) and alpi9fl: bounds as he declared 

Jijp^fel^ ^o be, yet he refolved not to abandon 

J^ cajufC) as Ippg as jie could depend on the 

jSirmnefs and integrity of thofe coadjutors, who 

J^ not labour under the fame difadyfiO|tages 

with hixnielf. His letters in a paper .q^Ucd 

.^e .Craftfrnai), w;€;re particularly diftinguifli- 

jf4 K^^hk political cpnteft ; and tI;iovigh ^.VCral 

iof ^e mod expert politicians oyf the tijsnes 

JQWed. in this pajjer^iis effays wj:i;e^eci>Iigr- 

^ty ifdliflied by the public* Howftv^j 4t is the 

Jfe«e,Qf .things written to an wcaljpn, feUpoi 

.^QriBvvAV^ith^^t.occafiont theCrftftfpiap, j^b^p* 

^94t69.,WJtb gre?t/pirit and fliarpnefs, isjap^ 

JilBMt4«r^ow«b,aUhQUgh when it was ,pi}bh 

Jlft^ jj»p a .wwkjy paper, it fold miffi^/ngti^ 

^j^gi^y.^hap ev^.the Speiflatbr. jB^de ^is 

work, he put^liiflied feveral otljier iep^jcs^(e 

pamphlets, which were afterwards reprinted 

-S 9:\^ C?^?"^ edition of his works, and w^ich 

This political warfare continued for ten 
i^^JtfJI^s, .duiing.whiph.tiflie h^ laboured with 
Ltj^lrength.and perfev^rance, ^nd .^ew up 

'(Fa) ^ * fuch 
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• * 

fuch i fyAcm of politics, as fome have fuppof^ 
cd to be the moft coraiplcte now exifting. But, 
as upon all other occafions, he had the morti» 
fication once more to fee thofc friends dcfert 
him, upon whofe aififtance he moft firnily re- 
plied, and all that web of fine fpun fpecula^ 
tiort adlually deftroyed at once by the igno>- 
rance of fome and the perfidy of others. He 
then declared that he was perfcdlly cUred of 
his patriotic phrcnzy ; hefell out not only with 
PcjLTNEY for hisfelfifti views, but with his 
old friends the toriesj, for abandoning their 
caufe as defperate^ averring^ that the iaint 
and unfteady exercife of parts on one fide^ 
was a crime but one'degree inferior to the ini- 
quitous mifapplicatidn of them on the other. 
But he could not take leave of a controverfy 
in which he had b^en fo many years engag- 
ed, without giving a parting bloW, in which 
he feemed to fummon up all his vigour at 
once, and where, as the poets fays, 

Animam in valnere pofuit. 

This inimitable piece is intuled, A DIflerta- 
tion on Parties, and of all his mafterly pieces, 
it is in general cfteemed the heft. 

Having finiftied this, which was received 
with the utmoft avidity, he refolved to take 

leave 
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leave not only of his eneoiies and friends, * 
but even of his country ; and in this refolu- , 
lion, in the year. 1736/he once more retired 
to France, where he looked to hisf native 
country with a mixture of anger and pity^ and 
upon his former prof^fling friends, wich a 
(hare of contempt and indignation. I ex- 
pert little, fays he, from the principal ai^ors 
that tread the ft age at prefent. They are 
^vided not (o much as it feemed, and as they 
would have it believed, about meafures. The 
true divifion is about, their different ends. 
WbiJft the minifter was not hard pu(hed, nor 
the profpe^S: of fucccedirig to hioi near, they 
9ppeared to have but one end, the reforma* 
tioi) oC the government. The deftrudlion of 
the minifter was purfued only as a prelimi- 
nary, but of eftential and indifputable necef- 
fity, to that end : but when his deftrudlion 
feemed to approach, the objeft of his fuc- 
ceflion inlerpofcd to the fight of many, and 
the reformation of the government was no 
longer their point of view. They had di-^ 
vided the fkin^ at leaft in their thoughts, be- 
fore they had taken the beaft. The com- 
pjonfear of hafteninghisdownfal for others, 
made them all faint in the chace* It was 

(F 3) this. 
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this, and this alone, that fav^d him, and put 
off his evil day. 

Such were his cooler reflections, after be 
had laid down his political pen^ to enapioijr it 
in a manner that' was much more agroeaUe 
to his ufual profcflions, and his approslching 
age. He had long employed the few hlKirs 
be could fpare, on fubjeCts of a more gdneiral 
9nd important nature to the intereils of msin- 
kind ; but as he was frequently intertopted 
by the alarms of party, he made no great jpro^ 
iiciency in his defign. Still, howevdr^ ho 
kept it in view, and he makes frequent men* 
tion in his letters to Swift, of his intentions 
to give metaphyfics a new iartd ufefuh ttfra; 
I know, faj^ he, in one of thefe, how littlo 
regard you pay to writings of this kind; but 
I imagine, that if you can like any, k muft 
be thofe that drip metaphyfics of all their 
bombaft, keep within the fight of every well 
conftituted eye, and never bewilder thetii"* 
felves, whilft they pretend to guide the rca- 
fon of others. 

Having now arrived at the iixtieth year of 
his age, and being bleffed with a very ccdti-r 
petent (hare of fortune, he retired into Fr&nc^ 
far from the noife and hiirry of party ^ for 

bis 
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his feat at Dawley was too near to devote the 
reft pf his life to retirement and ftody. Upon 
. his going to that country, as it was genjerally 
known that difdain, vexation, and difap* 
pointment had driven him there, many of his 
friends, as welt as his enemies fuppofed, that 
he was once again gone over to the Preten- 
der. Among the number who entertained 
this fufpicion, was Swift, whom Pope, in 
one of his letters, very roundly chides for 
harbouring fuch an unjuft opinion. " You 
** ftiould be cautious, fays he, of cenfuring 

• • * 

" any motion or adVion of lord Boling- 

" BROKE, becaufe you hear it only from a 

^^ ihallow, envious, and malicious reporter. 

- V What you writ to me about him, I find, 

*^ to my great fcandal, repeated in one of 

.*« yours to another. Whatever you might 

^* hint to me, was this for the profane ? The 

. '* thing, if true, (hould be concealed ; but 

-•* it is, I afTure you, abfolutely untrue in 

** every circumftance. He has fixed in a very 

^^ agreeable, retirement, near Fontainbleau, 

*^.and makes: it his whole bufinefs vacarb 

Tbis rfpropf from Pope was not more 
"liendJy iii«n.;it.was true}, lord Boling- 

' (F4) BROKE 
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BROKE was too well acquainted with the 
forelorn (late of that party, and the folly of 
its condudlors, once more to embark in their 
defperate concerns* He now faw that he bad 
gone as far towards reinftating himfelf in the 
full poileflion of his former honours, as the 
mere dint of parts and application could go,^ 
and was at length experimentally convinced, 
that the decree was abfolutely irreverfible, 
and the door of the houfe of lords finally (hut 
againft him. He therefore, at Pope's fug- 
geftion, retired merely to be at leifurc from 
the broils of oppofition, for the caloier pilear 
fures of philofophy. Thus the decline of 
his life, though lefs brilliant, became more 
amiable, and even his happinefs was im- 
proved by age, which had rendered his paf- 
fions more moderate, and his wifbes o^orc 
attainable. 

But he was far from fuffering, even in 
folitude, his hours to glide away in torpid 
inaftivity. That aiftive reftlefs difpofition,. 
ftill continued to actuate his purfuits ; and 
having lofl the feafon for gaining power over 
bis cotemporaries, he was now refolved iipon 
acquiring fame from pofl:erity» He had not 
been long in his retreat n^ar Fontainbleau^ 

whca. 
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Vfhctx he began a courfe of letters on tho 
ftudy and ufe of hiftory, for the ufe of a 
young nobleman. In thefe he does not foU 
low the methods of St. Real and others 
who have treated on this fubje<9:, who make 
hiftory the great fountain of all knowledge 1^ 
he very wifely confines its benefits, and fup- 
pofe5 them to confift in deducing general 
maxims from particular fafls^^ than in illuf- 
trating maxims by the application of hifiori-^ 
cat pafiages. In mentioning ecclefiaftical 
Iiiftory, he gives his opinion very freely, upon 
the fubjed of the divine original of the fa-» 
cred books, whigh he fuppqfes to have no 
ifpch foundation. This new fyftem of think-. 
Sng,j which he had always' propagated in 
«onverfation, and which he now began to 
9dopt in his more laboured compofitions,^ 
kerned no way fupported either by his acute- 
3nefs or his learning. He began to reflet 
^erioufly on thefe fubjeds too late in life, and 
**o fuppofc thofe ob]e<9;ions very new and un-^ 
^nfwerable, which had been already con- 
futed by thoufands. " I^ord Bolinqbroke,** 
:3rays Pope, in one of his letters, «* is above 
^' trifling J when he writes of any thing iri 
this wdxld^ he i$ more' than mortaU If 

ever 
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<' ever he trifles, it mud be when be turns 
•* divme. 

In the mean time, as it was evident, thai 
a man of his ai^ive ambition, in chuiing re- 
tirement when ho longer able to lead in 
public, mud be liable to ridicuk in reAimjng 
a refigned philofophical air : in .order to ob* 
viate the cenfure, he addrefledt a letter to 
lord Bathurst, uix)o the true" ufe of re- 
tirement and (fudy s in which he {hows himr 
fejf iiill able and willing to undertake the 
caufe of his country, whenever its difirefles 
fhpuld require bis exertion. . I have, /ays he, 
renounced neither my country, nor my 
friends; and By 'friends I mean, all thofe. 
and thofe alon^, who are fuch to their coun« 
try. In their profperjty,. they (hall never hear 
of me ; in their diftref?, always. In that re- 
treat wherein the remainder of my days (hall 
be fpent, I may be of fome ufe lo them, 
jSnce even from thence I may advife, exhort, 
and warn them. Bent upon this purfuit only^ 
and having now pxch^riged the gay flatef- 
man for the grave philofopher, he flione 
forth with diffinguiChed luftre, . His converr 
fation took i diifFcrent tvirn from what had 
)]tceti ufual' with, him ; and as we ^ affured 
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by Icffd Orrery, \^ho knew him, it united 
the Wifdom of SocraT£^> the dignity and 
eafc df PiiNV, and iht wit <Jf Horace, 

Yet ftill amldftht^ r6(l](lutions 16 turn hi^^ 
felf from politics, arid t&gi^e hinifelf lip en- 
tirely to the calls of phildfdphys he cduld not 
refift embarking once mdne in the ddbcKes of 
his country ; and coming back frotti France, 
fettled at Batterfea, an old fe&t which was 
hiB father's, and had hteti Idng in the pofief- 
£on of the family. He fiippofed he fitw an 
knix^nding calamity, and though it yns not 
in bis poikrer to remove, he diought it bis 
duty to retard its fall. To redeem orfave the 
nation* from pbrdition, he thought impoiiible, 
inot national corrujptions weh; to foe purged 
by batiobal calamities ]; but he was nifolved 
Co lend his feeble ailiftance, tb ftem the torr 
rent that Was pouring iri. With this fpicie 
he wfote that excellent piec(^« Which is inr 
tttbled, The Idea of a Patriot King; in 
which he defcribes a moniarch unirifiu!»ced 
by party, leaning to the fuggeftibns neitheir 
of whigs nor tories, but eqbaliy the friend 
and the father of alL S6me titnb after^ in the. 
year 17491 after the cohciUfien^ofilh^ peace; 
?iwo years. befocQ^th^ mettfym tak<» % ^e 

'■- ad. 
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miniftration, feemed not to have been re- 
pugnant to his notions of political prudence 
for that junfture ; in that year he wrote hh 
laft'produdtion, containing reflexions on f^e 
then (late (A the nation, principally with ne-r 
gard.to her taxes and debts^ and on the caofes 
^nd corifcquenccs of them. This underta^k- 
ing was left unfini(hedj for death fnatched 
the p^ji from the hand of the writer. 

Haying pafled the latter part of his life in 
dignity, and fplendor, his rational faculties 
improved by refledtion^. and his ambition 
kept: under by di(appcnntment, his whole 
aim feemed to have been to leave the ftage 
of life, on which he had a£ted fuch various 
parts; with applaufe. He had long wiflied 
to fetch: his lafthreath at Batterfea^ the place 
where he was born ; and fortune, that had 
ibrqugh life feemed to traverfe all his aims, 
at tail mdolged him in- this. He had long 
been -troubled with a cancer' in his cheek, 
by -which excriKiatingdifeafe, he died on 
the verge of fourfcore years of age. , He was 
confbb ant with hin^felf tp the laH:, and thofe 
principles- which he had all along avowed> 
Ijttrconfictncd;: with, his dying breath, hav-r 
ing givc^i'Crdcrfirlthafc none o£.khe.i:Jecgyi 

ihould 
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(hou)d be permitted to trouble him in hts 
lateft moments^ 

His body was interred in ' Batterfe)i 
churchy with thofe of his anceftors; and a 
marble liionutnent ere&ed to his menKxy^ 
with the follo^^ing excellent infcriptioa* 

Here lies 

HENRY ST. JOHN, 

In the Reign qf Queen Anne 

Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and 

VifcoiJnt Bolingbroke. 
In the Days of King George I. ahd King 

George II. 

Something more and better. 

His Attachment to Queen Anne, 

Expofcd him to a long and fevere Perfecutioa^ 

He bore it with firmnefs of Mind, . 

• He paQed the latter Part of his Time at home^ 

The Enemy of no national Party j 

The Friend of no Fafiion. 

Diftinguiflied under the Cloud of Profcriptioni 

Which had not been entirely taken off. 

By Zeal to maintain the Liberty, 
And to rcftore the ancient Profperity 

Of Great Britain. " ^ 

' He died the 12th of December 1751, 

Aged 79. 

In 
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.In tlwfi ;iiAOoerJi)ge4 ^nd died )or4 Bch 
LiNGBROKE ; ever aiftive, ntan tdjepneflfid^ 
:ever purfuing foituoe, aijd as €X)oAantl)r .dif-^ 
appointed by hcf • la whjitev^ l;gbt .Sim 
view jbis cbara£ter» we :fliaU fiivi bim. tn 
obje<a jathcr fvoperef for oftr jV.QOdcr, tbftn 
our imitation ; more to be feai:ed thaa 
efteemed) and jgaining our admiration with-» 
out our love. His ambition ever aimed at 
^e fumi^it fif power^ and pothing feei^ed 
capable of fatisfying 1;i^s 1i;n^ defireS| 

bgt J^he ^liberty of ip^vernu^g all things vvith* 
out a rival. Wjith ,>a^ 'Oiuch ambition^ as 
great abilities, ^^ j;iK^^cquired >knowledgd 
than CiftsAit^ :he w^lQted only bis courage 
cto'beas fucce&ful : butithe fcbem^ss hisihead 
didlated, hisJieart often refufed to .executes 
and be loft the ability to perform, juft s^hen 
the gte^it occaiion called for all his efforts to 
engage. 
* ' The fame ambition that prompted him 

^ , i .1 

to be a Dplkiciap, ^aduated him as a philo^ 
fopl\i^r-j jHis aims^vvere equally gre^t and 
extenGve in bot|i ^c^paqties.: unwilling to 
fubfp[t;to:any in , the, one, or any authority 
in the other, be eoteced the fields of. 
u fciencC) 
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Tqence, With a 'thorough- corrtcmpc: of aH 
thit had t>een cftablithcd beTbrc him; and 
fcewdd WiUirtg tb thiiik 'every thing wrtJWg^ 

. tharhji. tjitght (hew his fecttltyih ifhcteu 
foraiattWtt. K torght havfe 'been better *fcr 
liis' {juiet, as a mati^ 'if he had 'beehf ieoW- 

. tent to aft a fubordinatc* chafraQer in'tht 
•ftare;;* and it had certainly been betttr t^ 
his mertiory as a Writer^ If - he- had^ WiBeft 
at do^ng lefs than he attempted. WiWoni, 
in tnpr^h, Uke every other art or feience^ 
is an acc^mulation * that nuthber^ ^bavc 

contributpd to jncreaft*;^ and -it is 'not for 

• 1 I - r ■ 

onc'fidgrc .man to pnetend, that he ^ah 
stfd n>oce to the heap^ than the thoufands 
that have gone befori niin. Such inilov&^ 

^tioDS more frequently retard, than promote 
^nowlecfge 5' their niaxims^re more agwe- 
able t9 the reader, by having the glofs of no- 
^elty to reeotoptiend tbem/thanthofe Whiah 

? -a*c trite, ^ oAly becfttrfc they are -triie. 

Such men itc therefore CfdHowed at ^d 

iTvith ayidity, nor is it tUl fome time that 

"their difdples begin to find their error. 

They often, though too late, perceive^ 

that they have been following a fpeculative 

en- 
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enquiry, while they have been leaving (t 
pradical good$ and while they have 
been pradifing the arts of doubting^ 
they have been loling all firmnefs of 
principal which might tend to eftabli(h tb^ 
jcditude of their private condud. As ^ 
•moralift, therefore, lord Bolingbrokk- 9 
bjr having endeavoured at too much^i 
iipeais to have done nothing : but as a 
litical writer, few can equal 1 and none cai 
exceed him. As he was a pradical poli^ > 
tician, bis writings are le(s filled witt^^ 
thofe fpeculative illufions, which are thi 
refult of folitude and feclufion^ He wrot( 
them with a certainty of their being o] 
pofed, iifted, examined, and reviled ; he 
therefore took care to build them up of 
fuch materials, as could not be eafily 
overthrown: they prevailed at the times 
in which they were written, they fiill con« 
tinue to the admiration of the prefent age^ 
and will probably laft for eVer« 
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S I R, 

TO CORRUPT and to divide are the 
trite and wicked expedients, by which 
fome minifleis in all ages have afieded to 
govern ; but efp^ctally fuch as have been leaft 
capable of exerdng the true arts of govern* 
onent. There is however a difference to 
he made between thefe two expedients, to 
-the advantage of the latter, and by confe- 
^uence between the charaflers of thofe, who 
J>ut them in pradice. 

B EVERV 
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Every bufy, ambitious child of fortune, 
who hath himfelf a corrupt heart, and be- 
comes mailer of a large purfe, hath all that 
is neceffary to employ the expedient of 
CORRUPTION with fuccefs. A bribe, in the 
hand of the moft blundering coxcomb, that 
ever difgraced honour and wealth and power, 
will prevail as much as in the band of a 
man of fenfe, and go farther too, if it 
weigh more. An intriguing chamber-maid 
may flip a bank note into a griping paw, 
as well as the mofl fubtle daemon of hell. 
Horace may govern as triumphantly by 
this expedient as the great knight, his bro- 
ther, and the great knight as Burleigh 
himfelf. 

But every charadler cannot attempt the 
other expedient of dividing, ot keeping up 
divifions with equal fucceis. There is, in- 
deed, no occafion for any extraordinary ge- 
nius to divide ; and true wifdom defpifes 
the infamous tafk. But there is need .of 
that left-handed wifdom, called cunning, and 
of thofe habits in bufinefs, called experi- 
ence. He, that is corrupted co-operates 
with him that corrupts. He runs into his 
arms at the firft beckon j or, in order fome- 
times to raife the price, he meets him but 
half-way. On the other hand, to divide, 
or to maintain and renew the divifion of 
the parties in a ftate, a fyftem of fcdudtion 
and fraud is neceffary to be carried on. 

The 
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The DIVIDED arc fo far from being acccffary 
to the guilt, that they would 'not be divid- 
ed, if ihey were not firft deceived. 

From thefe differences, which I have ob- 
ferved between the two expedients, and the 
charaflers and means, proper to put them 
in practice with fuccefs, it may be difcovered- 
perhaps why, upon former occafions, as I 
ftiall hereafter (hew, the expedient of divid- 
ing profpered fo much better than that of 
CORRUPTING J and. why, upon fome later 
occafionjS, the expedient of corrupting 
fucceeds fo well in thofe hands, which are 
not, and, I truft^ will not be fo lucky in 
jDaintaining, or renewing our party divifions. 

Much hath. been written by you, Mr. 
I)*ANVERs, by your correfpondcnts and 
€>thers, who have drawn their pens in the 
^craufe of truth, virtue, and liberty, againft 
the right reverend, as well as undignified, 
the noble as well as ignoble aiTertors of 
corruption ; enough furely to (hame thofe, 
^who have not loft all fehfe of flbame, out 
^f fp ignominious a crime; and to make 
thofe, who have not loft every other fenfe, 
tremble at the confequences of it. We may 
ilatter ourfelves that thefe honeft endeavours. 
liave had fome effefl: ; and have rcafon to 
liope that far greater will follow from thofe 
illuftrious examples of repulfes, which have 
l>een lately giyen to the grand coRRUPTor, 
Jiotwithftanding his frequent and infolent 

B 2 decla 
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deciarfttions that he could feduce whomfo-^ 
ever he hid a mind to gain. Thefe hopes 
are farther confirnfied to us by repeated de- 
clarations of the fenfe of parliament, and 
will be turned^ we doubt not^ into certaintj^ 
whenever the wifdomi of the two houte^ 
ihall again think it proper to raife new bar- 
riers of law aginft this encroaching vice. 

In the mean time, I think nothing cari 
better anfwer the deiign of your papers, nor 
promote the public good more effectual- 
ly in the prefent conjundure, than to put 
our countrymen frequently oh their guard 
againft the artifice which is clumfily^ but 
induftrioufly employed to maintain, and^ if 
it be poffible, to create ne\^ Divisiowj 
amongft them. That day, which our fa- 
thers widied to fee and did not fec^ is noW 
breaking upon us. Shall we fufFer this light 
to be turned again into party darknefs by the 
incantation of thofe, who would not have 
paffed for conjurors, even in the days of 
fuperftition and ignorance ? The nation is 
not only brought into an uniformity of 
opinion concerning the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, by the length and the righteous con- 
dudt of it 5 but we arc grown into an 
unanimity about principles of government, 
which the moft fanguine could fcarce have 
cxpefted, without extravagance. Certain 
affociations of ideas were made fo familiar 
to us, about half a century ago, and became 

in 
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n the courfe pf time fo habitual, that we 
hould have not been able, even a few years 
go, to break them, nor have been eafily 
fKluced to believe, on the faith of any pre-^ 
k^tion, that experience and the evidence 
f fa<^s would, in a few years more, breal^ 
bem for us, defjtroy all our notion^ of 
»arcy» and fubfiitute new ones in their 

The power and majefty of the pfioPtB| 
n pRiGiNAL CONTRACT, the authority and 
idcpend^ncy of parliaments, liberty, re. 
iftaDce, exc}ufion, abdication, depofition ; 
hefe were ideas afibciated, at that time, to 
be idea of a Whiq, and fuppofed by every 
iVhig to be incommunicable, and incOn(ifl:<^ 
:nt with the idea of a Tory. 

Divine, hereditary, indefeafible right, 
iljieal fucceilion, pafTive-obedience, prero- 
gative, non-refiftance, flavery, nay, and 
Qmetimes popery too, were affociated in 
nany minds to the idea of a Tory, and 
leemed incommunicable, aqd inconfiftent, 
ti the faille manner, with the idea of a 

But now thajt which neither fide would 
itve believed, on the faith of a prediction, 
& come to pafs -, 



quod divuiti promittere nemo 
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**- Auderety volvenda dies en ! attulit iiltro. 
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Thefc affociations are broken ; thefe dlftinft^ 
fets of ideas are fhuffled out of their order ;:^ 
new combinations force thennfeives upon us ^ 
and it would aftually be as abfurd to impute-^ 
to the tories the principles, which were laid i 
to their charge formerly, as it would be to ^ 
afcribe to the projedor and his faflion the " 
name of whigs, whilft they daily forfeit 
that charadter by their adions. The bulk 
of both parties are really united ; united on 
principles of liberty, in oppofition to an 
obfcure remnant of one party, who difown 
thofe principles, and a mercenary detachment 
from the other, who betriay them. 

How this change for the better comes to 
have been wrought in an age, when moft 
things have changed for the worfe 5 ^ and 
fince it has been wrought, why the old 
diftindtions are kept up in fome meafure, 
will I think be accounted for in treating 
this fubjeft farther. At prefent, what (hall 
we fay to thofe, who publickly fpeak of this 
national union as impracticable and chime* 
rical ; yet privately a(3: againft it, with all 
their might, as a pradicable thing, and a 
real evil to them ? If it be as complete and 
as well cemented, as I imagine it is, and as 
every honeft Briton wifties it may be 5 nay, 
if there is nothing more than a ftrong ten- 
dency on all fides towards it, which no man 
of the leafl: obfervation and candour will 
deny 5 it is furely the duty of every one, 

who 
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•who dcfircs the profpcrity of his country, 
to (eize the opportunity, to cultivate and 
improve it. If men are to be known by 

-their works, -the works of thofe who oppofe 
this union, denote them fiifficiently. Wickg^ 
cd and udhappy men ! who feck their pfP 
vate fafety in oppofing public good. Weak 
and filly men ! who vainly imagine that 
THEY (hall pafs for the nation, and the 

NATION for a FACTION; that THEY fliall 

be judged in the right, and the whole 
BODY^ op, the people in the wrong. On 
whom would they impofe ? How long do 
they imagine that fo unequal a conteft caa 
laft ? 

There is no complaint, which hath been 
more conftantly in the mouths, no grief 
hath lain more heavily at the hearts of all 
good men, than thofe about our national 
divifions 5 about the fpirit of party, which 
infpires animofity and breeds rancour ; which 
hath fo often deftroyed our inward peace ; 
weakened our national ftrength, and fullied 
our glory abroad. It is time therefore that 
all, who dcfire to be efteemed good ,men, 
and to procure the peace, the ftrength and 
the glory of their country by the only 
means, by which they can be procured ef- 
fedually, fliould join their cflForts to heal 
our national divifions, and to change the 
narrow fpirit of party into a difFufive fpirit 
- pf public benevolence. 

B 4 That 
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That we may be more encouraged to do 
fo» it will be of ufe perhaps to confider, in 
fome particulars, what advances are already 
made towards that national union^ without 
which no national good can be expedted in 
iuch circumftances as ours. 

Let us begin with the prefent temper of 
the members of the church of England 
towards the diflenters, Thofe laws, by 
which the latter were debarred from ferving 
God after their own way, have not been 
thefe many years a terror to them. Tbofe, 
which were defigned to hinder the propaga- 
tion of their principles, and thofe, which 
(hut the door of all public preferment, even 
to fuch amongft them as conformed occa- 
fionally, are repealed. Far from defiring 
to impofe any new hardships upon them, 
even thofe, who have been reputed their 
enemies, and who have adted as fuch on 
feveral occafions, apkowledge their error. 
Experience hath removed prejudice. They 
fee that indulgence hath done what feverity 
tiever could ; and from the franknefs ot 
thefe, if I was a diflenter, I (hould fooner 
entertain hopes of future favour, than from 
the double dealing of thofe, who lean on 
the diffenters, when they are out of power, 
and who efteem them a Ipad upon them, 
when they are in it. We are now in 
the true and only road, which can pofii-* 
biy lead to a perfedt reconciliation among 

pro^i 
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proteftants ; to the abolition of all their di(-> 
f'erenccs : or to terms of difference fo little 
eflentiali as to deferve none of diftinClion. 
"Thefe happy ends muft be obtained hy mu- 
tual good will. They never can be obtained 
l>y force. It is true, indeed, that force, 
^^vhich is the tfftA of a majority and fuperior 
power, may fupport a rivalihip and eredt 
even counter*e(ldbli£hment8. But then^ by 
^he fame means, our ancient difputes will be 
revived j the church will be thought really 
in danger ; and religious feuds ; which have 
been fo long and (o beneficially kept down, 
iHrill once more difturb the peace of the 
ilate*. It is a certain truth, that our reli- 
gious and civil contefts have mutually, and 
almoft alternately, raifed and fomented each 
ether. Churchmen and diffentcrs haye fome« 
times differed, and fometimes thought, or 
been made to think, that they differed, at 
leafl, as much about civil as religious matters. 
There can be therefore no way fo cfFeftual- 
- ly to compofe their differences on the lat- 
ter, as to improve the growing union be- 
tween them on the former. *• Idem fentire 
*' de republica, to think alike about political 
** affairs," hath been efteemed ncccffary to 
conflitute and maintain private friendships. 
It is obvioufly mor« efiential in public friend* 
(hips. Bodies of men in the fame (ociety 
can never unite, unlcfs they unite on this 
principle) and if they once unite on this 

' ' ' piinciple. 
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principle, they will unite on all others, or 
they will readily and chearfully make one 
another eafy about them. Let me fpeak 
plainly. It becomes a man to do fo, who 
means honeftly. In our political divifions of 
whig and tory, the diffenters have adhered 
to the former, and they want no apology 
for doing fo. They joined thcmfelves to thofe; 
with whom they agreed, and flood in oppo- 
fition to thofe, with whom they differed in 
principles of government. There could be 
no objedion brought againft them, on this 
account. They certainly did not follow 
power. They did not adt like a fed: or a 
ladion, who had, and purfued an intereft 
diftind from the intereft of the whole. 
^ Their non-conformity hath nothing to dp 
here. They concurred with conformifts 5 and 
if they ' had been conformifts themfelves, ag 
they were diffenters, they would have aded 
in the fame manner. But if this divifion 
of parties, on the fame principles, fubfifts 
no longer; if there be in truth neither a 
tory, nor a whig, as I have faid above, but 
a court and a country party in being ; if the 
political principles, which thq diffenters 
have formerly avowed, are manifeftly purfued 
on one fide; and thofe, which they have 
oppofed, or others equivalent to them in 
their effeds, are purfued on the other ; can 
the diffenters hefitate about the option they 
are to make ? I am perfuaded they cannot, 
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It know that feveral amongft them do not.' 
"What might be, and certainly would be faid, 
if they made iheir option to ftand by the 
tninifter, I will not fo much as fugged. 
"What muft be the confequence of their ftand* 
ing by the nation, in oppofition to him, (for 
1>etween thefe two powers the prefent conteft 
Jics) it is cafy to tell, and Impoflible to deny, 
They will prove, in this cafe, to the whole 
'world, that the fpirit of liberty animates, 
and confciencc alone determines their con- 
dud:. They, who could never brook a 
regal, will have the merit of faving their 
country from the danger :of a miniftcrial 
tyranny; and their country will owe them 
all the acknowledgments, which are dtie 
from good and grateful citizens of the fame 
commonwealth. 

' As to the other great and national divifion 
of whig and tory ; he, -who recoUeds what 
hath pafTed in parliament, and obferves what 
pafTes out of it, can differ very little in bis 
opinion from what hath been faid concern- 
ing it. The principal article of your <Hvil 
faith, publifhcd fome tirtie ago, (or, to fpeak 
piore properly, the. civil faith of the old 
whigs) are afTented and confentcd to by the 
country party ; and I fay, upon good autho- 
lUty, that if this creed was- made a teft of 
political orthodoxy, there would appear at 
this time but very few heretics amongft 
VS. How • difFeront the cafe is, on 

the 
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the other fide, will appear not only frO 
the adtions but from the principles of th 
court party, as we find them avowed in 
their writings ; principles more dangerous 
to liberty, though not Co diredtly, nor fo 
openly levelled again ft it, than even any of 
thofe, bad as they were, which fome of 
thefe men value themfelves for having for- 
merly oppofed. 

In fhort, the revolution is looked upon by 
all fides as a new aera ; but the fettlement 
then made is Ipoked upon by the whole 
country party as a new Magna Charta, from 
whence new interefls, new principles of 
government^ new meafures of fubmiflion, 
^nd new obligations arife. From thence we 
mud date both king and people. His ma- 
jefty derives his title from ads, made in 
confequence of it. We likewife derive, not 
our privileges (for they were always ours) 
but a more full and explicit declaration, and 
a more folemn eftabljfhment of them fi-om 
the fame period. On this foundation all 
the reafonable, independent whigs and to^ 
ries unite. They could unite on this alone ; 
for the whigs have always profefied the prinr 
ciples, which paved the way for the revolu-> 
tion ; and whatever the tories may have pro* 
fefied, they a<fted upon the fame principles, 
br they aded upon none, which would h6 
too abfurd to afiert, when they brought 
about that great event, in ooneert with the 

reft 
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reft of the nation^ as I fliall fome time or , 
«tber prove. 

To this Magna Charta, and thefe princi- 
ples, let us adhere inviolably, in oppofition 
to the two extremes mentioned by me at the 
beginning of this letter, viz. to thofe, who 
difown them, and to thofe, who betray thcoi^ 
Let neither the polemical (kill of Lesly, nor 
the antique erudition of Bedford, perfuade 
us to put on again thofe old (hackles of 
falfe law, falfe reafon, and falfe gofpel^ 
which were forged before the revolution^ 
and broken to pieces by it. As little let us 
fuffer the arch flynefs of G— on, the dog- 
matical drynefs of H i e, or the fou- 
dng proftitution of Sh ■■ k to flip new 
{hackles on us, which are inconfiflent with 
the conftituent principles of our eftablilh- 
ment. Let us maintain and improve the 
national union, fo happily begun, and blefs 
God for difpofing the temper of the na- 
tion almoft univerfally to it. Such a co- 
alition hath been long wanted in this king- 
dom, and never more than at this important 
crifis i for on this it will depend whether 
they, who not only oppofe the progrefs of 
that growing corruption, which had well 
nigh overfpread the land, but endeavour to 
extirpate it by the roots, (hall prevail; or 
they, who nouri(h and propagate it, who eat 
themfelves, and tempt others to eat the bane- 
ful fruit it bears. On this it will depend 

whether 
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whether they (hall prevail, who conftanil 
inBft againft the continuance of a ftandin 
army in time of peace, agreeably to th 
principles of our conftitution, or they, wh 
plead for it, and endeavour to make it a ne- 
ccffary part of that conftitution, though in- 
compatible with public liberty. On this it 
will depend whether they (hall prevail, who 
endeavour to conceal the frauds, which arc 
pradtifed, and to fcreen the fraudulent, at 
the rifquc of ruining credit, and deftroying 
trade, as well as to monopolize in the hands 
of a few the whole wealth of the nation ; 
or they, who do their utmoft to bring the 
former to light, and the latter to punifh- 
ment at a time, when glaring fraud, or 
very ftrong fymptoms of fraud, appear in 
fo many parts of public management, from 
fome of the greateft companies down to .the 
turnpike at Hyde- park corner. On this it 
will depend whether they (hall prevail, who 
'defire that Great Britain (hould maintain 
fuch a dignity and prudent referve in the 
broils of Europe, as become her fituation, 
fuit her intereft, and alone can enable her 
to caft the balance 5 or they, who are eager, 
on every occafion, to proftitute her dignity, 
to pawn her purfe, and to facrifice her com- 
merce, by intangling her not only too much 
with the other great powers of Europe, from 
whom (he may fometimcs want reciprocal 

engage- 
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engagements, but even with thofe diminu- ^ 
tive powers, from whom it would be ridi- 
culous to exped any. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 



LETTER ir. 

S I R, 

WHILST I was writing my laft let- 
ter to you, it came into my thoughts 
that nothing would illuftrate the fubjedt bet- 
ter, nor enforce more ftrongly the exhorta- 
tion to an union of parties, in fupport of 
that conftitution, on the terms of which 
alpne all right to govern us, and all our ob- 
ligations to obey is now . founded, than an 
enquiry into the rife and progrefs of our 
late parties; or a (hort hiftory of toryifm 
and whigifm from their cradle to their 
grave ; with an introdudlory account of their 
genealogy and defcent. 

Your papers have been from the firft con- 
iecrated to the information of the people of 
Britain ; and I think they may boaft very 
juftly a merit Angular enough j that of never 
fpeaking to the pafiions, without appealing 
to the reafon of mankind. It is fit they 
ihould keep up this chara£ter^ in the ftridtefl 
manner, whilft they are employed on the 
moft important fubjedt, and publi(hed at the 

moft 
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mofl impurtant crifis. I (hall therefore exe 
tTute my defign with lincerity and impart! 
ality. I (hall certainly not flatter, and I d 
not mean to oficnd. Reafonable men an 
lovers of truth, in whatever party th 
liave been engaged, will not be offended a 
Writings, which claim no regard but on thi 
account, that they are founded in reafom. 
and truth, and fpeak with boldnefs whac 
leafon and truth confpire to dictate. As foc" 
the drummers and trumpeters of fadtion^ 
who are hired to drown the voice of both in 
one perpetual din of clamour, and would 
endeavour to drown, in the fame manner^ 
even the dying groans of their country, if 
(he was already brought into that extreme 
condition ; they (hall not provoke mc to 
break a moft contemptuous filence. The 
fubjeft is too folcmn. They may prc^hane 
it by writing on it. Far be it from me to 
become guilty of the fame/ crime, by an- 
iwering them. 

If the enquiry I am going to make into 
the rife and progrefs of our late parties 
fhould produce in any degree the good, 
which I intend, it will help to confirm and 
improve the national union, fo happily be- 
gun, by taking off fome remains of (hy- 
nefs, diftruft, and prejudice, which may ftill 
hang about men, who think alike, and who 
prels on from different quarters to the fame 
common point of view. It will help to 

unmafk 
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vtnmaik more efFc(3:ually the wicked con- 
^£t of thofe, who labour with all the ikill, 
and, whichis much more confiderable, with 
all the authority they poilcfs, to keep up the 
<}ivifions of parties ; that each of thefe may 
continue to be, in it's turn, what all of 
them have been too often and too long, the 
inftruments and the vidiims of private am- 
bition. It will do fomething more. A few 
rcfledlions on the rife and progrefs of our 
diilemper, and the rife and progrefs of our 
cure, will help us of courfe to make a true 
judgment on our prefent ftate, and will 
point out to us, better perhaps than any other 
ine:thod, the fpecific remedies ftill neceffary 
to preferve our conftitution in health and vi- 
gour. Having premifcd this, I come to the 
point. 

Queen Elizabeth defigned, and the na- 
tion called king James to the throne, tho' the 
whole Scottifti line had been excluded by the 
will of Henry the eighth, made indeed un- 
der the authority of an adt of parliament, and 
yet little regarded either by the parliament, 
or the people. As foon as he was on the 
throne, a flattering adl of recognition pafled ; 
for though all princes are flattered on their 
firft acceflion, yet thofe princes are furc 
to be flatter'd moft, who deferve pane- 
gyric leaft. In this adH: the parliament 
acknowledged, on the knees of their hearts, 
(fuch was the cant of the age) the indubiu 

C able 
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able right, by which they declared that the 
crown dcfcended to him immediately, on 
the deceafe of queen Elizabeth. Of this 
aft, and of the ufe, which fome men, very 
weakly I think, endeavoured to make of it, 
I (hall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. I 
would only obferve here, that this is the asra 
of hereditary right, and of all thofe exalted 
notions, concerning the power and prero* 
gativc of kings, and the facrednefs of their 
perfons. AH together they compofed fuch a 
fyftem of abfurdity as had never been heard 
of in this country, till that anointed pedant 
broached them. They have been fpoken of 
pretty much at large in your papers ; parti- 
cularly in fome of thofe publiftied under the 
name of Oldcastle. To them I refer* 

To affert that the extravagant principles 
of ecclefiaftical and civil government^ which 
began to be propagated in this reign, and 
were carried ftill higher in the next, gave 
occafion to thofe of another kind, or of an- 
other extreme, which were tai>ght with fuc- 
cefs, and gained by degrees great vogue- in 
the nation, would be too much. Opinions 
very different from thofcj, which receive the 
fandtion of a legal eftablifliment in church and 
ftate, had crept about obfcurely, if not filent- 
ly, even whilft the government of Eliza- 
beth laftcd. But this I fay ; that the princi- 

ples^by which king James and kingCHARLES 
the firft governed, and the exceffes of hierar- 
chical 
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:^ical and monarchical power, cxercffed in 
:oofequence of them, gave great advantage 
;o the oppoiite opinions, and entirely occafi- 
)aed the miferies, which followed. Phren* 
zy provoked phrenzy, and two fpecies of 
nadnefs infeded the whole mafs of the peo« 
>le. It hath cod us a century to lofe our 
Arksj and to recover them again. 

If owr grievances under king Charles the 
irft had been redreffed by a fober, regular, 
jarliamentary reformation of the ftate; or, 
f the civil war happening, a new govern- 
ment had been ellablifhed on principled of 
he conftitution, not of fadion ; of liberty, 
)ot of licentioufnefs, as there was on the ab- 
dication of king James the fecond ^ we may 
»>oclude, both from reafon and experience, 
:hat the abfurd and ilavifii dodrines I have 
nentioned would have been exploded early. 
rfaey would have been buried in the recent 
[rave of him, who firft devifed them : and 
he memory of him and of them would have 
tunk together in the noflrils of mankind. 
Jut the contrary fell out. The ftate was 
labverted, inftead of being reformed ; and 
II the fury of fadiion and enthufiafm was 
mployed to deftroy the conftitution to the 
ery foundation. A natural confequence fol- 
Dwed. If the principles of king J ames*s and 
:ing Charles's reigns had been difgraced by 
letter, they would not have rifen again; but 
hey were only kept down for a time by 

C z worfe; 
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worfe ; and therefore they rofe again at the 
reftoradon, and revived with the monarchy. 
Thus that epidemical taint, with which king 
James infedlcd the minds of men, cond- 
Dued upon us; and it is fcarce hyperbo- ^ 
lical to fay, that this prince has been the 
original caufe of a feries of misfortunes to 
this nation, as deplorable as a lading infec- 
tion of our air, of our water, or our earth, 
,would have been. The fpirit of his reign 
was maintained in 'that of his fon, (for how 
Could it well be otherwife, when the fame 
minifters were continued in power ?) and the 
events of both produced the civil war. The 
civil war ended in the death of the king> 
and the exile of his family. The exile o£ 
thefe princes, reconciled them to the religtof^ 
of Rome, and to the politics of foreign na-^— 
tions, in fuch degrees as their different cha — 
raders a'dmitted. Charles fipped a little o-^ 
the poifonous draught, but enough, how-^ 
ever to infeft his whole condudt. As fo^- 
James, 

« 

« » ■ itle impiger haufit; 
*' Spumantcm paieram." 

he drank the chalice off to the lowreft anc^ 
fouleft dregs. 

That principles as abfurd as thefe in^ 
their nature, and as terrible in their conf? — ■ 
quencc?, fuch a§ wopld fhock; the comoaon- 

fenf([g 
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ife of a Samojede, or an Hottentot, 
d had juft before deluged the nation in 
3od ibould come into vogue again at the 
!loration, will not appear flrange to thofe 
lo carry themfelves back as it were to that 
int of time. The wounds of the civil war 
^e bleeding, and the refentments of the 
iraiiersi who came into power at court 
d in parliament^ were at their height. 
> wonder then if few men bad, in fuch a 
ment as this, penetration - enough to diC* 
'O5 or candour enough co tfcknow ledge, or 
jrage enough to maintain, that the prin- 
leis we fpeak of were truly and primarily 
I caufe of all their misfortunes. The 
:ntSj which proved them fo, were recent ; 
I for that very reafon, becaufe they.were rc- 
\t$ it was natural for men, in fuch a circum- 
nee as this, to make wrong judgments 
)ut them. It was natural for the royal party 
afcribe all their and their country's mif- 
tunes, without any due didin^ion, to the 
[iciples, on which king Charles and 
tn king James had been oppofed j and to 
)W more zealous for thofe, on which the 
/crnments of thefe two princes had been 
ended, and for which they had fufFered. 
Id to this the national tranfport, on fj 
at a revolution ; the excefs of joy which 
my felt, and many feigned ; the adula- 
1 employed by many to acquire new me- 
and by many to atone for paft demerit ; 

C 3 and 
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and you will find reafon to be furprifed^ 
not that the fame principles of government^ 
as had threatened our liberties once, and 
mud by neceifary confequence do fo again^ 
ivere e(labli(hed; but that our liberties were 
not immediately, and at once given up. 
That they were faved, we owe not to par-^ 
liament^ no not to the convention parlia- 
ment, who brought the king home; but 
to thofe great and good men, Clarendon 
and Southampton. Far from taking ad- 
vantage of the heat and fervor of the times^ 
to manage parliaments into fcandalous jobs, 
and fatal compliances with the crown ; to- 
their immortal honour, (with gratitude and^ 
reverence to their memories t^ it fpoken) 
they broke the army, ftinted the revenue, 
and threw their mafl:er on the afFefkions of 
his people. But I return. 

Besides thefe reafons, drawn froili the 
paflions of men, others of a more fober 
kind may be given to account for the niak^ 
ing a fettlement at the reftoration upon 
principles too near a-kin to thofe, which had 
prevailed before the war, and which had in 
truth caufed it. Certain it is, that although 
the non-conformifts were ftunA*d by the blow 
they had juft received, and though their vi- 
olence ^as rcftrained by the force of the 
prefent conjundlure, yet they ftill exifted. 
Symptoms of this appeared, even whilft the 
government was fettling, and continued to 

appear 
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ippear long after it was fettled. Now, every 
fymptom of this kind renewed the dread 
of relapfing into thofe miferics, from which 
the nation had fo lately recovered itfelf ; and 
this dread had the natural efFedt of all ex* 
treme fears. It hurried men into every prin- 
ciple, as well as meafure, which feemed the 
moft oppofite to thofe of the perfons feared; 
and the mod likely, though at any other 
rifque, to defeat their defigns, and to ob- 
viate the prefent changer, real or imaginary. 
May we riot fairly conje<3:ure, for it is but 
conjedlure fomething more ? In fuch a tem- 
per of mind, and fuch a fituation of circum- 
ftances/ might not even thofe, who faw 
how groundlefs and dangerous fuch extra- 
vagant notions about the right, power and 
prerogative of kings were, imagine however 
that it was a part of prudence to give way 
to them, and to countenance them, in the 
prefent conjandture ; to fufFer the opinions 
of the nation to be bent too far on one fide, 
as they had been bent too far on the other ; 
not that they might remaitj crooked, but 
that they might become ftrait ? 

The fame fpirit and much the fame rea- 
fons as determined our fettlement, at the 
reftoration, upon fuch high principles of 
monarchy, prevailed relatively to our religi- 
ous differences, and the fettlement of the 
church. I (hall fpeak of it with that free-' 
dom^ which a man may take, who is con« 

C 4 fcious 
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fcious that he means nothing but tbe putilr^3 
good, hath no bye-ends, nor is under th^^ 
influence of fcrving any particular caufe* 

I SAY then very frankly, that tbe church^ 
and the king having been joined in all th( 
late contefts both by thofe, who attacks 
them, and thofe, vs-ho defended them, cc— 
^lefiaftical interefts, refentments, and animo— » 
iities came into the aid of fecular, io mak- 
ing the new fettlemenr. Great lenity wa^ 
Ihewn at the reftoration, in looking back— ^ 
wards ; unexampled and unimitated mercjr 
to particular men, which deferved no doul^ 
much applaule. This conduct would have 
gone far towards reftcring the nation to its 
primitive temper and integrity, to its old 
good manners, its old good humour, and its 
Old good* nature, (expreflions of my lord 
chancellor Clarendon, which I could ne- 
ver read without being moved and foftened) 
if great leveriiy had not been exercifed, im- 
mediately after, in looking forwards, and 
great rigour ufed to large bodies of men, 
which certainlvdefcrves cenfure, as neither 
juft, nor politic. I fay, not juft; becaufc 
there is^ after all, a real and w:de difference 
between moral and party juftice. The one 
is founded in reafon ; the other t^kcs its co- 
lour from the pafiions of men, and is but 
another name for injaftice. Moral juftice 
carries puniOiment as far as reparation and 
necefiary terror require s no farther. Party 

juftice 
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juftice carries it to the full extent of our 
power, and even to the gorging and fating 
of our revenge ; from whence it follows, 
that injuftice and violence, once begun, 
muft become perpetual in the fucccflive re- 
volutions of parties, as long as thefe par- 
ties exift. I fay, not politic -, becaule it 
contradicted the other meafures, taken fpr 
quieting the minds of men. It alarmed all 
the fed:s anew; confirmed the implacabi- 
lity, and whetted the rancour of fome; 
disappointed and damped a fpirit of re- 
Qonciliation in others; united them in a 
common hatred to the church ; and roua^ed 
in the church a fpirit of intolerance and 
perfecution. This meafui;e was the more 
imprudent, becaufe the opportunity feemed 
fair to take advantage of the refentments 
of the prelbyterians againft the other fec- 
taries, and. to draw them without perfc- 
cuting the others, by the cords of love into 
the pale of the church, inftead of driving 
them back by fevere ufage into their an- 
cient confederacies. But when refentments 
9f the fort we now mention were let 
loofe, to aggravate thofe of the other fort, 
there was no room to be furprifed at the 
violences, which followed; and they, who 
liad adted greater, could not complain of 
thefe, great as they were, with any very 
£0od grace. 

If 
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If wc may believe * one, who certainly 
was not partial againft thefe feds, both pre(« 
byterians and independents had carried the 
principles of rigour, in the point of con« 
fcience, much higher, and aded more im- 
placably upon it, than ever the church of 
England hath done, in its angrieft fits. The 
fecuring themfelves therefore againft thofe, 
who had ruined them and the con(titotioa 
once already, was a plaufiUe reafon for th<l 
church party to ghre, and I doubt not the 
true and fole motive of many for exerdfiog, 
and perfifting in the ezercnle of great (eve^ 
rity. GeneraJ, prudental arguments ro^ht,. 
and there is reafon to believe they did^ 
weigh with particular men ; but they could 
have little force, at fuch a time, on noofv- 
bers. As Ktde could foaie other confidera-i^ 
tions have then, whatever thev have now.' 
The promifes at Breda, for inftancc, and 
the terras c^ the declaration fent from thence 
could not be urged with force to a parlia- 
ment, who had no mind, and was (triply 
under no obligation, to make good fuch 
promilcs as the king had made, beyond his 
poMrer of prominng« if taken abfolutely; 
or from which, if taken conditionally, he 
was dUchargtd, on the rcfofal of parlia- 
ment to confirm them. Thus again> the 

merit 
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tberit pleaded by the prefbyterians, on ac- 
count of the (bare they had in the redo- 
ration, which was very real and very 000*^ 
iiderable, could avail however but little. 
That they went along with the national 
torrenti in reftoring the conftitution of church 
and {late, could not be denied. But then 
k was remembered too that thefe fruits 
of repentance came late ; not till they 
had been oppreffed by another feft, who 
turned upon them, wrefted the power out 
of their hands, and made them feel, what 
they had made others feel^ the tyranny of a 
party. 

Such reafons and motives, as I have men-^ 
tionedy prevailed; and worf^ than thefe 
would have been fufficient, when the paf- 
fions of men ran fo high, to lay the diffen- 
ters, without any diftindlion, under extreme 
hardfhips. They feemed to be the principal 
oljcQi of the fears and jealoufies of parlia- 
ment. Addreffes were continually made, 
and the edge of the law continually whet- 
ted againft them, from 1660 to 1669, when 
the law for fuppreffing conventicles, and the 
laft of thefe penal (latutes pafTed, as I remem- 
ber. Experience will juftify me, for faying 
that this long and extreme rigour was un- 
wife, as well as unjuft. It appears, indeed, 
from the memorials of thofe times, that 
they who fuffered, had given abundant pro- 
vocation, though not fufficient excufe> to 

the 
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the rigour, under which they fuffercd. Som 
former hard(hips, which the difienters ha 
endured from the church, made them mor 
violent againll it, when they got poileffio 
of an ufurped power. Juft fo the violence 
which they exercifed at that time, flimulat 
cd the feverity they felt in their turn, whe 
the legal conflitution of the church was 
rcftored. Notwithftanding all which, I in- 
cline upon very good reafons, to think that: 
this feverity was not in the firft defign oP 
the mioifters, nor would have been (hewn, 
if another fatal influence had not prevailed. 
The influence I mean is that of popery. I 
prevailed from the firft moments to the laft 
erf" the reign of King Charles the fecond^ 
The beft minifters were frequently driven 
off their bias by it. The worft had a fure 
bold on their mafter, by complying with 
it. On the occafion now mentioned, this 
influence and the artifice of the popi(h fac- 
tion worked very fatally on the paflions of 
parties, and the private interefts of indivi- 
duals; and the minifters, and the churchy 
and the diflfenters, were bubbles alike of 
their common enemy. Barefaced popery' 
could afk no favour, becaufe popery could 
expert none» Proteftant diffenters were 
therefore to ferve as ftalking horfes, that 
papifts might creep behind them, and have- 
hopes of being, fome time or other, ad- 
mitted with them. The church party waa 

halluo'd 
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halloo'd on the diflenters; whilft the diflen^ 
ters were encouraged to unite and hold out ; 
whilft they were flatter'd with an high opi- 
nion of their own ftrength, and the king's 
favour ; and whilft fome leading men 
amongft them, who thought it better to be 
at the head of a fedt, than at the tail of an 
cftablifliment, were perhaps encouraged, and 
confirmed in that thought by the private ap- 
plication of the court. 

These arts, thefe wicked arts (for' fuch 

they were) prevailed j and though the 2006 

.minifters, who went out of their churches 

on one day, were far from being all of the 

fame mind, or having one pofitive, confift- 

ent fcheme ; though many of them muft 

have loft their benefices, even if they had 

complied with the aft of uniformity, becaufe 

they were intruders, and in aftual pofiefllon 

,of benefices legally belonging to others; yet, 

, by uniting in the point of non-conformity, 

they appeared as one body, and in fome fenfe 

they were fo. Several of them were popular 

* for certain modes of devotion, fuited to the 
humour of the times ; and feveral were men 

. eminent for true learning and unafifedted 
piety. They encreafcd the zeal of their 

• flocks, and created compaflion in others. 
: Here the court began to reap the fruits of 

their managemant, in the ftruggle for a to- 
leration. I ufe the word, though I know it 
may be fimply cavilled at. The firft ftep 

made 
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made was an application to the king» who 
declared himfelf ready and willing to dif- 
penfe, in their favour, with feveral things 
in the a£t of uniformity; and thus the di(^ 
fenters were made, by the feverity of the 
parliament and the intrigues of the court, 
the inftruments of introducing a difpenfing 
power. Such attempts were made more 
than once : but happily failed, as often as 
made, through the .vigorous oppofition of 
parliament^ till at 1 aft the fcene began to 
open more, and the diifenters to fee that 
they were made the tools of promoting, 
what they never intended, the advancement 
of the prerogative above law, and the tole- 
ration of popery again ft it. 

To conclude. By fuch means, as I have* 
defcribed, the conftitution of parties after 
the reftoration preferved unhappily too near 
a refemblance*to the conftitution of parties, 
before the war. The prerogative was not, 
indeed, carried fo high, in fome inftances, 
as James and Charles the firft had at- 
tempted to carry it. Nay, fome fupports of 
it were brought off, and taken away ; and 
others more dangerpus, as we have obferved, 
were prevented by the virtue of the men at 
that time in power. But ftill the govern- 
ment was eftabliftied on principles, fufficient 
to invite a king to exercife arbitrary power, 
and fupport him by their confequences in 
the exercife of it afterwards j fo that, in 

/ this 
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this refpeft, the feeds of future divifions 

were fowed abundantly. The diffenters had, 

indeed, led much of their credit and all 

their power. But ftill they had numbers, 

and property, and induftry, and compaffion 

for them j fo that there was another crop of 

difTenfions planted to nurfe up, and to flreng- 

then the other. They did not inflame the 

contefl:, which followed into a civil war, 

as they had helped to do formerly; but I 

think that, without them, and the difunion 

and hatred among^ proteftants, confequent 

upon them, the zeal againft popery could 

not have run into a kind of factious fury, 

as we (hall be obliged to confefs it did. I 

think that fears of falling once more undef 

prefbyterian, or republican power, could 

not have been wrought up in the manner 

they were, towards the end of this reign, 

fo as to drown even the fear of popery itfelf; 

fo as to form a party, in favour of a popifh 

fuccefTor ; fo as to tranfport both clergy and 

laity into an avowal of principles,' which 

muft have reduced us to be at this time 

fl4ves, not freemen, papifts, not proteftants, 

if the very men who had avowed fuch 

principles, had not faved themielves and 

us, in diredl oppolition to them. But I am 

running into the fubjedt of another letter^^ 

when this is grown too prolix already. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

LETTER 
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^T^ H E fum of what hath been faid, con- 
■^ cerning the (ettlenient of church and 
ftate, and the divifion of parties, at the refto- 
ration, amounts to this 5 that as the attempts 
of king James and king Charles the 
firft, againft the fpirit of the conllitution, 
threw the nation into a civil war, and all 
the miferable confequcnccs, both neceflary, 
and contingent, of that calamity ; fo the fury, 
cnihufiafm, and madncfs of thofe fadlions, 
which arofe during that unnatural ferment, 
frightened the nation back, if not into all, 
yet more generally perhaps than before, into 
nioft of the notions, that were eftabliHied 
to juftify the excefTes of former reigns. He^ 
reditary, indefeafible right, paflivc obedi^ 
cnce, and non-refiftance (thofe corner- ftones, 
which are an improper foundation for any 
foperftru dure but that of tyranny) were 
made, even fay parliament, the foundation 
of the monarchy ; and all thofe, who de- 
clined an exa<St and ft rid: conformity to the 
whole eftablifhment of the church, even 
10 the moft minute parts of it, were de- 
prived of the protedion, nay cxpofcd to 
the profecution of the ftate. Thus one 
part pf th? iiation ftood profcribed by the 

other J 
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Others- the lead, indeed, by the grcateft; 
whereas a little before the greateft flood pro- 
fcribcd by the leaft. Roundhead and cava- 
lier were, in cffcdt, no more. Whig and 
tcry were not yet in being. The only two 
apparent parties were thofe of churchmen 
and diffcnters ; and religious differences 
alone, at this time, maintained the diftinc- 
tion- 

* Such was the ftate of* party, upon the 
meeting of ihe firft parliament called by king 
Charles the fecood, and for fome years 
afterwards, as nearly as I have been able to 
obferve by what 1 have read in hiflory, and 
received from tradition. How the notions 
then in Vogue began to change, and this fpirit 
to decline, fome time after the re (1 oration 1 
bow the zeal of churchmen and diflenters 
againfl one another began to foften, and a 
court and country party to form themfelves ; 
how fadtion mingled itfelf again in the con- 
tcft, and renew'd the former refentments 
and jealoufies ; how whig and tory arofe, 
the furious offspring of the inaufpicious 
parents roundhead and cavalier; how the 
proceedings of one party might have thrown 
us back into a civil war,, confufion and 
anarchy ; how the fuccefs of the other had 
like to have entail'd tyranny on the ftate, 
^nd popery in the church ; how the revo- 
lution did, and could alone, deliver us from 
the grievances we fojlt, and from the dangers 

D we 
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we fear'd ; how this great event was brought 

about, by a formal departure of each fido 

from the principles olje^ted to them by the 

other ; how this renewal of our conftitution, 

on the principles of liberty, by the rooft fo- 

lemn, deliberate, national ad, that ever was 

made, did not only bind at lead every one 

of thofe, who concurred in any degree to 

bring it about (and that defcription io* 

eludes almoft the whole nation*,) but how 

abfurd it is for any man, who was born 

iince that aera, or who, being born before 

it, hath been bound by no particular, legal 

. tie to any other fettlement, to be willing to 

give up the advantages of the prefent con(li« 

titution, any more than he would give up 

the privileges of the great charter, which 

was made and ratified fo many ages ago^ 

all thefe points are to be now touched in 

that fummary manner, which I have pre* 

fcribed to myfelf, and which will be fuffi* 

cient, in fo plain a cafe, where men are to be 

reminded of what they know already, rather 

than to be informed, and to be confirmed, 

not to be convinced, 

I proceed therefore to obferve, that the na*^ 
tion began to be indifpofed to the court, fooo 
after the reftoration. The fale of Dunkirk 
belp'd to ruin a great and good miniftcr^ 
though it be ftill doubtful at leaft, notwi(h«^ 
(landing the clamour raifed, and the negotia-^ 
tions with D'Eftrades ii^miuch infifted gpon^ 

whethctr 
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/whether he was ftridlly anfwerahle for this 
^neaftire. Who knows how foon the re- 
i&ilabli^npient of the fame port and harbour 
may be laid in form to the charge of thofe 
two men who are ftridly and undeniably 
-anfwerable for it, and who ftagger already 
cinder the weight of fo many other Juft im- 
|>utatu)ns ? 

The firft Dutch war, which was lightly 
And rafhly undertaken, and which ended 
^Qoo^inioufly for the nation, augmented 
the public indifpofitioh. Nay misfortunes, 
ioch as the plague and the burning of Lon- 
-doD^ as well as mifmanagement, had this 
^c&. But we muft place at the bead of 
«ll a jcaloufy of popery, which was weH 
founded, and therefore gathered ilrengtk 
idffily. This foon heated the minds of men 
to fuch a degree, that it feems alaioft won- 
derful the plague was not imputed to the 
papifts, as preremptorily as the fire. 

The death of my lord Southampton, 
and die difgrace and bafiifliment of my lord 
Clarenpon, made room for new caufes of 
jealoufy and diflatisfa<^ion 9 and the cffeds 
incrcafed in proportion. Thefe two noble 
lords had flood in the breach againft popery 
and foreign politics; and what one of them 
•(aid of tlv2 other, that is Southampton of 
Clarendon," may be apply 'd wixh juftice ta 
both. They were true proteftants, and ho- 
Vkdk EngliflimcHi Whilft they were in placp, 

D 2 " our 
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cur laws, our religion, and our liberties were 
in fafety. When they were removed, Eng- 
land felt the ill efFedt of the change ; for 
when they were removed, all thele were in 
danger. How glorious a panegyric is this, 
in which the unanimous voice of pofterity 
does and muft agree 1 It is preferable furely 
to all the tftles and honours and eftates, 
which thofe illuftrious patriots left behind 
th^m, and fo I perfuade myfelf it is eflecmed 
by the young noblemen, who are heirs to 
their virtues, as well as their fortunes. 

King Charles, and more than him the 
duke and the popifh fadlion were now at 
liberty to form new fchemes ; or rather to 
purfue old ones, with lefs* referve, againft 
the religion and liberty of England. As 
foon as the famous cabal had the whole ^d- 
miniftration of affairs, thefe defigns were 
puflied almoft without any referve at all. I 
^m not writing the hiftory of this reign; 
nor have I undertaken any thing more, than 
to make a few obfervations on the feveral 
turns of parties in it. I need not therefore 
defcend into particular proofs of the defigns^ 
which I attribute to the court; nor into a 
deduftion of the meafures taken to promote 
them, and the efforts made to defeat them. 
That thefe defigns were real, can be doubted 
of by no man, fince without quoting many 
printed accounts, which are in the hands of 
^very one, or infifting on other proofs, 

which 
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which have not feen the light, (and fuch 
there are) the abbot Primi's relations of the 
fecretnegotiations between the king and his 
fifter, the duchefs of Orleans, publiflied in 
1682, as i think, and immediately fupprefled, 
as well as the hiftory of the jefuit D'Orleans, 
written on memorials furnifhed to him by 
king James the fecond, put the whole mat- 
ter out of difpute, and even beyond the 
reach of cavil. It is fufficient for my pur- 

Ebfe to obferve, that the tide of party, which 
ad run fo ftrongly for the court, and had 
been feldom fo much as flackened hitherto, 
began now to turn, aud to run year after 
year more ftrongly the other way. 

When this parliament fat down, (for it 
deferves our particular obfervation that both 
houfcs were full of zeal for the prefent 
government, and of refentment againft the 
late ufurpations) there was but one party ia 
parliament ; and no other party could raife 
its head in the nation. This might have 
been the cafe much longer, probably as long 
as king Charles had fet on the throne, if 
the court had been a Httle honefter, or a 
little wifer. No parliament ever did more 
to gain their prince than this. They feem'd, 
for feveral years, to have nothing fo much at 
heart as fecuring his government, advan- 
cing his prerogative, and filling his coffers. 
The grants they made him were fuch as 
paffed forinftanccs of profufion in thofe days, 

D 3 when 
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when 1,200,000 1. a year for the civil liff,, 
the fleet, the guards and garrifons, and ali 
tbe ordinary expenccs of the government,, 
was thought an exorbitant fum -, how little^^ 
ii figure ioever it would make in our times^. 
when two thirds of that fum at Icaft, arc 
appropriated to the ufe of the civil lift 
fingly. But all this was to no purpofe, » 
foreign intereft prevailed; a cabal governed > 
and fometimes the cabal, and fometimcs a 
prime minifter had more credit with the 
king, than the whole body of his people.' 
When the parliarhent law that they could 
i^ot gain him over to his own, and to their 
common intereft; nor prevail on him,, by 
connivance, compliance, and other gentle 
methods ; they turned themfclves to fuch a$ 
were rough, but agreeable to law and the 
cuftom of parliament, as well as proportion- 
able to the greatnefs of the exigency. That 
they loft their temper on fome particular 
Gccaiions, muft not be denied. They were 
men and therefore frail : but their frailties^ 
cf this kind, proceeded from the love of 
their country. They were tranfported^ whea 
they found that their religion and liberty 
were conftantly in danger from the intrigues 
of a popifli faction ; and they would have 
been fo tranfported, no doubt, if liberty 
alone had been attacked by a proteftan^ 
fadion. Then it was, that this high-church?^ 
I^arliament grew favourable to pfoteftanir 

di&nterayr 
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fiiflenters, and ready to make that juft diT- 
tindtion, fo long delayed, between them and 
popifli recufants, that the whole proteftant 
intereft might unite in the common caufe« 
Then it was, that this prerogative parlia- 
ment defied prerogative, in defence of their 
own privileges, and of the liberties of theif 
country. Then it was, that this paffive- 
obedience and non- refinance parliament went 
the utmoft lengths of refiftance^ in a par- 
liamentary way 5 and the neceffary confer 
quencc of the fteps they made, in this 
way, muA have been reiiftance in another^ 
if the king had not dropt his minifters^ 
retradled his pretenfions, redreifed fome, and 
given e}cped:ation of redreffing other griev* 
ances. In fine, thig penfioner- parliament, 
^i it hath been ftiled with fome corruption 
in the houfe, and an army fome times at 
the door of it, difbanded the army in Eng- 
land, and protefted againft the militia, fet- 
tled in Scotland by ad: of parliament, and 
appointed to march for any fervice, where- 
in the king's honour^ authority, and great- 
ncfa were concerned, in obedience to the 
orders of the privy-council. That I may 
not multiply particular inftances, they not 
only did their utmoft to fecure their coun- 
try againft immediate danger, but proje£t- 
ed to fecure it againft remote danger, by 
an cxclufion of the duke of York from 
the crown> after they had endeavoured ftre- 

D, 4 * nuoufly. 
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nuoufly, but in vain, to .prevent his entailing 
popery more eafily upon us by his marriage 
with a popifti princefs • for he had declared 
himtelf a papift with as much affeftion, as 
if he expedted to grow popular by it > had 
already begun to approve his zeal, and ex- 
ercife his talent in convcrfions by that of 
bis firft wife; and was notorioufly the agent 
of Rome and France, \n order to feduce his 
brother into ftronger meafures than king 
Charles was willing to take. King 
CtfARLEs, to uffi an expreflion of the lord 
Halifax of that age^ would trbt/j but his 
brother would gallop. 

When I refledt on the particulars here 
mentioned, and a great many otliers, which 
might be mentioned to the honour of this 
parliament, I cannot hear it call'd the pcnfi- 
oner-parliament, as it were by way of emi- 
nence, vyithout a degree of honeft indig- 
nation ; efpecially in thfe age, in which we 
live, and by fome of tbofe, who afFedt the 
moft to beftow upon it this ignominious ap- • 
pellation. Penfions indeed, to the amount 
of feven or eight thoufand pounds, as I re- 
member, were difcovered to have been given 
to fome members of the houfe of com- 
mons. But then let it be remembered like- 
wife, that this expedient of corrupting par- 
liaments began under the adminiftration of 
that boifterous, over-bearing, dangerous mi- 
nifter, Clifford. As long as there re- 
mained 
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main'd any pretence to fay that the corfrt 
was in the intereft of the p6ople, the eXpiS 
dient of bribery was neither wanted, nor 
prailifed. When the court was evidently 
in another intereft, the ncceffity and the 
pradice of bribing the reprefcntatives of the 
people commenced. Should a parliament 
of Britain ad in compliance with the court, 
againft the fenfe and intereft of the narion; 
mankind would be ready to pronounce very 
juftly that fuch a parliament was under the 
torrupt influence of the court. But in. the 
cafe now before us, we have a very conifdft^ 
^dble example of a court wicked enough to 
ftand in need of corruption, and to ernpldy 
it 5 and of a parliament virtuous enough to 
"refift the force of this expedient : wtlicd 
Philip of Macedon boafted that he em- 
ployed to invade the liberties of other coun- 
tries ; and which had been fo often em- 
ployed by men of lefs genius as well as rank, 
to invade the liberties of their own. .AH 
that corruption could do in this parliament, 
was to maintain the appearance of a court- 
party, whilft the meafures of the court unit- 
ed a country-party in oppofition to them. 
.Neither places nor penfions could hinder 
courtiers in this parliament from voting, on 
many fignal occafions, againft the court; 
I. nor protedt either thofe, who drew the king 
into ill meafures, nor thofe, who comply'd 
with him in them. Nay, this penfioner- 

, parliament. 
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parliament, if it muft be ftill caird foi 
gave one proof of independency, beiidei 
that of contriving a teft, in 1675, to purge 
their members on oath from all fufpicion 
of corrupt influence) which ought to wipe 
off this (lain from the moft corrupt. Tbev 
drove one of their pay-tnafters out of the 
court, and impeach'd the other, in the fuU 
nefs of his power^ even at a time, whea 
the king was fo weak as to make, or fo un- 
happy as tQ be forced to make, on account 
of penfions privately negotiated from France 
the caufe of the crown and the caufe of 
the minifter one, and to blend their interefti 
together. 

What I have faid to the honour of the 
long parliament is juft; becaufe in fadt, the 
proceedings of that parliament were agree- 
able to the reprefentation I have given of 
them. But now, if fome fevere cenfpr ihould 
appear, and infift that the dame was chafte, 
only becaufe (be was not enough tempted ; 
that more peniions would have made more 
peniioners; that much money and little 
prerogative is more dangerous to liberty than 
much prerogative and little money; and 
that the worft and weakeft minifter king 
Charles ever had might have, been abfo- 
lute in this very parliament, whofe charac- 
ter I defend, if fuch a minifter had been 
able to rnlift^ with places, penfions and oc- 
ca0onal biibeSj not a flender majority, which 

the 
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tht defcdion of a few might at any time 
defeat, bat fuch a bulky majority, as might 
impofe on itfelf > if any one 1 fay fiiould 
fefine in this manner, and continue to infift 
chat fuch a minifter, with fuch a purfe, 
would have ftood his ground, in the par-r 
liament I fpeak of, with how much con^ 
tempt and indignation foever he might have 
been every where treated by the people, I 
"(hall npt prefume toaffert the contrary^ It 
might have been fo. Our fafety was owing 
as much, perhaps, to the poverty of the 
court, as to the virtue of the parKament, 
We might have loft our liberties. But 
then I would obferve, before I conclude^ 
that if this be true, the prcfervation of our 
religion and liberty, at that time, was ow- 
ing to thefe two circumftances > ficft that 
"king Charles was not fo parfimonious, but 
fquander'd on bis pleafures what he might 
have employed to corrupt this parliament > 
fccondly, that' the minifters, in that reign^ 
fingering no money but the revenue, ofdi- 
liary and extraordinary,- had no opportuni- 
ty to filch in the pockets of every private 
man, and- to bribe the bubbles very often 
with their own money 3 as might be done 
now, when funding hath been fo long in 
'fafliion, and the greateft minifter hath the 
means of being the greateft ftockjobber 5 did 
not the cniiinent integrity of the minifter, 

and 
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•c ,? .proved virtue of the age, fccurc 
, .. ..• , -v i'uch danger. 

: v:v* now brought the dedudlion of 

•tv,^ i'.rv near. to the aera of whig and 

-./ which the court found means to 

_ . *.' n.uion, and by this divifion to ac- 

:''.r PiUion a fuperiority, which had 

V. ^ .. ■v;:iptcd inefFcdlually, even by cor- 

- . ' • ;uiliament. But this I referve for 

. '\ \:c;;:r, and am, 

Sir, your's &c. 
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very properly, when he is about to prove 
the exiftence of a fupreme being. The fame 
obfervation might have been employed as 
properly, on other occafions, againft Bal-- 
BUS himfelf ; and the truth of it might have 
been exemplified, by comparing the para- 
doxes and fuperftitious opinions of his own 
fe€t> as well as the tales of an hippocentaur, 
or a chimaera, with the eternal truths of ge- 
nuine theifm, and found philofophy. In 
fliort, the application of it might have been 
juftly made then, and may be fo now in 
numberlefs inftances, taken from the moft 
important fubjeds, on which the thoughts 
of men are excrcifed, or in which their in- 
tereft, as men and members of fociety, are 
concerned. 

The authority of a feCl, and much more 
of a ftate, is able to infpire, and habit to 
confirm the moft abfurd opinions. Paffion, 
or intcreft, can create zeal. But nothing 
can give ftability and durable uniformity to 
error. Indolence, or ignorance, may keep 
it floating, as it were, on the furfaCe of the 
mind, and fometimes hinder truth from pe- 
netratingj or force may maintain it in pof- 
feflion, when the mind afTents to it no 
longer. But fuch opinions, like human bo- 
dies, tend to their diffolution from their 
birth. They will be foon rejected in the- 
ory, where men can think, and in pradlice, 
where men can adl with freedom. They 

maintain 
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maintain themfelves no longer than the 
(zm^ means of fedudion, which firft intro- 
duced them, or the fame circomftaboes, whidji 
firfl impofed them, attend and continue t? 
fupport them. Men are dragged into them, 
and held down in them, by chains of cirr 
cumflances. , Break but thefe chains, and 
the mind returns with a kind of intellect 
tual elafticity to its proper ckfjcA, trudl. 
This. natural motion is fo Arong, that ex- 
amples might be cited of men, embraciag 
truth in pra<Skice, before they were ^ coOp- 
vinccd of it in theory. There are^ cafes, 
where reafon, freed from conftraint, or 
rouzed by neceffity^ z&s in fomc fort tbc 
part of inftinift. We are impelled by one, 
before we have time to form an opinion* We 
are often determined by the other igainft our 
opinion ; that is, before we can be faid pr<v 
peily to have changed it. But obferve her^ 
the perverfenels of that rational creaturet 
man. When this happens; when thcjudgr 
m^nt of nature, for fo we may fpeak after 
TuLLY, hath prevailed againft the habitual 
prejudice of opinion ; inftead of acknoWi- 
Icdging the vi(9;ocious truth, whkh deter/^ 
mined him to a<5l; inftead of condemning 
the erroneous opinion, againfl which he 
aiStcd, he is too often Spt to endeavour, pee^ 
vijQiIy and pedantically, to reconcile hi? 
a^Sions to his error; nay, to perfift in rer 
nouQ^ing true, and averting falfe maxims, 

whilft 
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wh>lft he reaps the benefit, and maintains 
the confcqoences of the former. 

You fee whither we arc brought by thefc 
general reflexions. The abfurd opinions, 
(fiidas &c vanas, our Roman orator would have 
called^ them) about the right, power, and 
prerogative of kings, were fo little able to 
take a deep root, and .to {land the blafts of 
oppofition, that few of thofe, who drew 
tbeir fwords on the fide of king' Charles 
the firft, were determined to it by them.. 
I aiiibrt this fadt on co-temporary authority y 
on the authority even of fome, who were 
^emfelves engaged in that caufe, from the 
beginnings to the end of our civil wars, A 
more recent tradition affures, than whea 
the fame opinions revived at the refloration, 
they did not fink deep even then into the 
minds of men y but floated fo fuperficially 
•tfeere, that the parliament, (the very parr 
liament, who bad authorized them, and im- 
pofed them, as I obierved in the laft letter) 
proceeded a great Way, and was ready to 
haye proceeded farther, in direct oppofition 
to them. A tradition ftill more recent will 
inform us, and that is to be the fubjeA of 
this letter, that when thefc opinions revived 
again, at the latter end of the fame reign, 
with an appearance of greater ftrength, and 
of a more national concurrence than ever, 
they revived but to be exploded more cf- 
fc^ually tb^n ever^ King Cbarlbs made 

wfc 
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ufe of them to check the ferment raifed 
againO: his government ; but did not feem 
to expeift that they would fubfift long in 
force. His wifer brother depended much 
on them ; but his dependance was vain. 
They were, at that time, wearing out apace 4 
and they wore out the fafter, by the extrava- 
gant ufe which was made of them« They 
were in the mouths of many, but in the 
hearts of few ; for almoft all thofe, who had 
them in their mouths, adted againf): them. 
Thus were thefe wicked and ridiculous prin- 
ciples of government twice revived, add 
Iwice deilroyed again, in lefs than thir^ 
years from the reftoration. 



*^ Ter fi refurgat murus ahenus, 

ter pereat V 



** — __ t^r npreat I" 



The fecond revival of thefe principles, 
for ^enough have been faid of the firft, hap- 
pened foon after the diffolution of the long 
parliament; and there, ] think, we muft 
place the birth of whig and tory, though 
thefe ,parties did not grow up into full ma- 
turity, nor receive their names, till about 
two years afterwards. The diffolution of 
this parliament was defired by men of very 
different complexions ; by fome, with fac- 
tious views ; by others, on this honeft and 
true maxim, that a ftanding parliament, or 
the fame parliament long continued, changes 
the very nature of the conftitution in 

the 
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the fundamental article, on which the pre- 
fervatign of our whole liberty depends. But 
whatever motives others might havcf to de- 
fire this difiblution, the motives, which pre- 
vail'd on the king, were probably thefe. 
This parliament not only grew more referved 
in their grants of money, and ftifF and in* 
flexible in other matters, but Teemed to have 
loft that perfonal regard, which they had 
hitherto prcferved for him. They brought 
their attacks home to his family •, nay, to 
himfelf, in the heats, which the difcovery 
tnd profecution of the popiQi plot occafioned. 
That on the queen provoked him. That 
on his brother embarrafs'd him. But that, 
which provoked and embarrafs'd him both, 
WIS the profecution of the earl of Dan»y, * 
to the manner in which it was carried 
00. I will not defcend into the particulars 
of an affair, at this time fo well underflood. 
This minifter was turned out, and might 
have been puntfh'd, in another nianner, 
and much more feverely than I prefume 
any one, who knows the anecdotes of that 
age, thinks that he deferved to be. But 
the intention of this attack, according to 
Rapxn, was to (hew that the king, as well 
as his brother, was at the bead of a con« 
fpiracy to deftroy the government, and the 
protelUnt religion. This is a very bol4 
afleriion, and fuch a one as I do not pre* 
tend to warrant. But thus much is certain ; 

E that 
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that if the earl of Danby's impeachment 
had been tried, he muft have juftificd him- 
fclf by (hewing what every one knew to be * 
true, that the iecret negotiations wrih France, 
and particularly that for money^ were the 
king*s negotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the king hoped, by dif- 
folving the parliament, to ftop this pt^ofe* 
cution 5 or to foften that of the popiih plot ; 
or to defeat the projedt of excluding the 
duke of York j his hopes were all difap- 
pointed. The following parliaments trod 
in the lleps of this. How, indeed ^ could 
they do otberwife in thofe days, when the 
temper of the people determined the cha- 
rader of the parliament; when an influence 
on^cledlions, by prerogative, was long fincc 
over^ and private, indirect means of gaining 
another more illegal inSuence were not yet 
found, or the neceiTary fupports of fuch 
means w*ere not yet acquired ; when any^ 
man, who had dcfired people, who knew 
neither his fortune, his charafter^ nor even 
his perfon, to chufe him their reprefentativc 
in parliament, (that is, to appoint him their 
truflee) would have been looked upon and^ 
treated as a madman; in fbort, when a par- 
liament afting againft the declared fenfe of the 
nation, would have appeared as furpriiing a 
phaenomenon in the moral world, as a retro- 
gadc motion of the fun, or any oiher fignal 
deviation of things from their prdinary courfc, 
in the natural world ? 

There 
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There was indeed one point, which this 
parliament had taken extremely to hearty 
and which was no longer open to the par- 
liaments, that followed, I mean the condudt 
of the king in foreign affairs, during the 
war between France and Holland, and her 
allies, which ended by the treaty of Ni- 
meguen. That war was not made in remote 
countries. It was made at our door. The 
motives 10 it, on the part of the aggreflbr, 
were neither injuries received, nor rights 
invaded ; but a fpirit of conqueft, and bare- 
faced ufurpation. The intered we had in 
it was not fuch as depended on a long chain 
of contingencies, and required much fubtle- 
(y to find out, but plain and immediate. 
The fecurity, and at one time, the very ex- 
igence of the Dutch commonwealth depend- 
ed on the event of it. No wonder then, if 
*he condu<5l of the king, who join'd opcn- 
Jy with France at firft, and ferv'd her pri- 
vately to better purpofe at lafl, furnifh'd 
ample matter to the public difcontent, and 
liclp'd to increafe the ill humours of fuc- 
«eeding parliaments on two other points, 
'Vi'hich were ftill open, and continued to ., 
^ raw their whole attention as long as king 
Charles fufFer'd any to fit^ during the reft 
of his reign. 

' These two points were the profecution of 
pcrfous involved in the popifh plot, and the 

£ 2 exclufiou 
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exclufion of the duke of York. The firft of 
thefe had prepared mankind for the fecond. 
The truth is, that if nothing, which affedt- 
ed the duke, had bec^n produced, befides 

' Coleman's letters, thefe proofs of his en- 
deavours to fubverl the rdigion and liberty, 
of the people he pretended to govern, join'd 
to fo many others of public notoriety, which 
fliew'd the whole bent of his foul, and the 
tvhole fcheme of his policy, would have af- 
forded rcafon more than fufRcrcnt for facri- 
ficing the intereft, or even the right (if you 
will call it fo) of one man to the prefervatioa 
of three kingdoms. I know how partial we 
arc in the judgments we make, concerning 
curfelves, and our own interefts. I know 
that this partiality is the immediate efFeft of 
felf-love, the ftrongcft fpring in the human^ 
nay, in the whole animal fyftem* and yet I 
cannot help being furprifed that a man (hould 
cxpcdt tp be trufted with a crown, becaufc 
he is born a prince, in a country where he 
could not be trufted by law, and ought not 
to be trufted in reafon with a conftable's 
flafF, if he was born a private per fon. Let 

• ' rae add, that fuch an expeftation muft be 
deem'd more unreafonable in a defcendant of 
Henrv the fourthofFrancCjif poffible, than 
in any other man» The hereditary title of 
the houfe of Bourbon, on the extinction of 
that of Valois, was certainly as clear, and 
much better cftabliftied by the laws and 

ufages 
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ufages of France, than the hereditary tight 
-cf any prince of the houfe of Stuart to the 
^crawn of England; and ye^ Henry the 
^rtby wilh all the perfonal qualifications, 
iwhich could recommend a prince to the 
^eem and iove of his fubjc&s, would nevei: 
feave tieeen received into the throne by thj5 
^ ^jench nation, if he had not been of the re- 
Jigion of. that. nation. On what foundation 
Iheaxouldit be expeifted thtf a proteftant 
ftod a free people (hould be Ids animated by 
r^digioB and liberty both, than their neigh- 
bpiirsfaad been bgr religion alone; for liberty 
J^d nothing to do in that conted ? Our fa- 
tbtjs were thus animated, at the time I am 
^leaking .of. The long parliament projected 
the e^duiiQn ; and if the defign had been 
€»med on, in the fpirit of a C9uixtry party, 
k would probably have been Carried on with 
_ H :aational concurrence, and would confe- 
qttently have f^cceeded in effed:, though not 
perhaps at oace^ nor in the very form at firf^ 
propoied.' 

{The ^violent and fanguinary profeculioa 
of the popi(h plot was intended, no doubt, 
^feo make thie ifuccefs of the exclufion more 
iecure, by raifing the paflions of men fo 
lligh, that DO .expedient but an abfo}ute and 
immediate jcxclufion, in the terms of the 
J^ill, (houid be thought fufHcient. I cannot 
l)clp faying, on this occafion, that I wifh this 
huidabie and juH: defign had not been pur- 

E 3 lued. 
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fuedy by wading through the blood of lb 
many men ; enemies to our religion and li'» 
berty, indeed ; but convidled, for the moft 
part, on evidence, which could hardly have 
pafTed, at any other lime. I wifli we had 
done nothing, which might be interpreted to 
the difrepute of our own religion, whilft we 
attempted to profcribe theirs. In fine, I wi£b^ 
for the honour of my country, that the pro* 
fecutions, on account of this plot, and much 
more on account of another, which was iet 
tip as a kind of retaliation for this, apd 
which caufed fome of the nobleft, as well ai 
fome of the meaneft blood in the nation to 
be fpilt, could be erafed out of the records 
of hiftory. Eut there is ftill a farther reaibh 
to wifli that greater temper had been join'd, 
at this time, to the fame zeal for religion 
and liberty. Men were made to believe that 
i\}e king, who had yielded on to many other 
occafions, would yield on this ; that he, who 
had given up fo many minifters, would 
give up his brother at lafl ; and that if the 
parliament wocrk} accept nothing lefs than 
the exclufion in their own way, it would be 
extorted from him. Now in this thdy were 
fatally deceiv'd ; and I muft continue to fuf- 
ped, till I meet with better reafons than I 
have yet found to the contrary, that they 
were lb deceived by the intrigues of two 
very oppofitc cabals 5 by the duke of York's, 
who were averie to a^ exclufions, whether 

abfolute. 
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abfolute, or limited, but moft to the laft; 
and by the duke of Monmouth's, who could 
not find their account in any but an abfolute 
. cxclufion 5 nor in this neither, unlefs the bill 
pafled, without any mention of the duke's 
daughters, as next in fucceflion j to which, 
as bifliop Burnet tells us, the prince of 
Orange was willing to comply, on the faith 
•of affurances he had received from hence ; a 
faft, which the bifhop might know,»and we 
may therefore take on his word, as extraor- 
dinary as it feems: I would only obferve that 
king William, then prince of Orange, 
could have no reafon for confenting that his 
wifie's pretenfions to the crown (hould not be 
confirmed by an aft, which excluded her fa- 
rther, except one ; and that was the neceffity, 
real, or apparent, of uniting diflFerent pri- 
vate interefts in the public meafure of ex- 
cluding the duke of York. Now, if this 
was- his reafon, the fame reafon prbves, what 
{ball be farther confirmed in the next letter, 
that a fpirit of faftion ran through the pro- 
ceedings of thofe who promoted the bill of 
cxclufion : and when faftion was oppofcd to 
faftion, there is no room to wonder, if that 
of the court prevail'd. The king, who had 
not ufed to (hew firmnefs, on other occafions, 
was firm on this ; and the confequence of 
pufliing the exclufion, in this manner, vyas 
giving him an opportunity of breaking the 
country party } of dividing the nation into 

E 4 whig 
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whig and tory j of governing himfelf, withp 
out parliaments ; and' of leaving the throae 
open to his brother, not only without limi- 
tations, or conditions, ^but with a more abfor 
lute power eflahlifh'd, than any prince of 
his family had enjoy *d. 

As foon as the court had got, by maojage- 
ment, a plaufible pretence of objecting a 
fpirit of f action to thofe in the oppofitioo, 
the ftrength of the oppoiition was broken 
b^caufe the national unbn was diflblved. A 
country party muft be authorized by the voioc 
of the country. It muft be form'd on priOr 
ciples of common intereft. It cannot bj: 
united and maintained on the particular pre^- 
judices, any more than it can or ought tp 
be, directed to the particular intereft of any 
fet of men whatfoever. A party, thus con- 
flituted, is improperly call'd a party. It is 
the nation, fpeakiog and ading in the (diC- 
courfe and condud of particular men. It 
will prevail in all ftruggles, fooner or later, as 
long as )Our conditution fubfiils i and no* 
thing is more eafy to demonftrate than this^; 
that whenever fuch a party finds it difficult 
to prevail, our conftitution is in danger ; arul 
when they find it impoflible, our conftitu- 
tion muft, in faift, he altered. On the other 
hand, whenever the prejudices and intereds 
of particular fets of men prevail^ the eOlence 
of axountry party is annihilated^ axid the 
very appearance of it will foon be loft* Every 

man 
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man will refort in this cafe to that (landard, 
under which he hath been marihard in for*- 
mer divifions ; to w^hich his incliiktions lead 
him ; or which, though he does not entirely 
approve, yet difapprove^ the lead. 

Such a diffolution of a country party was 
brought about at the period, to which we are 
nQW cpme in our de^ui^ion pf parties ))y tbe 
pi^ffiopf, th^ pijblic pique, and private inte- 
jd^ q( particular ipeo^ - and by the wily in- 
irigucis of the pourt. Th^ diflblutioo oCtbis 
jMirty, ^nd the nevi^ dWiAoo.of the nation into 
whig and tory, brought 4)8 into extreme dan- 
g^f • Tbis extreine dapgcr reunited the nation. 
Againiand a coalition of parties faved the whole. 
Such an experience might have (hewed them, 
, that how pppofite foever their profeflioDS 
were, yet they really differed more 0*1 nega- 
tive than on positive principles ; that they faw 
one another in a faife light, for the moft part, 
Md fought with phantoms, conjured up to 
.jR9juotain dieir divifion^ raxfcher than with real 
hfiags, Experienpe had not this happy effibdt 
.foon. The fwell of the fea continued, long 
after the dorm was over ; and we have feea 
the& parties kick and cuff like drunken men, 
when they were both of the fame iide. Let 
qs hope that this fcene of tragical folly is over, 
Jto the di&ppointment of (hole, who are coa<^ 
fpious of paft iniquity, ipr who meditate fu-* 
Mirc mifchief. There are no others, who wifli 
jkjad endeavour, to prolong it. 

I am, Sir, &c, LET- 
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TOOTHING is more ufcful, nothing- 
^^ more neccffary in the condu^ of pub- 
lic affairs, than a juft difcernment of fpi- 
rits. Imean here not only that natural pri- 
vate fagacity, which is converfant about in- 
dividuals, and ehables fome men to pry, as 
it were, into the breads and hearts of otters, 
and to difcover with them thofe latent prin- 
ciples, which conftitute their true chara^ers, 
and are often difguifed in outward a£lion } 
but I mean principally th&t acquired, public, 
political fagacity, which is of the fame kiiid, 
though 1 think not altogether the fame thing, 
as the former ; which flows from nature too, 
but requires more to be aflifted by expe- 
rience, and formed by sirt. This is that fii- 
perior talent of minifters of ftate, which is 
fo rarely found in thofe of other countries, 
and which abounds fo happily at prefent in 
thofe of Great Britain. It is by this, that 
they difcover the moft fecret difpofitions of 
other courts; and difcovering thofe difpo- 
fitions, prevent their defigns, or never fuflFer 
themfelves to be furprifed by them. It is by 
this, that they watch over the public tran- 
quillity 
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uillity at horiK j for^fce what efFeft every 
vetfU that happens^ and much more every 
ep they make themfelves, will have on the 
mtiments and pafHons of mankind. Thid 
art of human wifdom is the^efo^e every 
rhere of ufe j but is of indifpenfible neccf- 
ty . in free countries, where ,a greater re- 
ard is to be conflantly had to the various 
uSboations of parties; to the temper, hu- 
lOur, opinion and prejudices of the people* 
Vithout fuch a regard as this, thofe combi« 
ations of peculiar circumftinces, which we 
ommonly call conjundtures, can never be 
nproved to the belt advantage, by ading 
3 conformity and in proportion to them; 
nd without improving fuch conjunctures to 
he bed advantage, it i§ impofiible to atchieve 
ny great undertaking; or even to conduit 
.ffairs fuccefsfuliy, in their ordinary courfe. 

A WANT of this juft difcernment of fpirits; 
F I am not extremely miftaken, defeated the 
lefigns of thofe, who profecuted with fo 
nuch vigour the popifh plot, and the tx^ 
:luiion of the duke of York. Several of 
bem were men of very great abilities ; and 
ret we ihali have no reafon to be furpriied 
bat they failed in this point, if we refleift how 
mfit even the greateft genius is to difcern 
he fpirit of others, when he hath once over* 
leated his own. All men are fallable ; but 
lere lies the difference. Some men, fuch as 
I have juft mention^d^ crofled by difHculties» 

prefled 
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preflcd by exigencies, tr^nfported bjr their 
own pailions, or by the pafiions of ithoft 
ivho fight under their banner, tnty now and 
then deviate into error, and ioto error of 
long and fatal confequenoe. But there are 
fome men, fuch as I (hall hot; mention lupoo. 
this occafion, (becaufe I refcrve them fosM^ 
.another and a better) who never deviate intcS^ 
the road of good fenfe ; who eroded by 
difficulties^ prefTed by no exigencies, 
ing fcarce oppofitioa enough to ' cxcke theirr:: 
induftry, and guiding a tame welUtutor'dS 
flock, that follow their bell-Wieather obfti*' 
fiately, but never tread on his heels ; there - 
^re men, I fay, whofe fpedal privilegpe it is < 
to proceed with all thefe advajiatages, delibep 
rately and fiipetcilioilfly, frcm blunder to 
blunder, from year tp year, m one perjpetual 
maze of confu&d, incoherent, inconuftent, 
unmeaning ichemes of bufinefs. 

But haviog nothing to do with the men 
of this charader at prefent, I ceturn to thoie 
of the former clafs ; to the men, who led the 
whig party, .at its firft appearance, in the 
time of king Charles the fecond. The 
foundation upon which they built all their 
hopes of fuccefs,' was this ; that they (faould 
frighten and force the king into a compliaace 
with them ', but they did not enough con-> 
fider that the methods they took were .equally 
proper to frighten and force a great part of 
(he nation from them, by reaibn of tjbe.par? 

ticular 
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ttculaf citfctimftances of that time. Thtf 
did not enough confided that when they be- 
gan to put their defigns in execution, fcarce 
twenty^years had pafs'd from the reftoration •* 
and that the higheft principles, in favour of 
the church and the monarchy, had pfevaird 
^Imoft univerfally, during one half of that 
time, and very generally, during the other 
lialf ; that they had the accidental paffions 
of the people for them, but the fettled ha- 
Irits of thinking againft them ; that they were 
going oflffrom a broad to a narrow |x)ttom 5 
from- the nation to^ a part of the nation ; 
Ind this at a time when they wanted a 
more than ordinary concurrence of the whole 
body. They did not enough confider that 
they were changing the very nature of their 
J)arty, and ghring an opportunity to the 
court, , which was then become, in the ftridt 
fenfc of the word, a fadion, to grow up in- 
to a party again, and fuch a party as would 
divide, at leaft, the people with them, upon 
principles, plaufible in thofe days, and fuf- 
ficient to raife a fpirit, capable to difappoint 
all their endeavours. 

The fame refentments and prejudices, the 
fame jealoufies and fears, which burft out 
with violence, upon many .occafions, a few 
years before, lay ftill in the hearts of men; 
latent and quiet, indeed, and wearing out by 
degrees 5 but yet eafy to be revived, and to ' 
be blown up anew. If w6^ compare the con* 

dud 
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dn& of the long parliament, in 1674 an 
1675, with the attempts which had been late 
]y made, during the adminiftration of the ca 
bcl i with the fccret of the fecond Dutch war 
and many other de(igns*and pra<3:ices of th 
court, which were then come lately and very 
authentically to light; with the date of Scot- 
land, which was then fubdued under a real 
tyranny, and with that of Ireland, where, to 
fay no more, the ad of fettlement was but 
ill obferved ; if we make this comparifoD, it 
wil not yet appear that the proceedings of 
the houfe of comqaons were immoderate, 
though they were warm; nor fadtious, though 
they were vigorous; nor that any danger 
could be then reafonably apprehended from 
them, except to the enemies of the condi- 
tution in church and flate ; and yet even then 
the old refentments, prejudices, jealoufie?, 
and fears began to revive ; and an apprehen- 
fion of falling back under the influence of 
prefbyterian and republican principles be- 
,gan to (heW'itfelf in the houfe of lords, and 
in the nation. It is true that this had no 
immediate confequence ; becaufe the po- 
pifh plot broke out foon afterwards lilre a 
mighty flame, in which thefe little fires, 
that began to burn anew, were loft, ' This 
great event made the church and the d-flTcn- 
ters continue to run into one, as they had 
begun to do before ; and the f( le divifion of 
parties was that of the court and the coun-^ 

try. 
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tryj as long as this parliament lafied. But 
ilijl it was evident with how delicate an hand 
every thing, that related to our former dif- 
putes, required to be touched. It, was evi- 
dent that the lead alarm given to the church, 
or to thofe who valued themfelves on the 
principles of loyalty then in fa(hion, would 
be fufHcient to open thofe wounds, which 
were juft fkin'd over, and to raifc two new 
parties out of the a(hes of the old. 

These parties wei?e not raifcd, whilft the 
long parliament fat ; becaufe a general opi- 
nion prevailed, and well enough founded on 
their precedent conduct, that however Angry 
the king might be with the parliament, or 
the parliament with the king, a few popular 
ileps made on one fide, and a little money 
granted on the other, would foften matters 
between them, and difpofe them to forget 
all former quarrels. As hot therefore as the 
parliament grew, and as mdch as fome peo- 
ple might think that they exceeded their 
bounds, yet ftill it was difficult to perfuade 
even thefe people that a parliament Ijke 
this, would pu(h things to the lad ex^e- 
mity ; deftroy the conftitution they had fet- 
tled and fupported with fo much zeal; or 
draw the fword againft a prince, to whom 
they had borne fo npuch affection. But in 
the parliaments, which followed, the cafe 
was not the fan[)e, and I wilt (late as (hortly 
as I ban^ upon authorities, which no man 

likely 
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likdy to contradi£l mc muft refu(e, wha 
made the difference. Thefe authorities (hal 
be that of Buj^net, and that of Rapim 
ivhom 1 quote, on this occafion, for tb 
fame reafon as I would quote my lord Cla«- 
RENDON againft king Charles the firft, or 
Ludlow for him. 

In the year 1 676, before we have grounds 
fofficient to affirm that the defign of (a) tx^ 
eluding the duke of York was form'd, but 
not before we have reafon to fufped that it 
might be in the thoughts of feveral, thofe» 
who flood foremofl in the oppofition to the 
court, were very induflrious to procure a 
difTolution of the long parliament; fo in« 
duflrious, that they (i) negociated the affair 
with the duke, who had concurred in a vote 
for an addrefs to difTolve it ; and they under- 
took {c) that a new parliament (hould be more 
inclinable to grant the papifls a toleration, 
than they would ever find this would prove. 
The papifls were in earneft for this meafure; 
fince Coleman drew a declaration for jufti- 
fying it, and fince their defign io it was to di- 
vide the (d) king and his people. It is fair to 
conclude that the proteflants, who had been 
in it at the time I mention, upon party views, 
were at leafl as much fo, when their views 

rofc 

{a) Buhwbt's hiftory of his own times, toI. i, p. 392, 
(^) Ibid. (r) Ibid. (-0 Ibid. 
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o/e higher. This parliament had pu(h'd a 

kridt and thorough examination into the po^ 

^iHi plot, with great fincerity and ^eah 

"^^ay, the proje<Sl of the exclufion had been 

tar ted, though not profecuted in the laft 

biHons. May we not take it for granted . 

ic>wever that they, who were now refolved 

o carry the exclufion in a manner, in which 

Ykcy foon attempted to carry it, and who 

fbrefaw by confequence the difficulties ) that 

nrduld be oppofed to them, and the ftrong 

sieafures they (hould be obliged to purfue^ 

in order to overcome thefe difficulties s I 

Tay, might not they think this parliament 

much lefs proper than any other to engage 

and perfift in fuch meafures ? They thought 

thus, without doubt ; and fo far they judged 

better than the king^ who came into the 

diilblution upon very different motives* But 

as to the confequence of engaging a new 

parliament in fuch flrong meafures, the 

event fliew*d that the king judged better 

than they, in the progrefs of this affair. 

: The diffenters, who had been long pcrfc-* 

cuted by the parliament, and bantered and 

abufed by the court, were encouraged by 

the con j unsure to lift up their heads* They 

took advantage of the horror and indigna^^ 

tion, which the difcovery of the popifh plot^ 

and the ufe made of this difcovery, had raifed 

all over the kingdom. They could not be 

more zealous in this caufe than the members 

F ' of 
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of the e(labli(h'd church bad (hewn thcmfeli^ci 
to be ; but they cried, perhaps, louder for ir# 
In (hort, whatever their managemeat was, o^ 
however they were abetted, certain it is that 
they were very active, arid very fuccefsful too, 
in the elections of the parliament, which 
follovtr'd the long parliament, according ta 
Rahiv, who aiferts that many of the mem- 
bers, chofen intd this houfe of comtaonv^ ^ 
were prefbyterians^ He might have faid ss 
much, upon juft as good grounds, of tht 
two parliaments^ which followed this, and I 
(hall fpeak of them indifcriminately. Thtt 
leaders, who mufterM all their forcesi in or^ 
dtv to pufli the bill of exclufion^ look'd on "= 
this turn in the eledions as an advantage to^ 
them I and it might not have been a difad* 
vantage, if they and the diflenters had im-^ 
proved it with more moderation. But they ^ 
were far from doing fo^ as Raisin himfelf 
feems to own a little unwillingly, when he 
fays, that *' complaifance for the prefbyte- 
^^ rians was carried, perhaps, too far in tht 
** bill for the comprehenfion of proteftanl 
** diflenters/' Bifliop Burnet fpcaks more 
plainly. He owns " that many began to 
declare openly in favour of the non-con* 
formiHs; that upon this the non-conform* 
** ifts behaved themfelves very indecently j 
that they fell fcvcrely on the body of the 
clergy s and that they made the bifhops 
*• and clergy apprehend that a rebellion, and 

** with 
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*^ with it the pulling the church to pieces^ 

** was defign'd/* Several other paflages of 

the fame (Irength^ and to the fame purpofe^ 

might be collcded from this hidorian } and 

he^ whb reads them, will not be furprifed^ 

I think, to find that fuch proceedings as thefe, 

both in parliament and out of it, gave an 

alarm to the clergy, and fet them to make 

parallels between the late and the prefent 

times s and to infufe the fears and the paf^ 

£ons, which agitated them, into the nation^ 

^The bijQiop accufes them, iildeed, of doing 

this with much indecency. But they, who are 

frightened out of their wits, will be apt to be 

indecent ; and indecency begets indecency* 

At the fame time, that the jealouiies of ft 
defign to deftroy the church prevail'd, others 
prev^rd likewife of a defign to alter the go- 
vernment of the ftate ; of a defign not only 
againft the fuccefifor, but againfl the poflefiTor 
of the crown. ** Many well-meaning men, 
(fays bifiiop Burnet upon one occafioh) 
began to diflike thefe pradices, and to ap- 
prehend that a change of government was 
defign'd.— -The king came to think hirti- 
felf, (fays ihe fame ^ author upon another 
occafion) *\ levdlFd at chiefly, though for de- 
** cency's fake his brother vvas only named." 
Ra1>in goes farthers for, fpeaking of the 
fame time, be ufes this remarkable expref- 
fion ; that ^' things feem'd to be taking the 
" fame courfe as in the year 1640 ; and there 

F 2 " was 
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*« ^fras reafon to think that the oppofing party 
*' had no better intentions towards tho king 
" now than the enerhies of king Charles 
** the firft had towards him/' But whatever 
fome particular nieri, v(^ho knew themfclves 
irreconcileable with the king as Well a$ the 
duke, or forile others, who had ftill about 
theift a tartg of religious enthufiafm and re- 
publican whimfies, might intend ; I anri far 
from thinking that the party, who promoted 
the exclufion, , meant to deflroy, on the con- 
trary it is plain that they meant to prefefve, 
by that very^meafurc, the conftiturion in 
church and ftatc. The reafan why I cjuotc 
thefe paffages, and rfefcr to others of the lame 
kind, is not to (hew what was really defign*d 
but what was apprehended j for as the dif. 
tindtibn of whig and tory fubfifted lolig,4fter 
the real differences Were extihgui(h'd, Ip were 
thefe parties at firft divided, not lb much by 
-overt-afts committed, as by the apprehen- 
fions, which each of them entcrtain'd of the 
intentions of the other. When the rq|blution 
was once taken of reje<5ling all limitations, on 
the belief artfully, and I think knavifhly pro- 
pagated, that the king woujd yield, if the 
parliament perfifted ; the ncceflary confe* 
quences of the king's adhering inflexibly to 
his brother were thofe, which followed j ihofe 
fulmina parliamentaria,^ har(K votes, angry 
proceedings, addrefles that were in truth 
remonftrances, projects of alTociations, pre- 

tenfions 
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teniions to a povyerof difp^nfing with the ex« 

ecg'tip^ pf laws, (that very prerogative they 

hjiid fojuftly refufed to the crown) and inany 

pthers, which I oniit. ^\l thefe would hayc 

bpep.blafls of iVipd, bfiita fulnjina, no more, 

if; the king had yielded j and that they were 

pu(l)*4 in this confidence by the bqlk of the 

party who pu(h'd th^m, cannot be doubted ; 

^nce it cannot be doubted;i that the bulk of 

t^e party depended on the king's yielding aU 

iiioit,, ^perhaps, even to the laft. Some fpw 

might be willing, nay d.^iirous, tb^t he (houl4 

rJQt^yield, and hope to&ring things into a (late 

?f jpoinful|on i which hone. but niafiaien, or 

iKpfe^ . whoni their en or their Tprtunes 

•cnd^r defperate, 9ah ev?r wi(!i tq fep. Bi|t 

X ^ould be hard, indeed, if parties were to 

be charaiSerized, not by their cocnmoh view, 

brnicj general teqQr of their condu^,. but by 

thcjpm^i^ views iniputed to fome ampngfl: 

Inemj/or by the particular (allies,- into Nvhich 

nqifftake;^ furprize, or .\paHion, h^th (pme-. 

limes 'betrayed the be'ft-rnlention*d, and even 

the beft-condudled bodies of men.* Whig 

and* tbr^ were now fbrm'd into parties ; but 

J think they were not Qow, nor at any other 

time, what they believed one another, nor 

what they -have oeen feprefented by their 

enemies, nay by their friends. The -whigs 

were not roundheads, tho' the meafures they 

purfued^ being ftrorigef than the temper of 

|he fifrftjon would then bear, give ; 6oEa(idh 

*•• *■ . ., I "."T^- ' ■ . ■.' ■■* • •■■ * ^ 
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to the fufpicions I have mcntionM. The 1^ 
torics were not cavaliers, though they took "^ 
the alarm fo fudden and fo warm for tb^, _ ^ 
church and the king ; and tho* they carried 
the principles in favour of the king, at lea(l:» 
whilft the heat of their contefts with the op^ 
pofite party lafted, higher than they bad beeC^ 
ever carried before. The whigs were no< 
diifenters, nor republicans, though they fs.^ 
vour*d the former, and though fome iiKom ^ 
iiderable remains of the latter might ^ 
fhelter in their party. The tories bad 
difpofition to become flaves, or papifts, 
they abetted the exercife of an ezorbitaa 
power by the crown, and tho* they (ii 
the pretenfions of a popifh fucceflbr to i 
Thus I think about the parties, which ar 
in the reign of king Charles the (econd 
and as I deliver my thoughts with fraDknefs_ 
I hope they will be received with candou 
Some farther and (tronger reafons for recciv- 
ing them fo may, perhaps, appear io a fub — ^ 
fequent letter. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c« 




LETTER VI, 

5 I R, 

IF king Charles the fecond could 
been prevailed upon to facrifice the chim< 
rlcal divine right of bis brother to the real 

iQteccil^ 
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Atereft, acid right too, of his people; that 
lappy event would have made him ample 
imends in future eafe and quiet, and the na- 
tion in future fecurity, for all precedent dif^ 
orders, dangers and fears of danger. But in- 
ftcad of this, be was every day confirno'd in 
iie refolution of hot giving up, directly and 
lit ternas that right to his brodier, which he 
Aipugbt reflected ftrength on his own^ The 
MHry meafures, ti^en to force him to fubmit^ 
ittabfed him to refift. The oppofite fpirit 
|»Btit kfe|f in blood and violence^ The fpirit 
iC him rofe vifibly i^ the nation | and he 
lim very foon the tin^e approach, when he 
afight venture to appeal to his people againft 
ilia parliament. This time was come, when 
neo were convinced that a country parry 
[Mvaird no longer, but that fa&ion had 
aaken its place. Many appearances, which 
I have not rooni to enumerate, ferved to pro- 
Mgate this opinion ; particularly the beha-r 
Hour and,a1n>oft avow'd pretentions of the 
}oke of Monmouth, which were carried 
Ml even in defiance of the folemn declaration 
nade by the king, that he had never married 
the duke*s mother; 

60MB of the worthieft and warmed men. 
fvho were engaged for the exchifion, com* 
>lainM themfelves, even from the firft, of 
he private interefts and fa&ious intrigues^ 
$hkh prevailed amongft themv *^ I muft con<r 
' fefs^ (fays a very confiderable man, who 

F 4 laid 
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]aid down his life for this cs^ufe afterwards* 
and wbofe original letter is dill extant) >< ^ 
*^ muft confefs, I do not know three men cr i 
^ ^ mind ; and that a fpirit of giddinef^ 
" reigns amongft us, far beyond any I eve 
^< obferved in my life;'* and yet he ha 
lived and adted in as factious a time as thi 
nation ever faw. He proceeds 5 *< fome looi 
^^ who is fitted to fqcceed. They arc foi 
*^ the mod part divided between the prin 




^^ ofORANpE, and the duke of Monmouth 
^^ The fird hath plainly the mod plauiibl 
^* title. I need not tell you the reaibn 
<* againd Monmouth. The dronged fa 
^^ him are, that whoever is oppofed to YoR]^ 
^< will have a good party ; and all Scotland^ 
*f which is every day like to be in arms, doth 
^^ certainly favour him, and may probably ho 
^^ of as much importance in the troubIff»~^ 
<< that are now likely to fall upon u§, as they 
^^ were in the beginning of the lad^ Qcher^ 
*< are only upon negatives, &c." 

I COULD eafily multiply proofs of this 
kind, but I think I need not take any pains to. 
fhew that there was fuch a faction form'd at 
this time ; nor to refute Welwoop, who afv 
ferts <* that the duke of Monmouth was not 
<< ambitious to the degree of afpiring to the 
*^ crown, till after his landing in the wed/' 
I will only remark that the efforts of thi$ 
faction amongd thofe, who drove on the bill 
of excluiion, furnidi'd another niotive t^ ^0 
divifion and animofity of parties. The tories^ 
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^ho had divided from the others, onjealou- 
ijes of defigns to change the con(litution ia 
church and (late, began now to apprehend 
that the oppoiice party might fucceed in ano- 
ther view, and fet up a king of their owfi 
noqaination. A notion then entertain'd by 
fpany, that the worfe title a man had, the 
better king he was likely to make, did noit 
perfuade them. They had fuSfer'd under the 
tyranny of a party j many of them had 
l^en themfelves the abettors of a party-s^d^ 
ininiftration } and they fcar'd with realbn 4^ 
partyrking. Thus perfqn^l intereils were 
ipingled on both Hdes with public confide-^ 
i;ations ; an4 the duke of Yo^ic g^inM. 41 
great number of adherents^; not by affedioa 
to ;him, but by an ^verifou to MoNAtoyxa.; 
yrhicb increafed among thp tories, in proporr 
lion as the duke's popularity inpreafed among 
the whigs; not by any favourable difpofidoa 
in the tories to popery and arbitrary power ; 
1?ut by a dread, as { have obferved already, 
of returning in the lead degree under tb? 
ipQuence of thofe principles, and tl^e power 
cf thofe men, whofe yoke h^d ^all'd thi^ 
flecks of many that were f^iM alive and adive 
on the ftage of public affairs. " Men grew 
^* jealous of the defign (fays biftop Burnet, 
ippaking of Monmquth's popularity) " and 
** fancy 'd here was a new civil war to be. 
** raifed. Upon this, they join'd with the 
fi i^uke's party^^' pieaning the du^eof York;V 
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I fay nothing of the apprehenfions enter- 
tain'd on one fide, and the expedtations en 
tertain'd on the other from Scotland; becaoitf 
though there was^ even in the beginning o 
tbefe ilroggleSy a concert between thofe 
who were opprefs'd by the court there, an 
thofe, who oppofed it here, which grew af- 
terwards into a clofer correfpondence, an 
became riper for adion ; yet the feditiou 
fpirit, that gave occafion to thefe appre 
henfions and expedlations, was rouzed an 
exafperated by the inhuntianity of the duk 
of Lauderdale ; who, though a preA>y 
ferian himfelf, was the butcher of that pvt^ 
hr ; pu(b*d the warmed of them into unja£- 
nfiable exceifes; revived their filly aseal for the 
covenant; and wrought up their enthufiafin 
tTcn to afifafiination and rebellion. Let me 
Qf)Iy obferve that this was plainly the fault 
o^ the court, and could not therefore be inv- 
puted to the whigs, whatever ufe fome of 
that party might propofe to make of fuch 
^ difpofition. The violence of the convcn- 
ticlers was founded high, in order to palliate 
the feverities exercifed in the government of 
that kingdom. But the reafonable men of 
;ill parties thought then, as they think now, 
and always will think, that it is the duty of 
thofe^ who govern, to difcern the fpirit of 
(he people ; to confider even their pafiions } 
to have a regard to their weaknefTes 3^ and to 
^ew indulgence to their prejudices;^ and 

that 
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jfhat minifler s^ who puni{h what they might 
prevent, are more culpable than thofe, who 
ofipend. 

As the two parties were form-d, fo was 
tbeir divifion maintain'd by mutual jealoufies 
and fears; which are often fuiHcicnt to 
courifli themfelves^ when they have once ta^ 
ken root in the mind ; and which were, at 
this time, watered and cuhivated witli all the 
fedious induftry polfible. The moft impro- 
bable reports, the mod idle furmifes, car- 
lied about in whifpers, were fufiicienjt (as 
r might eafily (hew in various inftances) to 
raife a panic terror in one party or jhfi 
Other. In both, there were but too man^ 
perfons on the watch^ to improve and to 
propagate thefe terrors, and by a frequent 
repetition of fuch imprcflions to raife the 
alarm and hatred, of parties to the higheft 
J^tch. He^ who, went about to allay this 
extravagant ferment, ' was* caird a trimmer; 
and he, who was in truth a common friend, 
was fure of being treated like a common 
enemy. Some, who voted fpr tl^e bill of 
exclufion, were very far from being h^ar-- 
dly for it; but I haye feen good reafbns 
to believe, and fuch there are eyeq in our 
public relations, that fome of thof^^.who 
voted againft it^ and declared for limit^tioos^ 
concurred in the end, tho" ihcy differed in 
the means, with thofe, who promoted the 
\fiiU And yet fuch ipen were condantly 

flfiark'4 
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niark'd out as favourers of popery and ene««. 
lilies to' their country, Thus in the other 
party, men who had no other vifew by 
that of fe<:uring their religion ^nd liberty^ 
and who qieant nothing more than to fore 
the court into fuch compliances^ as the^ 
judged neceffary to eftablifh this fecurity, 
were ftigmati^ed with the opprobrious name 
of fanatic and republican. Thus it hap- 
pened in thofe days ; and thus it happens ii\ 
ours ; when any man, who declares again 
a ' certain perfon, againfl: whom , the vojce 
of the nation hath already declared, or cprnV 
plains of things, 'which are fo liotbriouSi^ 
that no man in the nation can depy'them, 
is fure to be followed by the cry of jacobi- 
tifm, or republicanifm. But there i; a grea! 
difference, God be praifed,^ between the two' 
cafes. The prefent cry, being void of pre- 
tence, is therefore without eflfe<^. It is heard 
in few places, and believed only in one, 
But to return : 

■ ^ - • 

When the nation was divided in this 
manner, the heat of the parties increafed as 
their conteft lafled, according to the ufual 
courfe of things. New engagements were, 
daily tiaken ; new provocations and offences' 
were daily given. Public difputes beg^ot 
private pique; and private piqqe fuppprted 
public difputes with greater rancojur and 
phftioacy. The oppofitd principles^ advanced 

■■;■■ vi 
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by the two parties, were carried higher and 
higher, as they grew more inflamed; and thfc 
tlnearures they purfued, in order to get the 
better each of his adVerfary, without over* 
much regard to any other confec^uetice^ be- 
come ftrotiger and (Ironger, and perhaps 
equally dangerous. The meeting of the par- 
liament at Oxford had a kind of hoftile ap^ 
pearance ; and as foon as parliaments were 
laid alide^ Which happenM on the fadden and 
indecent difTolution of this, the appearance 
;rew worfe* No fccurity having been obtained 
>y parliamentary methods, againfl: the dan- 
gers of a popifh fuccefliony it is probable that 
they, who look'd on thefe dangers as neareft 
and greateft, began to caft about how they 
might fecure themfejves, and their country 
d^gainft them, by methods of another kind; 
fuch as extreme neceuity, and nothing but 
'extreme necefllty can authorize. Such me- 
thods were happily purfued and attended 
with glorious fuccefs, a few years afterwards, 
when this fucceflion had taken place; and, 
by taking place, had juftify'd all that had 
' been faid againft it, or forboded of it; when 
this nation was ripe for refiftatice, and the 
prince of Orangb ready and able, from a 
multitude of fortunate, concurring circum- 
ftances, to fupport fo great an enterprise. 
But the attempts, which were wife at one 
time, would have been defperate at the other; 
and the meafureSi which produced a revo^ 

lution. 
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lution^in the retgn of king James, woutd have 
produced^ in the reign of king Charles, a 
civil war of uncertain event at the beft 1 1 fay 
of uncertain event at bed i becaufe it ieems to 
me that whoever revolves in his thoughts 
the Hate of England and Scotland, as well 
as the fituation of our neighbours on the con-^ 
tinent, at that time^ - mdd be of opinion 
that if the quarrel about the excluii.on had 
broke out into a war, the beft caufe would 
have been the word fupported. The king, 
more united than ever with his brother^ 
would have prevail'd. What was projedled 
in 16709 and perhaps more than was then 
intended, would have been efFedled ; and the 
religion and liberty of Great Britain would 
have been deftroy'd by confequence. Wc 
cannot fay, and it vvould be prefumption to 
pretend to guefs, hovT far the heads of party 
had gone, in Scotland^ or in England, into 
meafures for employing force* Perhaps^ 
little more bad p^fs'd, in which they, who 
became the principal facrifices, were any 
way concerned, than ra(h difcourfe about 
dangerous, but rude, indigefted fchemes^ 
Aarted by men of wild imaginations, . or 
defperate fortunes, and rather hearkened to 
than aflented toj nay, poffibly, defpifed and 
neglcded by themt But the court, who 
wanted a plot to confirm and encreafe their 
party, and to turn the popular tide in their 
favour, took the firft opportunity of having 

one; 
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one i which was foon furnilh'd to them by 

^hc imprudent, but hontpft zed of focne, and 

Idjt. the villainy as well as madnefs of others } 

and they profccuted it fo feverelyj with the 

^elp of ^ " forward (heriffs, willing juries, 

** bold witncflcis, and mercenary judges/* 

that it anfwer'd all their ends. The defign 

of aiTaifinating the king and the duke was 

certainly confined to a few defperate villains, 

but •(• ** too many had heard it from them, 

^^ who were both fo fooli(h and fo wicked, as 

*^ not to difcover them;"' and this refle<^ed 

great prgudice, though I doubt not in many 

cafes very unjuftly, againft all thofe who had 

adied upon better principles, but yet were in« 

volved in thefe profecutions. 

As this event difarm'd, difpirited and broke 
one party } fo it ftrengthen'd, animated and 
united the other.. The tories, who look'd 
« on the dangers they apprehended from the 
whigs to be greater and near than thofe^ 
^which they had apprehended, as well as the 
whigs, before this new divifion of parties,- 
from a popi(h fuccefiion, were now confirmed 
id . their prejudices. Under this perfuafion, 
they ran headlong into all the meafures, 
which were taken for enlarging the king's 
auth{>rity, and fecuring the crown to the 
duke of York. The principles of divine 
hereditary right, of paffive-obedience, and 

non* 
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i^on-refiftance, were revived and propagatecl 
with greater zeal than eVer. Not only the 
wild whitjfifies of enthufiafts, of fchooImen> 
and philofophers^ but the plaineft dictates dt 
reafon were folemnly condemn^, in favouc 
of them, by learned and reverend bodies at 
men ; who little thought that in five years 
time, that is in 1688, they (hould a£t con^ 
form^bly to feme of the very propofition^^ 
which at this time they declared faMe, fcdi-^ 
lious, and impious. 

In (hort, the Guelpbs and Gibellines wer 
not more animated againft each other, at an^ 
time, than thd tories and whigs at this ; ancS 
in fuch a national temper, cohfiderable (lep^ 
were made, as they well might be, toward? 
the deftrudlion of our eonftitution. One oF 
thofe, which Rapin enumerates^ and infifts 
upon very gravely, can fcarce be mentioned 
without fmiling^ <* The king, (fays he,) in 
•* order to make his people feel the ilavery htf 
«• had newly impofed on them, afFedted to re* 
view his troops; and thefe troops amount* 
ed, by the return of the garrifon of Tangier^ 
to 4000 men, eflFe(5ive, and well-arm*d/* 
The whigs, indeed, in thofe days, were fo 
averfe to (landing armies, that they thought 
even thofe troops, commonly call'd guards^ 
unlawful; and biQiop Burnet argues in 
his rcfledions on my lord Russel's triali 
that ^' a defign to feize on them amounted to 
*< no more than a defign to feize on a part of 

*• tlM 
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the Idrig's army. But it is poilible that the 
tories^ who had (he w'd their diflike of fland^ 
ibg armies fufficicntly in the long parliament^ 
might think it. howerer no unreafonable 
thing, when defigns of infuredions, and 
even of afTalSi nations had come fo lately to 
light, that a number of regular troops, fuf«- 
iicient to defend the perfon of the king, but 
not fufficient to opprefs the liberties of the 
people, and five times lefs than we have (ince 
ieen kept up, in the midft of the moft fecure 
tranquillity, fhould be wink'd at, till thefe 
diftempers were entirely over^ 

Another ftcp, which the fame author 
mentions, was indeed of the greateft confer 
quence, and laid the ax to the root of all 
our liberties at once, by giving the crown 
fuch an influence over the eledions of mem* 
bers to ferve in parliament, as could not fail 
to deftroy that independency, by which 
alone the freedom of our government hath 
been, and can be fupported. I mean the pro* 
ceedings by quo warranto, and the other 
methods taken to force, or perfuade the cor- 
porations to furrender their old charters, and 
accept new ones, under fuch limitations and 
conditions, as the king thought fit to inno-* 
vate. Thcle proceedings were violent, the 
judgments upon them arbitrary, and the other 
methods employed fcandalous. .But ftill it 
was the end, it was /the confequcnce, that 
alarm'd and terrify 'd all thofe, who had not 

G fold 
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fold themfelvcs to the court, or who had 
loft, in their seal for party^ a}l regard 
.their country, hiudi more than the. ihc mj zz 
that are employ'd upon thh occafioo, I -^ 
infiead of garbling corporationis bjr prerc^a-^ 
tive, the court could haVe porcbafcd tb^BK^ 
•<5le£tions by moneys we may reaifonabl^r 
believe that the furer and more . Alciit way 
would have been taken^ But would tbcs 
^larm have been lefs among ail the friends of. 
liberty ? Certainly not^ They wouki hair* 
ieen. that, the. end was the fame, and hairt 
difliked thefe means the more, for being Ic^ 
liable to obfenration and clamour. A priric<i 
afferting ah illegal and dangerous prerogathr^i 
and applauded for doing io, and feconded i^ 
the attempt by a num^ous party in. thi n$f^^ 
tion, carried no doubt a very terrible a/pe€^* 
But ftifll there was room to hope, the violcr*^ 
charadfeer of. the duke of York confidcr*(^i 
(and that hope was adlually cntertaiad b^ 
many) that the . party, who abetted the£^ 
ufurpations of the prerogative; might 
foon frighten'd back again froni a court to 
country intereft) in which cafe, there w 
room to hope likewife^ the. milder chara£i;< 
and better underftanding of the king con 
der'd, that the evil might be in fome d§grc- ^ 
redrefs'd, and the confcquences of it prevent- ^ 
ed. It was reafonable tor the friends of U- 
bcrty to cxpcdl that men, who were injured 
would complain and feek relief, on the^firir^ 

favourabl 
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'^'^curablc opportunity. But if they had 

^^^n corrupted, and the practice of felling 

;*^taions had been once eft abli(h*d, I imagines- 

'•^^t the friends of liber ty would have thought 

5*iQ cafe more defperatei It is certainly ati 

^ Oilier tafk, and there is forHewhat lefs pro-a. 

poking, as well as lef^ dangerous in iti td 

-^ruggle even with a great prince, who flands 

^D prerogative, than with a weak, but prof<^ 

^jgate minifter, if he hath the means of cor^ 

eruption in his power^ and if the luxury and 

proftitution of the age have enabled him to 

bring it into fafliion. Nothing furely could 

jpsovoke men^ who had the fpirit of liberty 

in their fouls, more than to figure to them-- 

iflves one of thefe. faucy creatures of for-- 

tttoe, whom fhe raifes in the extravagance of 

iier caprice, difpatching his emiiTarieSi ec-^ 

Clefiaftical and fecular^ like fo many evil 

daemons^ to the north and to the fouth^ to 

buy the votes of the people with the money 

of the people, and to chufe a reprefentative 

body, not of the people, but of the cnemj^ 

of the people, of himfelf. 

. This was not the cafe at the time v^e are 

fpeaking of. It Was prerogative, not moneys 

y^hich had like to have deftroy^d our liber-* 

ties tbeoi Government was not then car^ 

tied on by undertakers, to whom fo much 

power was farm'd out for returns of (p much 

tponey^ and fo much money intruded for re-^ 

(urns of fo much power. But though thd 

G i cafd 
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cafe was not (o defperate, yet was it bad 
enough in all confcicnce; and among all the 
exccffes, into which the ipries ran, in favour 
of the crown, and in hopes of fixing domi- 
nion in their own party, their zeal to fupport 
the methods of garbling corporations was, in 
my opinion, that, which threatened public 
liberty the moft. It hath been reproached 
to them by many ; but if among thofe, who 
reproached them, there (hould be fome, who 
have fhared fince that time in the more 
dangerous praftice of corrupting corpora- 
tions ; fuch men muft have fronts of brafs, 
and deferve all the indignation, which *is 
due to iniquity, aggravated by impudence. 
The others abetted, in favour of a preroga- 
tive, fuppofed real by many in thofe days, 
and under the pretence at lead of law, a 
power, which gave the crown too much in- 
fluence in the cledions of members of the 
houfe of commons ; but thefe men, if there 
are any fuch, have been concern'd in a prac- 
tice, for the fake of their own vile intereft, 
tvhich fpreads like a gangrene over the whole 
body of a nation, and to every branch of 
government 5 and which hath never fail'd, 
in any one inftance, where it hath been fuf- 
fer'd, to become the bane of liberty. 

We have now carried the two parties 
through that period of time, when the con- 
dudt of both was moft liable to the objeftions 
made .to them by their adverfaries. The 

tories 
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tories adted on the moft abjedt principles of 
nibmiflion to the king ; and, on thofe of 
hereditary right, were zealous for the fuc- 
:e£iion of a prince, whofe bigotry rendered 
lifii unfit to rule a proteftant and a free peo« 
>1e. The whigs maintain'd the power of par- 
lament to limit the fucceffion to the crown, 
md avow'd the principles of refinance -, in 
¥litch they had law, example arid reafon for 
hem. But then the fury of fadlion was for 
loing that without parlrament, which could 
miy legally be done by it; and, in order to 
bis, the principles of refiftance were ex- 
en4ed too far 5 and the hotteft of the party 
aking the lead, they ad:ed in an extravagant 
pirit of licence, rather than a fober fpirit of 
iberty; ^nd tbe madnefs of a few, little in- 
crior to that of Cromwell's enthufiafts, 
lifiionour'd the whole caufe for a time. 
\iy intention was not to have left them 
|cre ; but to have carried thefe obfervations 
m (o far as to juftify, notwithftanding thefe 
ippearances, what is faid at the conclufion 
tf.iny laft letter, concerning the true cha- 
a&ets of both parties. But either the 
ibufid^nce of matter hath deceived me, or 
\ have wanted ikill and time to abridge it ; 
f> that I muft defer this part of my tafk, 
nd crave your indulgence, as well as that 
f your readers, for my prolixity, 

I am, Sir, &c. 
2 LET. 
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SIR, 

I Advanced^ in the firft of thefe eflajrs^ 
fomething to this ciFeA ; that every dutn* 
fy, bufy, bungling child of fortune, on whoni 
(he beftows the means and the opportunity 
of corrupting, may govern by this infamous 
expedient; and, having gratified his am* 
bition and avarice, iQay have a chance to 
fecure himfelf from puniftiment, by deftroy- 
iijg the liberties of his country. It was ad- 
vanced like wife, in the fame paper, that 
every character is not equally fit to govern z, 
people, by dividing them 5 becaufe fome 
cunning, fome experience, nay, fome fkili 
to form* and fome addrefs to condu£fc a 
fyftem of fraud, are neceflary in this cafe* 
I perfuade myfelf that no man, who re^4 
that paper, vfzs at a lofs to find an inftance 
to confirm the truth of the firft of thefe pto- 
pofitions ; and we have now before us ano-r 
|her, which may fery? to confirm the trut^ 
of the fecond. 

Though I do not think the dcfigns of 
Jcing Cha^lles the fecond either deeply laid^ 
pr deeply fix'd iq Jiis own qiind j ye? in gene- 



jsd th^yijv'^e founded on had pri^ciples^ and^ 
Ifre^ed to bad>nds. ^He 4cfired indeed to 
IC eafy^ and^to.make hisppople io^ but then 
ic de^ed both, thefe on fuch conditions, as 
i^ce incfnfift^nt with good governraent, 
lurmg the whole courfe of his reign, and 
mh the i^curity of religion and liberty, 
uring the latter part of it. We have feea 
tOW the intemperate condu(9: of oiany, and 
lie flagitious deQgos of fomc among tho 
rbigSr weakened their own party, and gave 
ew ftrength and nc w . prQVocations to the 
th^r^ .^ut we have not yet cpnG4er'd ibme 
thcr advantages, u^ith^t. wKich; thefe djivi^f 
\Qps Could neither have heen.^prpented, noir 
iipported'as they were. ,. Now. thefe advaur^ 
agj^s . af dfe chi^y frooi the- charadler and 
iGuaidijiij; of the king htmTelf. Jf king 
I^HARLES had found the nation plunged ij> 
orfuptjon ^, the people chuung their repref^n- 
atiy^s ^ money, without any Ql^^er regard j 
Lod.tli^e represent a tlycs of the people, ^ 
yf^l,^^ the uobiliy, . rccjiucpd by lyxury. tp 
}Cjg the unhaljow'd aln^. of a cpurt $ or tq 
ecefve, (ike mifer^hlie hirelings^ the| wages 
a, iniguity from a minificr;» if he ^ad fpuria 
lie. nation,^. J fay, in this condition, (which 
;:ictrav;agaat fvippo^tioo one cannot make 
•Vithout horror) he might, have diibonour^d 
icr abroad ,s and iojpoverifti'd and opprefs^d 
Wr at home, tho' he had hcen the , weake(|f 
)rippe OQ earth;, and his miniile/s the qiQ^ 

G 4 odious 
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odious and contemptible men, that ever pre-' 
fumed to be ambitious. Our fathers might 
have fallen into circumftances, which com- 
pofe the very quihtefTence of political mifery. 
They might have "fold their birth-right 
*^'for porridge" which was their owUi They 
might have been bubbled by the fooliiby 
bullied by the fearful, and mfulted by thofe 
whom they defpifed. They would have de* 
ferved to be flaves, and they might have been 
treated as fuch. When a free people croach 
Hke camels, to be loaded, the next at hand, 
no matter who, mounts them, and they foon 
feel the whip, and the fpur of their tyrant ; 
for a tyrant, whether prince or minifter, re^- * 
fembles the devil in many refpe£tss particu- 
larly in this. : He is often both the tempter 
and tormentor. He makes the criminal, and 
he puni(hes the crime. 
' But this was not the (late of the Engliih 
natton, at the time we fpeak of. We were 
not yet corrupted, nor even quite ripe for 
corruption. Parties there were; and the 
conteds of thefe parties gave occafion to the 
jrife and growth of factions ; fome of which 
ran into the moft feditious practices againifc 
the government, and others into the vileflb- 
fubmiffion to it. But ftill a fpirit of liberty^ 
remained in many, uncorrupted and unex-^ 
tinguiffa'd s and fuch as work'd our national^ 
deliverance in the days of diftrefs, that foo*""* 
followed. W? were fre? men then, in th 

proper^ 
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proper fenfe, and full extent of the words ; 
becatife not only the laws which afferted 
our common rights, were maintain'd and 
improved, but private independency, which 
can alone fupport public liberty, under fuch 
a government as ours, was itfelf fupported 
b^ fome of that ancient oeconomy and fim- 
plicity of manners, that were growing, but 
Dot grown out of fafhion.' Such a people, 
as we then were, could neither be bought, 
Dor driven; and I think king Charles 
€ould not have divided and led them, if he 
had wanted any of the qualities he poflefs'd, 
. or had held another conduct than he held. 
Far from being proud, haughty, or brutal, 
♦ " he had not a grain of pride, or vanity, 
" in his whole compofition ;" but was the 
moft affable, beft bred man alive. He treat- 
ed his fubjefts like noblemen, like gentle- 
men, like freemen j not like vaiials, or boors* 
Whatever notion he had of his hereditary 
fight, he own'd his obligation for the crown 
he wore to his people, as much as he would 
have been bound to do, in reafon, in juftice, 
in honour, and in prudence, if he had ftood 
9t the greateft diftance from it, in the courfe 
of lineal fucceflion, and had been call'd to 
it from the low eftate, in which he was before, 
\>y the free gift and choice of the nation. 

? Sif William Temple. 

His 
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His profeffions were plaufible, and his whola 
behaviour eogaging ; fo that he won upon 
the hearts, even whilft he loft the good 
opinion of his fubjcAs, and oUen balanced 
their judgment of thing?, by their perfbnat 
inclination. Thefe qualities and this part 
of his conduct went a great way to give biof 
credit with his people, and an bold on their 
affedlions. But this was not all. He obferved 
their temper, and he comply 'd with it. He 
yielded to them in points, from which he 
bad determined, and declared too, that he . 
vrould never depart. To know when to 
yield, in government, is at lead as neceflary, 
as to know when to lofe in trade ; and he, 
who cannot do the firft, is fo little likdy to 
govern a kingdom well, that it is more than 
probable he would govern a (hop ill. King 
Charles gave up to tbe murmurs of bi$ 
people, not one or two fuch minifters as may 
be fojund almod behind every d^fk j thofe 
aukward pageants of courts, thofe woode^' 
images, which princes gild and then worfhip, 
but feveral great and able men j nay, whole 
fabals of fuch, who had merit with him| 
though they had none with the nation. H9 
^rted often out of the true intereil of hi; 
people, but the voice of his people almoft a^ 
pften reclaimed him. He made the firft Dutch 
war; but he made the triple alliance too. He 
engaged with France in the war of j 672 j 
but he made a feparate peace with Holland, 

True 
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True It is, indeed, that neither the reprc-. 
jfcntatioiis of his parliament, nor the defire^ 
of his people, could prevail on hirp to go 
farther, and to enter in earneft into the war 
jigainft France. But the confidence between 
him and his parliament was fo broken at that 
time, that they would not truft him, nor 
he thpni. At this I am not furprifed, and 
for that very reafon, I ronfefs, I have al- 
ways been fo at the ftrong and repeated inr - 
(lances made to force him into that war j 
fince it cannot furelybc better policy to drive 
a prince into a war, which he has no inclina- 
tion to make, than it would ^^ to be drawn 
by him into a war, if he had no ability to 
condudt it. In home-affairs, befldes his 
frequent conceffions, whenever the nation 
took umbrage at his proceedings, he pafs'd 
the teft and the habeas corpus bills, and 
many others for the public benefit 5 and % 
icarce remember any popular adl, v^hich 
iio[^'d at the throne in his time, except 
that about the militia, which he apprehend- 
^ to be a d^ngeroqs encroachment on his 
prerogative, and another in favour of th^ 
<iiflenters, which was contrived, meanly 
enough, to be ftpleh of? the iab\e in th? 
boufe ot lords. 

What has been touchM here, and in for-* 
iner papers, will be fufficient to (hew, i^' 
feme meafure, how kingCSARLEs was ena-' 
bled to divide a nation fo united and fo heated 

as 
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as this nation was, on the difcovcry of the 
popi(h plot ; to oppofe fo avowedly and (o 
refolutely the exclufion of his brother; the 
profpedt of whofe fucceeding to the crown 
was become ftill more dreadful, even by that 
fmall part of Coleman's correfpondeocc, 
which had come to light; and yet to attach 
fo numerous a party to himfelf, nay to his 
brother; to lay aHde parliaments for feveral 
years, and not only to (land his ground, but 
to gain ground in the nation, at the fame time. 
But there is flill fomething more to be added. 
He had not only prepared for the ftorm, but 
he acquired new ftrength in the midil of it; 
that is, in the proceedings on the popi£h plot, 
and the bill of excluiion* He would gladly 
have kept the former out of parliament ; 
but when it was once there, he put on the 
appearances of great zeal for the profecution 
of it. Thefe appearances help'd him to 
fcreen his brother ; as the ill fuccefs of the 
exclufion bill in the houfe of lords, where 
it was rejedled by fixty-three againft thirty, 
help'd to fcreen himfelf from the violence 
of the houfe of commons. But that, which 
gave him the principal advantage, in the 
prefent contefts, was another management. 
As foon as the firft preparatory fteps were 
made to the bill of exclufion in 1678, he de- 
clared himfelf, in a fpeech to his parliament, 
ready to pafs any bills to make his people fafe 
in the reign of his fucceiTor, " fo they tended 

•« not 
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<^ not to impeach the right of fucceflion nor 
«« the defcent of the crown in the true line»'' 
Heperfiftcd in his declaration to the laftj and 
if he had done nothing clfe, I imagine that ' 
he would have gained no great popularity. 
When a fr^e people' lie under any grievance, 
or apprehend any danger, and try to obtain 
their prince's confent to deliver them from 
one or prevent the other ; a fiat refufal, on 
his part, reduces them to the melancholy al- 
ternative of continuing to fubmit to one, and 
to ftand expofed to the other, or of freeing 
themfelves from both, without his confent- 
v^hich can hardly be done by means very 
confiflent with his and their common inte- 
reft. King Charles was too wife to pufh 
the nation to fuch an extremity. He refuf- 
cd what his parliament prefs'd on him, in 
the manner and on the principle they prefs'd 
it 5 but then his refufal was followed by ex- 
pedients, which vary'd the manner, and yet 
might have been managed fo as to produce 
the cfFedt; and which feem'd to fave, rather 
than adually faved, the principle. Numbers 
concurred, at that time, in avowing the prin- 
ciple; and the tefts had made many perfons 
think religion fafe; as the king's offers made 
them think it no fauh of his, if it was not 
made fafer. The council had prepared fome 
expedients; arid the limitations, and other 
provifions againft a popifh fucceffor, propofed 

direftly 
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dire£tly from the throne by the chanceltof 
in i679> went a great ^ay towards binding 
the hands of fuch a fucceflbr, and lodging 
the power, taken from him> in the parliament 
^ttt the fcheme of expedients, debated in the 
Ol^ford parliament, was a real excluilon frond 
every thing, but the title of king. Tk*^ 
firft article baQiOi^d the duke of York, dui-*^ 
^ing his life, to the diftance of 500 mil^^ 
fcom England, Scotland and Ireland; ao ^ 
the tenth, to mention no more^ excluded hli 
ipfo fadto, if he came into any of thefe 
doms; directed that he (hould fuffer, in 
Cafe, as by the former bill^ and that the 
reignty (hould veft forthwith in the regent ^ 
that is, in the princefs of Orange. SureljT 
this was not to vote the lion in the lobby 
into the hoiife. It would have been to vote 
him out of the hoiife, and lobby both, and 
only to fuffer him to be call'd lion ftill. I 
am not ignorant of the refinements, urged by 
Sir William Jones and others againft this 
fcheme ; but I know that men run into er« 
Jrors from both extremes; from that of feeing 
too much, as well as that of feeing too little } 
and that the mod fubtle refiners are apt to 
mifs the.trtie point of political wifdom, which 
confifts in diftinguifliing juftly between what 
is abfotutely bed in fpeculatioui and what is 
the befl of things pradicable in particular 
conjunSures. The fcheme, no doubt, tvaa 
built-on a manifefi abfurdity^ and was liable 

to 
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.to many inconveniencieS) difficulties and 
dangers i but ftill it was the utmoft:, that 
could be hoped for at that moment; and 
the fingle coniideration, one would think^ 
,lbould have been this; whether united un- 
der fuch an zGt of parliament, they would 
,t)Qt have oppofed the (uccefiion of the ckike 
.of York, with lefs inconvcniency, left dif- 
.ficulty and danger, than difonited, and with 
the laws againft them. The truth is, that 
-as there w6re men at this time defirous 
*that the king (hould be on defperate terms 
-liritb his parliament, becaufe they were fo 
tthemlelves ; in like manner, there were 
others, who defired for a reafon of the fame 
iii&ture, that the parliament (hould be on 
defperate terms with the king. Thefe, wertf 
^fadtious interefls, and they prevailed againit 
the national intereft; which required that 
the king (hould be feparated at any rate from 
his brother^ inftead of being united tp hiol 
-by a fear made common to both. But the 
<lye was thrown ; and the lettders of the whig- 
party were refolvcd * " to let all lie in con- 
^^' fufion, rather than heiarken to any things 
*^ beiides the exclufion.'* Obftinacy pro- 
yoked obftinacy. The king grew obftinate^ 
and fevere too, againft his natural eaiinefs 
And former cleniency of temper. The tory 

party 
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party grew as obftinate, and as furious on 
their fide, according to a natural tendency 
in the difpofition of all parties | and thus 
the nation was delivered over, on the death of 
king * Charles ** a la fottifc dc fon frerc j 
•* to the folly and madnefs of his brother.'* 

It was this folly and madnefs however, 
that cured the folly and madnefs of party. As 
the common danger approach'd, the im-* 
prefHons of terror, which it made, increafed. 
Whig and tory then felt them alike, and were 
brought by them as drunken men fometimes 
are, to their fenfes. The events of king 
James's reign, and the" fteps by which the 
revolution was brought about, are fo recent 
and fo well known, that I (hall not defcehd 
into any particular mention of them. A few 
general remarks on the behaviour of this 
prince, and on the behaviour of parties, in 
his reign, and at the revolution, will be fuf- 
ficient to wind up the hiflory of whig and 
tory, and to prove what I have fo often affert- 
ed, that both fides purged themfelves, on this 
great occafion, of the imputations laid to 
their charge by their adverfaries; that the 
proper and real diltind'^on of the two parties 
expired at this aera, and that although their 
ghofts have continued to haunt and divide 
us lo many years afterwards, yet there -neither 

is, 

* An exprejQion ufed by king Charles on many Qccaiioiis. 
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18, nor can be any divifion of parties at this 
time, reconcileable with common fenfe, and 
common honefty, among thofe, who are 
come on the ft age of the world, under the 
prefent conftitution ; except thofe of church- 
men and diflenters; thole of court and 
country. 

The behaviour and cotidudof king James 
the fecond would be fufficient, if there was 
no other inftance, and there are thoufands^ 
to ihew that as ftrong prejudices, however 
got, are the parents, fo a weak underftanding 
is the nurfe of bigotry, and injuftice, and 
vidlcnce and cruelty its offspring. This 
prince was above fifty, when he came to 
the throne. He had great experience of all 
kinds; particularly of the temper of this 
nation, and of the impoflibility to attempt 
introducing popery, without hazarding his 
crown. But nis experience profited him not. 
His. bigotry drew falfe conclufions from it. 
He flatter'd himfelf that he (hould be able to 
play parties againft one another, better than • 
his brother had done ; (which, by the way 
was the lead of his little talents) and to 
compleat his defigns by an authority, which 
was but too well eftablifti'd. He pafs'd, I 
think, for a fincere man. Perhaps, he was 
fo 5 and he fpoke always with great emphafis 
of the word of a king ; and yet never was 
the meaneft word fo fcandaloufly broken as 
his. In the debate in 1678, about the teft, 

H when 
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when he got a provifu pat in for excepting 
himfclf, it has been advanced iri print, and 
not denied that 1 know of, that fpeaking with 
* ** great cameftnels and with tears in hi^ 
** eyes, he folemnly protefted that whatever 
•• his religion mtght be> it (hould only be a 
•* private thing between God and his own 
*' foai ^ and that noeffeft qf it (hould ever 
•• appear in the government/' ^ At his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, in council firfl:, and 
after that in full parliament, in the face of 
tiie nation, he made the ftrongeft declara- 
tion in favour of the conftitution in cJiurch 
and ftate, and took the moft folemn engage- 
ments to defend and fupport it. But bigotrf 
burft thro* all thefe cobwebs > for fiich they 
are to men, tranfported by a religibus deliri^ 
um, \vho iacquire ^ ftrengrh, that thofe, who 
are well, have not, and confciemioufly break 
all the obligations of morality* Thefe admi- 
rable difpofitions in the king were encou- 
raged by the ftatc, in which his brother left 
and he, found the nation, and by the coa>- 
plaifance of the pari ia men t^ wfiich he call'd 
foon after his acceffion. They were con- 
firmed, and he was determined to pull off the 
mafk entirely, by the ill fuccefs of the duke 
of Monmouth and the earl of Argyle. 
Bifliop Burnet fpcaks of ihis parlivKneut 

very 
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very indecently, and I think very untruly. 
They were ncitiier men of parts, nor cf- 
tates, according to him. The truth is, 
that the circun)(lances, under which we 
were brought, by the fadlious proceedings 
of both parties, in the late reign, for ancj 
againft the court, were fuch as might per- 
plex the befl parts, and puzzle the heads 
even of the wifcft men. A profefs'd, zea- 
Jous papifl, in full and quiet pofTpflion of 
the throne, and, inftead of any provilioa 
xnade, or any meafures taken again ft him, 
the notion and the exercife of the preroga* 
jtive efiabli{h*d at an extravagant height, were 
fuch circumflances, as laid the nation almoft 
at the mercy of the king. They therefore, 
Mho were the mod determined not to part 
with either their religion, or their liberty, 
and yet had more to lofe in the fray than 
do&ot BujiNET, might be willing to look 
round them ; to wait opportunities, and pot 
undertake ra(hly what can feldom be under* 
taken twice. It is impoflible to believe that 
their confidence in the king s word was fuch a$ 
they afiedted. But, like drowuiog men, who 
iaw nothing elfe to catch at, they caught 
at a ftraw. The duke of Monmouth's 
expedition into England, and the earl of 
Argyle's into Scotland, were fo far from 
affording the nation any opportunity of 
mending their condition, that the declara* 
tion of the former might draw fome of the 
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diffenters to his ftandard, -as it did; but was 
calculated to drive the tory party, moft of 
the whig?, and in (hort ihe bulk of the 
people from him. The declaration of th6 
latter was founded in the folemn league and 
covenant ; and gave fo much reafon to ap- 
prehend that a revival of the fame prin- 
ciples, and a renewal of the fame tyranny 
was intended, that we cannot wonder it had 
no better an efFeft; though we lament the 
fate of a worthy and gallant man, whofe 
crime was refufing a teft, that (hould never 
have been impofed on proteftants and free- 
' men, and who had been driven into thefe 
extreme refolutions by a feries of unjuft 
and ty'rannical ufage. 

Thus were thefe invafions, in the very 
beginning of his reign, favourable in fome 
rclpeds to the drfigns of king James'. 
They fortified, in the minds of men, th* 
jealoufies and fears, which had a few years 
before form'd the tory party 5 and difpofed 
them, by confequence at leaft, to keep mea- 
fures and not break with the king. They 
gave him the pretence, which he feizcd very 
readily, of raifing land keeping up a ftahding 
army. But, in the event, they forwarded 
our deliverance from all the dangers, to 
which we were expbfcd, under his govern- 
ment, by precipitating his attempts againft 
our religion and liberty. The fame day, 
that the news €)f the invafionin Scotland 
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%vas communicated to the parliament herci 
the commons voted that great revenue which 
tiiey gave him, and gave him for life. Af- 
ter thefe invafions were over, they voted a 
fupply, which wras intended for the charge 
of maintaining the additional forces. They 
ofFer'd to pals a law for indemnifying his 
popilh officers fronfi the penalty they had 
incurr'd 3 and to capacitate fuch others as he 
fliould name in a lift to be given to the 
houfe. In (hort, they fufFcr'd themfelves to 
be drawn to the brink of the precipice ; hue 
there they ftopp'd. They would neither give 
hirn the whole fupply of 1,200,000 1. which 
Be afked, nor (andlify, by the authority of 
parliament, the pradtice of keeping up a 
ftanding army in time of peace 5 but re- 
je<9:ed the words moved for that purpofe- 
They would neither repeal the teft and penal 
laws I nor fubmit to his difpenfing, or fuf- 
pcnding, which was ip cfFedt a repealing 
power 5 that is, they would not caft them- 
lelves headlong down the precipice ; and 
becaufe they would not, he quarrel'd with 
them, loft the 700,000!. they had voted, 
rather than fuflfcr them to fit any longer j 
and never met them more. 

Things haften d now to a decifion. The 
king's defigns were openly avow'd and def- 
perately pufti'd. The church of England 
opipofed them with the utmoft vigour. 
The diffenters were cajoled by the court; 
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and they, ^ho had been ready to take arms 
againft king Charles, becaufe he was un* 
willing to exclude his brother, and who bad 
taken arms againft this prince, fince he was 
on the throne, became abetters of his ufur- 
pations. It were eafy to prove this, even by 
bifhop Bt/RNET^a account, as qiuch as that is. 
foften'd ; and if the excufcs^ which have 
been madq for their filence againft popery in 
this critical moment, or for their approving 
and encouraging the jcxercife of a diipcnfing 
power, are to be received, one may under^* 
take to excufe on the fame principles of rea- 
ibning) all thofe inftances of milconduift in 
the church party, which I have prefupned to 
cenfure fo freely. But the truth is, thefe 
fxcufes are frivolous. I could quote fome^ 
that are even burlefque. Let us reverence 
truth therefore, and condemn the diiTenters 
^s frankly, on this occafion^ as we have con«^ 
demn'^d the merpbers of the church of Engt 
land on others. 

The revolution foon followed. Many of 
the moft diftinguifli'd tories, fome of thofe 
who carried higheft the db(3fines of paffivc 
obedience and non refiftance, were engaged 
in it } and the whole nation was ripe for it. 
The whigs were zealous in the fame caufe j 
but their zeal was not fuch as, I think> it 
had been fome years before, a zeal without 
fcnpwlcdge; I mean, that it ^as better tem- 
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per'd, and more prudently condudted. Tho* 
the king was not the better for his experi- 
ence, parlies were. Both faw their errors. 
The tories ftopp'd Hiort in the purftjit of a 
bad principle. The whigs reformed the 
abufe of a good one. Both had facrificed 
their country to their party. Both facrificed 
on this occafion, their party to their country. 
When the tories and the whigs were thus 
Coalitcd, the latter (lood no longer in need 
of any adventitious help. If they did not 
refufc the afliftance of thofe, who had weak- 
ened their caufe more by the jealoufies and 
fears, to which they gave both occafion and 
pretence, than they had ftrcngthen*d it by 
iheir numbers j yet they fufFer*d them to 
have no influence in tlicir councils, no di- 
redlion of their conduS. The caufe of li- 
berty was no longer made the caufe of a 
party, by being fet on fuch a bottom, and 
pu(b'd in fuch a n^anner, as one party alone 
approved. The revolution was plainly de- 
fign*d to reftore and fecure our government, 
ecclefiaftical and civil on true foundations ; 
and whatever may happen to the king, 
there was no room to fufpe<5l any change of 
the conftitution. There were fome, indeed^ 
concern'd in this great and glorious under^ 
taking, who had obftinately preferved, or 
lightly taken up the republican and other 
ivhimfies, that reign'd in the days of ufur» 
pation and confufion. If they cou}d have 
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prevail'd, and it was no fault of theirs they 
did not, the coalition of parties had been 
broken ; and inftead of a revolution, v^rt 
might have had a civil war; perhaps, n^Di 
even that (ad chance for our religion am^ 
liberty. But this leaven was fo near wor« 
out, th^t it could neither corrupt, nor feer:^^ 
any longer to corrupt the mafs of the whi] 
party. The party never had been prefbyt 
rians, nor republicans, any more than the jy 
had been quakers ; any more than the tor Jjf 
party had been papifts, when, notwithftan 
ing their averfion to popery, they were u 
deniably under the accidental influence c^f 
popilh councils. But even the appearance^ ? 
were now redlified. The revolution was 
fire, which purged off the drofs of-bot 
parties ; and the drofs being purged oflF, the 
appear'd to be the fame metal, and anfwer* 
the fame ftandard. 

I SHALL deliver my thoughts, on fom 
other occafion, concerning the difputes, th^ 
arofe about the fcttlement of the crown, afte 
the revolution ; and (hew, if I do not ver 
much deceive ipyfelf, that no argument 
be drawn from thence againft any thing 
have advanced. 



I am, Sir, &c^ 
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LETTER VIIL 

SIR, 

THE flavifh principles of paflive-obe- 
dience and non-refiftance, which had 
fculk'd perhaps in fome old hoaiily before 
king James the firft, but were talk'd, written 
and preach'd into vogue in that inglorious 
reign, and in thofe of his three fucceflbrs^ 
were renounced at the revolution by the laft 
of the feveral parties, who declared for them, 
y^ot only the laity, but the clergy embraced 
and co-operated in the deliverance, which 
>he prince of Orange brought them. Some 
of our prelates joined to invite them over. 
Their brethren refufed to fign an abhor- 
rence of this invitation. The univerfity of 
Oxford offered him their plate, and aflbci- 
atcd for him againft their king. In one 
word, the condu<St of the tories, at this 
jcrifis, was fuch as might have inclined a 
man to think they had never held reCftancc 
unlawful, but had only differed with the 
whigs about the degree of oppreflion, or of 
danger, which it was neceflary to wait, in 
order to fandify re^ftancg. Now, it may 
appear at firft a little ftrangc that thefc prin- 
ciples, which had always gone hand in 
hand with tho(e of the divine, hcrediiary, 
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indcfcafible right of kings that were juft a& 
well founded in reafon, in lupport of \^hicl 
the example of the primitive chriftians migh 
be pompoufly cited, and to countenance whicl 
fome texts of the Bible might be pioufl 
ftrain*d, would not keep their hold, am 
maintain their influence, as well as the others^ 

This attachment to hereditary right wil 
appear the more ftrange, if we confider wha 
regard was (hewn, at this time, to th 
difficulties they, who had pawned them 
fclves, as it were, for the principle, woul 
be under, when they came to concur i 




eftablifhing a fettlement repugnant to it 
That great and folemn refolution about th 
abdication of king James, and th^ vacan 
cy of the throne, might have been exprcfs* 
in terms much ilronger and plainer tha 
it was. I have heard there were perfons 
who had a nvnd it (hould be fo ; and who 
more attached to the honour, that is the hu 
mour of party, than to the national intereft, 
in this great event, would have turned thi 
refolution, as well as the declaration of th 
prince of Orange, to a more exprefs appro- — 
bation of the whig, and a more exprefs con- 
demnation of the tory tenets and conduS, 
But a wifer and honeller confideration prc- 
vaird. Infteadof eredlingthe newgovernment, 
on the narrow fotindations of party fyftems, 
the foundation of it were laid as wide, and 
made as comprehenfive, a« they could be. 
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No man,! believe, at this time, thinks that 
tbie vote aiTertcd too little ; and Airely there 
was no colour of reafon on the fide of tho(e, 
vho cayil'd againft it, at that time, for af-* 
ierting too much. 

The difputes about the words abdicate, 
or defert, and about the vacancy of the throne, 
W£;re in truth fitter for a fchool than a houfe 
of parliament, and might have been expelled 
in fome aflembly of pedants, where young 
fludcnts exercifed themlelves in difputation, 
hut not in fuch an auguft afiembly as thai 
of the lords and commons, met in folemo 
conference upon the moft important occa- 
fion. The truth is that they, who formed 
the opposition, were reduced to maintain 
ftrange paradoxes ; ftranger, in my opinion^ 
than mod of thofe, which cad fo much ridi« 
cule on the ftoics of old. Thus, for inftance, 
^ they were forced to admit that an opprefs*d 
people might feek their remedy in refinance ; 
for they bad foqght it there themfelves; and 
jret they oppofed making ufe of the only 
remedy, which could effe^ually fecure them 
pgainft returns of the fame opprefiion, when 
refinance had put it in their power, as op^ 
prefiion bad given them a right to ufe this 
remedy. Surely this mud appear a paradox, 
$nd a very abfurd one too, if we confider 
that refiftance, in all fuch cafes, is the mean, 
and future fecurity the end ; and that the 
^mer is impertinent, nay wicked in the 
Jiighcft degree, jf ij b^ flot employed to 
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obtain the latter. Thus again, the fame men 
declared themfelves wijling to fecure the na- 
tion againft the return ot king James to 
that throne, which he had abdicated ; or, 
according to them delcrted; nay, fomc of 
them were ready, if we may credit the anec- * 
dotes of that time, to proceed to fuch ex- 
treme rcfolutions, as would have been more 
effcdlual, than juftifiablc in the eyes of man- 
kind; and yet they could not prevaiL on 
their fcrupulous confcicnces to declare the 
throng vacant. They had concurred in the 
vote, that it was incon(iftent with the laMVS) 
liberties and religion of England to have a 
papift rule over the kingdom. King James 
had followed the pious example of SiGis- 
MOND, who, not content to lofe the crown 
of Sweden himfelf for his religion, had car- 
ried his fon away, that he might be bred a 
papift, and lofe it too ; and yet they main- 
tained, though they did not exprefsly name 
him, that if the throne was then, or fhould 
be at any time vacant of the father, it muft 
be reputed inftantaneoufly full of the fon, 
upon the foundation of this filly axiom, that 
the king never dies. According to this law, 
and thefe politics, king James and hisiuc- 
cefTors, to the twentieth generation, might 
have continued abroad, a race of royal 
exiles, preferving their indefeafible right to 
govern, but debarred from the exercife of it $ 
whilft the nation continued, during all this 
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time, from century to century, under the 
dominion of regents, with regal authority, 
i)ut without any regal right; an excellent 
expedient fure to keep the monarchy in ah 
hereditary fucceffion ! But there, remained 
none better, on the principles of thefe men ; 
fince the prince of Orange had committed 
the fatal cverfight of hegleding to con- 
quer the nation. His fword would have 
cut the gordian knot of hereditary right, 
^nd they could have fubmitted with fafe 
confciences to a conqueror. But to give the 
crown to a prince, though they had put 
'the whole adminiftration into his hands; 
which, by the way, was high treafon; un- 
lefs the throne was, what they deny'd it 
lobe, actually vacant ; to give the crown, 
I fay, to a prince, who would not take if, 
when it was in his power to take it, with- 
'out their confent; to fettle a new govern- 
ment by agreement and'compacS, when the 
glorious opportunity of eftabliifhing it by 
force and conqueft had been unhappily loft ; 
^hefe were proportions, to which they 
could not confent. King James had vio- 
lated the fundamental laws, which he had 
-promifcd over ^nd over and fworn to main- 
tain. He had (hewn by his firft efcape, 
when nothing was more impofed on him 
than to wait the refolution of a free-par- 
Mamentj that he would renfounce his crowd 
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rather than fubmit to fecurc cfFedlually the 
obfcrvation ot thefe laws. He had mad^ 
a fecond efcape, which was voluntary ai 
well as the firft, and made on the fame pria* 
ciple, againd the treaties of his friendS| 
and the inftigations of the fame council 
as had directed his former condu£b^ and ca 
a letter from the queen, claimiog his pto* 
mife to do fo. Notwithftanding all tbcfe 
reafonS) they, whp maintained the heredit 
tary right of our kings^ reduced themfehreSy 
and would have reduced their country, tp 
the abfurd neccfHty of altering the confti- 
tution, under pretence of preferving it. No 
king, except a Stuart, was to reign over 
us. But we might eftabli(h a doge, a lord 
archon, a regent , and thus thefe warm a^ 
fertors of monarchy, refufing to be flaves, 
contended to he republicans. Many moro 
paradoxes of equal extravagance might be 
cited, which were advanted diredWy, or 
which refulted plainly, from the arguments 
employed on one fide of the queflion iti 
thole difputes. But the inflances I have 
cited may fufJice for our prefent purpofe, an^ 
mzy ferve to (hew that although difficulties, 
hard to folve in fpeculation^ or to remove 
in pradiice, will arife in the purfuit of thtf 
moil rational principles ? yet fuch abfur-^ 
dities as thefe can never arii^, except froca 
ihe moH: irratioixal, and always muft axifc 
from fuch. 
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If the perfons, who matntain'd this divine, 
hereditary, indefcaiiblc right of our kings, 
had thought fit to drop thde principles, when 
tbcy laid afide thofe of paffive obedience and 
iion-rcfiftance, knd no tolerable reafon can 
be given why they did not, their conducft 
would have been confident and uniform on 
this great occafion ; and this confiilencj 
and uniformity would have been productive 
cf great good, by taking away at once even 
4ie appearances of all political divifion in 
the bulk of the nation. But whilft they la- 
boured to reconcile their prefent conduft to 
their antient fyftem, they were true to neither. 
They had gone much farther than this wolild 
allow, and then they refufed to go as far as 
the other required, in order to be fafe, and 
therefore in order to be jufiify'd. They loft 
every kind of merit; the chimerical merit of 
adhering to a fet of filly principles ; the real 
cmerit of facrificing their prejudices to the 
compleat deliverance of their country from 
the recent danger of popery and arbitrary 
f>ower. Nay» they did worfe j for the mil- 
chievous confequences of their ccndudt were 
not hurtful to them alone, and at that time 
alone, but to the public, and even down to 
thefe times. They furnifh'd pretence to fac- 
. tions, who kept up a divifion under the old 
names, when the differences were really ex- 
tingui(h*d by the condudl of both parties ; 
becaufe. the condud ot both parties tAras 
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no longer conformable to the - principles 
imputed to them. The tones had no longer 
any pretence of fearing the defigns of the 
whigs; fince the whigs had fufficiently 
purged themfelvcs from all fufpicion of re- 
publican views, by their zeal to . continue 
monarchical government, and of latitudi*- 
narian fchemes in point of religion, by their 
ready concurrence in prcferving our eccleftr 
aftical eftablifhment, and by their infixing oa 
nothing farther, in favour of the difientcrs, 
than that indulgence, which the church wift 
mod willing to grant. The whigs had as little 
pretence of fearing the tories ; fince the 
tories had purged themfelves in the gnoft 
iignal manner, from all fufpicion of favooE« 
ing popery, or arbitrary power, by the vigdh 
tous rcfiflance they made to both. They 
had engaged, they had.taken the lead in the 
revolution, and they were fully determined 
againft the return of king James. The 
real efTences of whig and tory were thus 
deftroy'dj but the nominal were preferved, 
and have done fince that time a good part 
of the mifchief, which the real did Before. 
The oppofition made to the fettlement of 
the crown brought this about. An over- 
curious enquiry into the motives of this op- 
pofition woulxi be a tafk too invidious for me 
to undertake. Something however may be 
faid upon it. We may (ay in general, with- 
out offence, that private ambition mingled 
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itfelf early in the great and national con- 
cerns of the revolution; and that it did fo 
more, as the profpedt of a new fettlement^ 
and of the- elevation of the prince of Orange 
approach'd. Expedations v^ere raifed; dif- 
appointments were given^ or forefeen ; and 
a variety of motives of the fame kind began 
to influence very ftrongly the condud: of 
the principal adors. Some endeavoured to 
lay the foundations of their future fortune 
by demonflratidns oi a perfonal attachment 
to the princes which were carried on, I 
doubt a little top independently of the re-* 
gard due to their country, in fome cafes } 
particularly, if i miftake not, in that of the 
declaration of rights, of which we may 
pronounce, and experience will juftify us^ 
that it was too.loofe, too imperfed, and no- 
thing lefs than proportionable to the import- 
ance of the occaiion, and the favourable cir- 
cumftances of the conjundure. Others there 
were, who iniagined that the (horteft and 
fiirefl way for them to take in purfuit of the 
fame view, was to make themfelves coniider- 
iblt by opposition to form a party, and main-^ 
tain a ftruggle for perfonal power, under the 
pretence and umbrage of principle. This 
was, without doubt, the motive of fome 
particular leading men, and could not be^ 
at leafi at firft, the motive of numbers* 
But there was another motive, which eafily 
became that of numbers, becaufe it arofe 
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out of a fond common to all men, the per* 
trerfity of human nature, according to an ob* 
fervation made in one of thefe letters. Whilft 
the event of the prince of Orange's expe- 
dition was undecided, men remained uriddr 
the full influence of their fears, which had 
detcrthih'd thepi to a£t again (I their pre- 
judices. But when the revolution was fccurc 
and thefe fears were calm'd, thefe prejudi- 
ces reibmed) in fome degree, their for- 
mer power, and the more for being revived 
and encouraged by men of reputation and 
authority, who argued for fome, and might 
as reafonably have argued for all the errors, 
in contradiction to which moil of them bad 
afted, nay, and were ready to aft. Whh 
fudh views, and by fuch means, were many 
brought, at this time, to entangle therafelvds ^ 
in a maze of inextricable abfurdities. Had 
they own'd candidly and fairly that their 
principles, as well as thofc of the whigs, 
were carried too high in the former difputes 
of parties, and that thefe principles could not 
be true, fince they found themfelves aflually 
in a fituation, wherein it was not pofiible to 
aft agreeably to them without manifeft ab- 
furdity, the diftindion, as well as the differ- 
ence of whig 3nd tory had been at an end. 
But contrary meafures produced a contrary 
cfFcd. They kept up the appearances, and 
they could keep up no more, of a whig 
and a tory party, and with thefe appear-- 
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ftnces a great part of the old animofity* 
The two names were founded about the 
nation; and meni who faw the fame^en* 
figns flying, were not wife enough to per-* 
ceive, or not honeft enough to own^ that 
the fame caufe was no longer concerned ; 
but lifted themfelves on either fide, as their 
prejudices at firft, and their inclinations^ or 
other motives, which arofe in the progrefs 
of their contefts, dired:ed them afterwards \ 
whigs very often under the tory ftandard ; 
tories very often under the whig ftandard. 

This general reprefentation, which I have 
tpade of the ftate of parties at the revolu- 
tion, is, I am verily perfuaded, eica^ly juft } 
and it might be fupported by many particu- 
lar proofs, which \ chufe rather to fuggeft^ 
than to mention. But if any doubt remains, 
kc .qs analyfe the feveral parties of that time 
Mr little more^ reduce them to their firft and 
real principles, and then pronounce Whether 
wc find the whig, or the tory party fubfift^ 
ing among them. 

In the firft place then, there was a party 
ihat concurred in niaking the new fettlement 1 
a party, that prevail'd in parliament, and was 
by much the majority of the nation out 
of it. Were the whigs this majority ? Was 
this party a whig party ? No man will 
prefume to afHrm fo notorious an untruth* 
The whigs were far from being this majority, 
and king Jam£S muft have died on the 
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thronej if the tories had not concurred to 
place the prince of Orange there, in his 
ftead. Was this party a tory party then ? 
Certainly no* The whigs had been zealous 
in the fame caufe, and had contributed to 
make it fuccefsful by their temper, as well 
as their zeal ; by waiting the time of the to* 
I'ies, or rather the maturity of the conjunc- 
ture, and by moderating their principles and 
their condudt> in favour of that coalition, 
without which the revolution could have 
fucceeded no more than the exclufion did« 
We find then here neither a whig, nor a 
tory party; for in coalitions of this kindi 
where two parties are melted, as it were^ 
into one, neither of them can be faid, with 
truth and propriety, to exift. 

There was another party diredly oppo- 
fite to this 5 a certain number of men, on 
whom the original taint, tranfmitted down 
from king James the firft, remained ftill in 
the full ftrength of it's malignity. Thefe men 
adhered to thofe principles, in the natural 
fcnfc and full extent of them, which the to* 
ries had profefs'd. But yet, the tories having' 
renounc'd thefe principles, or diftingui(h*d 
themfelves out of any obligation^ to obferve 
them, this inconnderable faSion could not 
be deem'd the tory party, but received the 
name of jacobite with more propriety* 

Two other parties there were at this time, 
form'd on one common principle, but widely 

different 
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different however, by the different confe- 
quences they drew from it. The principle 
I mean is that contained in the diftin£tion 
of a king de jure, and a king de fadlo. The 
famous ftatute of Henry the feventh au- 
thorifpd this diftindtioq. Th^ ftatute was 
.defign'd principally, t\q doubt, fqr the ad« 
vantage of the fubje^s^ that they iQight be 
fafe, which ever fide prevailed in an age^ 
when the epidemical folly of fighting tor 
different pretenders had fpilt oceans of blood 
on the. fcaffold, as well a^ in the field ; and 
yet the flatute was defign'd for the fervice 
pf kings de fado too, and particularly of 
HsNRV the feventh. The author of here- 
ditary right afferted would have us believq 
btherwife ; and yet furely nothing can be 
more evident than this, that if king Henry 
the feventh*s right had been as unquel^ionable 
as he fuppofes, and I prefume to deny that' 
it was, yet he would have been declared a 
king de fado only, if ^he intrigues of the 
duchefs of Burgundy, and the fadtion of 
Yorl^ had lucceeded| and confeqqently this 
jprovition for the fafety. of hia adherents, in 
that poffible contingency, gave flrength to 
him, as it would have given flrength to any 
other prince, whilfl: it attach'd his adhe- 
rents to him by the apparent fecurity it pro- 
vided } for this author contends that it did 
^ot eftablifh a real fecurity, and advifes us 
tQ fufpeqd our judgrnent on the validity of 

I 3 this 
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this ftatute, till we fee what the Opinion of 
parliament, or the judges, may be, whcn-^ 
ever a king de jure (hall difpoffcfs a king dc 
faflo. He refers us ad calendas GraBcas. 

But there are two obfervations to "be made 
to pur prefent purpofe on this ftatute, which 
feems to me natural ind plain; Firft, it con-f 
founds in cfFeft the very diftindlion it (ttmi 
to make ^ fince it fecures alike, and, by (e^ 
curing alike, aiithorifes alike thofe,^ wht> 
adhere to the king de jure, and thofe, whft 
adhere to the kiiig de fadto, prcfvided they 
adhere to the king in pofTefHon, Secondly,.it 
was contrived to nihder people, accdrditig to 
my lord Bacon*s fenfe of it, " from bufying 
<* themfelves in prying into the king's tW^, 
<^ and that fubjeds might not trouble thcm- 
" felvcs with inquiries into the juftnefs of the 
" king's title, or quarrel/* Now, upon the 
foundation of this diftinflion, and this fta- 
tute, thus uhderftood, they, who demurred on 
the fettlement of the crown, at the revolution, 
might plaufibly, though 1 think very unrea- 
fonably, refolve neither to vote, nor aft them- 
felves againft thofe maxims and prindples, 
which they had entertained and profefs'd, 9S 
maxims of law, and principles of the con- 
ftitiition, and yet refolve to fubmit fincercly, 
and' adhere faithfully to a new eftablifliment, 
when it was once made. But the other df 
the two parties I mentioned drew from thb 
fame principle, of diftinguifliing between a 

king 
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king de fa£to> and a king de, jure, a Yery 
different conclufion. They acknowledged 
one king, and held their allegiance ftill due 
to another. They bound themrelves by oath 
tq preferve a fettlemeAt, which they pre** 
tended themfelves in confcience obliged to 
(ubvert. This was to jufttfy perfidy, to 
fan(S:ify perjury, to reoiove the facred bqun* 
(iaries of right and wrong, and, as far as in 
cfaem lay, to teach mankind to call good evil» 
and evil g6od. 

SuBH were the three divifions into which 
men broke at the revolution, in oppofing 
the fettlenient then made ; wiiilft the great 
body of the nation concurred in it, and whi^ 
and tory formM in reality but one party* 
The firft of thefe divifions continued, and 
became a fadlion in the ftate; but made no 
profelyfes, and was worn out by time. T^hi? 
principle of 4he fccond was wrong ; but it 
could not be reputed dangerous, whilfl it 
laded, and it feemsto have been built on fo 
A9riow aod flippery a foundation, that it did 
not cbatinue long in force.. I may be more 
bold in afTerting this, fince if we look back 
to the aera of the revolution, and to the 
times, which followed, we (hall find among 
thofe, who voted for a regent, not a king, on 
the abdication of king James, fome illuf- 
trious pcrfons, who ferved king William 
faithfully, who adhered inviolaby to our new 
cftablifliment, and who have been diftin* 

I 4 guiih'd 
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gui(h'd friends of the fucce{Iion» that hath 
now taken place* That there have been pCN 
fons, who deferved to be ranked under the 
third head, is too notorious to be deny'd; 
but I perfuade myfelf that this divifion hath 
confided always of a flux body. On one 
hand, it is fcarce poffible to believe that any 
number of men (hould be fo hardened, as to 
avow to themfelveSy and to one another, the 
afling and perfifting to adt on a principle fo 
repugnant to every notion and fentiqient^ that 
harbour in the breads of focial creatures. On 
the other, we know how the fallies and tranr^ 
fports of party, on fome occafions, can hur«r 
ry even reafonable men to adt on the moft 
abfurd, and honed men to a£t on the mpft 
unjudifiable principles, or both one and the 
other on no principle at all, according as the 
o^je£t, which the prevailing padion prefents 
to them, directs. This hath been the cafe 
of many, fince the revolution, and there are 
fome of all fides, I believe, dill alive, fure I 
am that there were fome a few years ago, 
who know that no fide is abfolutely vknc^r 
ceptionable in this refpe^. 



I am, Sir, &Ct 
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LETTER IX- 

SIR, 

BUT whatever the ftate of parties wa^ 
at the revolution, and for fome time afr 
tervirards, the fettlement made at that time 
having continued, that ftate of parties hath 
changed gradually, tho' Aowly, and hath re- 
iceived at lengthy according tq the ne(:ef- 
fary courfe of things, ^ total alteration. 
This alteration would have been footer 
wrought, if the attenipt I haye mention'^, 
to 4efend principles no longer defenfihle, 
had not fprniHi'd the occa(ioq and pretencp 
to keep up the appearances of a tory, and ^ 
whig party^ Some of thofe who had been 
caird tories, furnifti'd this pretence^ They 
who had be^n calFd whigs, feized and im- 
proved it. Th^ advantages to one fide, the 
difadvantag^s to the oth^r, the mifchiefs to 
the whole, which have j?nfu?d, I peed nQt 
deduce. It (hall fuf^ce to obferve, that thefe 
appearances were the more eafy to be kept up. 
becaufe feveral men who had fiood confpi* 
cuous in oppofition to one another before the 
revolution, continued an oppofition, tho' 
not the fame, afterwards. Fre(h provocations 
were daily given, and frefh pretences for di- 
vifion d^ily taken. Thefe contefts were pre- 
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fcnt ; they recalled thofe, that had paft in 
the time of king Charles the fecond; 
and both fides forgot that union, which 
their common danger and their comiron 
intereft had form'd at the revolution. Old 
reproaches were renewed, new ones ioycDt- 
edy againft the party calKd Whigs, wjrai 
they were as complaifant to a court as 
ever the tories had been ; againft the party 
caird tories, when they were as jealous of 
public liberty, and as frugal of public njo 
ney, as ever the whigs had been. Danger 
to the church on one fide, and danger \o 
the flate, on the other, were apprehended 
from men, who meant no harm to cither^ 
for though difTenters mingled themfelves oo 
one fide, and Jacobites on the other, ^nd 
notwithflanding the leanings of parties in 
favour of thofe, by whom they were abet-. 
ted ; yet is it a certain truth, that the flrug- 
gle was in the main for power, not pfin* 
ciple; and that there was no formal defign 
laid, on one fide, to deftroy the church, nor, 
on the other, the ftate. The cavils, which 
may be made, and the fads, v^hich may be 
cited, fome of older, and fome of frefher 
date, againft what hath been here faid, do 
not efcape me. Men of knowledge, and of 
cool and candid thought, will anfwer one 
and account for the other, without my help, 
and I cannot refolve, for the fake of the 
paffionate, nor even of the ignorant, to de- 
iccQd upon this fubjed into a greater detail. 

I PASS 
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I FASS to that, which is clofer to rny 
prefent purpbfe, and of more immediate 
afe; and I fay, that as the natural difpo- 
fitions of men are aher'd and form'd infto' 
different moral charadters by efdiicatibn, fa 
the fpirit of a conftitution df government, 
which is confirm'd, improved, and ftrength- 
en*d by the courfe . of events, and efpcci-* 
Slly by thofe of fruitlefs oppofition, in a long 
trail of time, will have a proportionable in- 
floence on the reafoning, the feritiments, and 
the tondu6t of thofe, who are a fubjedl to it, 
A different fpirit and contrary prejudices 
may prevail for a time. But the fpirit 
fi'nd principles of the conftitution will pre- 
vail at laft. If one be unriatiiral, and tht 
other abfurd, and that is the cafe in many 
governments, a vigorous ex'ercrfe bf {fewer, 
fignal rewards, fignal puniftim'ertts, and va^ 
ricty of other fecondary mearts, which in 
fuch cofjftitutions are never wanting, will 
however maintain, a$ lorig as they are em- 
ployed, both the fpirit and the principles. 
But if the fpirit and principles • of a con- 
ftitution be agreeable to nature and the 
title ends of government, whiih is the cafe 
of the prefent conftitution of the BritiAi 
government, they want no fuch mc^ns to 
make them prevail. They not only (lourifli 
without them, hut they would fade and die 
away with them. As liberty is nourilh'd 

iHid 
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and fopported by fuch a fpirit and fuch 
principles, fo they arc propagated by liberty. 
Truth and reafon are often able to get the 
better of authority in particular minds s bu( 
truths and reafon, with authority on their fi^e, 
will carry numbers, bear down prejudices, 
and become the very genius of a people^ 
The progrefs they make is always fure, but 
fometimes not obfervable by every eye. CoOf 
trary prejudices may feem to maintain them^ 
felves in vigour, and thefe prejudices may 
be kept up long by pafHon and by artifice. 
.But when truth and reafon continue to a(^ 
without reftraint, a little fooner, or a little 
later, and often when this turn is lead ext 
pedted, the prejudices vani(h at once, and 
truth and reafon triumph without any rival. 
The conftitution of England had been 
leen in two very different lights, for almoft 
a century before the revolution ; fo that 
there is no rooni to be furprifed at the great 
oppofition, that appear'd (when the whig 
and tory parties arofc a very few years be- 
fore that sera) between principles, which, 
as oppofijte as they were, each iide pretended 
to eftabliih on the nature of one and the 
fame conftitution. How this happened, hath 
been often hinted, and I have not here room 
to explain any farther. Let us be fatisfy'd 
that it is no longer the cafe. Our conftitu- 
tion is no longer a myftery, the power of 
the crown is now exaiSly limited j the chi- 

maera 
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tnssra of prerogative removed ; and the 
rights of the fubjedt are ho longer problema- 
tical, though funie things neceffary to the 
more cfFedtual fecurity of them may be ft ill 
wanting. Under this conftitution^ the great- 
eft part of the men now alive were born* 
They lie under no pretence of obligation to 
any other, and to the fupport of this they, 
are bound by all the ties of fociety, and all 
the motives of intereft. 

Let us prove what we advance ; and that 
we may do fp ad homines, let us borrow our 
argument from the great champion of he- 
reditary right. Having mentioned in his in- 
troduction what he endeavours pompoufly, 
but vainly, to eftablifti in his book, in favour 
of ** hereditary righr^ a prefcription of nine 
** centuries, a Continual claim of five hun^ 
** d red and fifty years," he attempts to con- 
vince us by a novel law, and a n^odern 
conftitution. This modern conftitution is 
the adt of recognition^ in the firft of king 
James the firft. The declarations there 
made in favour of hereditary right, are no 
doubt as ftrong as words can frame, and the 
words are fuch as would tempt one to think, 
by the fuftian (hey compofe, that his ma<^ 
jefty himfelf had penned them. From hence 
It is concluded that fince the " vows and 
adts of fathers— bind their pofterity*-^this 
a£t, till the fociety hath revoked it law- 
folly, lays the fame obligation on every 
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•* member of the fociety, as if he -had pcr^ 
*^ fonally confented to it/' If this ad; then 
was lawfully revoked or repeafd^ another 
novel Uw, contrary to it, might be made 
equally binding; but neither this a£t, not 
the ad of the twelfth of Charles the fc- 
cond, affirming the crown to appertain by juft 
and undoubted right to the king, his heirs 
and 4awfu] fuccelTors, having been elcprefsly 
repeard, we flill lie under the fame obliga« 
tkins^ and every fettlcment, contrary to them^ 
tnd by confequence the fettlement made at 
the revolution is unlawful. Now I aik, 
was not ihe will of Henry the eighth) 
which excluded the whole Scottifli line, made 
in purfuance^ and by the authority of an 
«fl: pafs'd in the 25th year of his reign J 
Hath not this author juftify'd the validity of 
this will, much to his own fatisfaftion, and, 
i believe to that of his readers ? Was this 
will lawfully revoked ? Was this flatute ex-* 
prefsly repeaVd ? I aflc farther, whether he-* 
reditary right, and the obligations of fubjeifls 
to it, could be made immutable and eternal^ 
as this author afferts that they were by the 
fiCt of recognition, without a manifeft con** 
tradi<3ion to the aft of queen Elizabeth, 
which declares the power of parliament to 
limit and bind the fucccffion to the crown ? 
Was this aft exprefsiy rcpeal'd ? That king 
James the fi(ft fucceeded lawfully againft 
law, our author is fond to maintain, and the 

propofitioQ 
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propofitfon is not unlike that of fome pop:(h 
cafuifts, who aflert that his holinefs ** Jure 
** poteft contra jus dcccrncrc, can decree 
<« rightfully' againft right;" but if ihefe 
qucftions are fairly anfwer^d, it will refult 
from fuch anfwers, and from the arguments 
1 have quoted, that this novel law, this mo* 
dern conftitution, is a mere illufion ; that it 
never bound any member of the focietyj 
and that the parliament had as much right 
to /make the feltlement in 1688, notwith-* 
(landing the aft of recognition, as the par- 
liament had to make this a<3: in 1603, not- 
withftanding the two a£ts I have mentioned 
and the will of Henry the eighrfi, made 
by virtue of the firft of them. This way- 
ward and forlorn hereditary right muft there- 
fore fall to the ground, or be fupported by 
the fuppofed prefcription of nine centuries, 
and claim of ^ve and a half which no in- 
telligent man; who reads this book, will be 
pcrfuaded that the author hath proved a jot 
better, than the uninterrupted fuccef!ion of 
popes, from St. Peter down to his prefent 
holinefs, is proved by the learned antiqua- 
ries of Italy. If this aft of recognition be 
urged, as it fometimes is, to fhew the de* 
elared fenfc of the three cftates of the king- 
dom, which declaration was obtained, it 
fccms, in an hurry, fince the adl was read 
three times in one houfe the fame day ; the 
declared fenfe of the three edates, not pro- 
nounced 
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Dounced in an hurry, but after the moft fo^^ 
leain debates and conferences^ may be urg^ 
ed with much greater weight, in favour of 
blir prefcnt fcttlement. If this zQ, of re- 
cognition, notwithftanding what hath been 
objeded, be urged as a law, which had tbd 
aflent of a king^ in oppofition to the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, by which king 
William and queen Mary were raifed to 
the throne ; the anfwer is obvious and con*. 
cluiive. The circumftances of the two cafes 
are very different j but when they come 
to be weigh 'd in a fair balance, thdfe, which 
attended the fettlement of the crown on the 
revolution, will be found at lead as con* 
formable to reafon, to law, and to pra&ice^ 
as thofe, which attended the eftablifhiiieht 
of the Stuart family. Queen Elizabeth 
delign'd king James the firft to her fuc-^ 
cejSbr; the nation concurrM to make him 
fo ; neither (he nor they paid any regard to 
the law, which ftood in his way. Their 
reafons for adling in this manner are ealy 
to be difcovercd in the hiftory of that time; 
and on the fame authority we may certainly 
conclude, that they would not have a<Sted 
in this manner, if king James had been, 
like his mother, a profels'd papift. Thus 
he got into the throne^, and when he was 
there, he got like other kings, fuch a title 
as he chofe to ftand upon, agnized, or re- 
cognized, by his parliaments The fetde- 
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ment at the revolution was made by a con- 
vention of the lords fpiritual and temporal, 
and a full and free rcprefentative of the 
whole body of the people. When king 
William and queen Mary were once fet- 
tied on the throne, this fettlement was con- 
tinued and coniirm'd by an ^flcmblage of all 
the Icgiflative powers. He, who will dif- 
pute the validity of thefe proceedings, muft 
(hew therefore firft of all, what hath never 
yit been (hewn, (no, not by the author I 
have fo often quoted) the invalidity of the 
proceedings of" thofe parliaments which rai- 
led Edward the third, and Henry the 
fourth to the throne; which were call'd as 
irregularly, though by writs in the names of 
EpwARD the fecond and Richard the fe- 
cond, as it can be pretended that the con- 
vention was. He muft ihew the invalidity 
of the proceedings even of that afTembly, by 
which Charles the fecond was call'd home, 
till their proceedings became valid by a (ub- 
fequent confirmation. He muft (hew far- 
ther how any of the laws of the princes of 
the houfe of Lancaster came to be con- 
' flantly received and executed, a little better 
than the author of Hereditary right aflerted 
hath done, by afTuring us on his word that 
it was by the " lufFerance of Edward the 
fourth and his fucceflbrs, and the approba- 
tion of the people." He muft account for 
the continuance in force of the laws of 
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RicHARD the third, and of Henry the 
fcventh, a iittle better than the fame author 
does, by the deficiency of Henry the fc- 
venth's title, (which upon another occafioD» 
he magnifies ; though upon this he affirms 
it to have been no better than that of Ri. 
CHARD the third) and hy the great refpcd rf 
Henry the eighth for his father. When 
this hath been once (hewn, it will be time, 
to think of a reply. In the mean while, we 
will obferve that befid^s the pafiion and 
party- fpirit, which poiTefs almoft all tbofei 
who write on this fubjed, there is a diftioo- 
tion, which fhould be conftantly made io 
cafes of this nature, and which they never 
make, or never make exactly enough. Ttiffii 
compare the proceedings without compariflift 
the fituations. Nece^ity and felf prefervft». 
tion are the great laws of nature, and may 
well difpenfe with the ftridl obfervation di 
the common forms of any particular conili- 
titution. Either the convention muft have 
fallen hito the abfurdities I have already 
mentioned 5 or have call'd back king James, 
which would have been ftill a greater abfur- 
dity; or have left their country in abfolute 
anarchy; or have done what they did. 
. V/hat they did, was done as near as pofiible 
to the fpirit of our conftitution, the forms 
of our laws, and the examples of former 
times. They had the merit; their pofle« 
rky hath the benefit ; nay he, who wouk) 

fay 
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Ay that they had the guilt, not the merit, 
muft ftill allow that their poftcrity bath the 
benefit, without ftiaring the guilt; and, 
upon the whole matter, I ftiall venture to 
aflcrt that he, who fcrupics, or pretends to 
fcruple, at this time, the validity of our pre- 
fent conftitution, is no wifer, or elfe no 
bonefter, than he would be, who (hould 
fcruple, or pretend to fcruple, the validity 
of magna charta. I. have often, wifh'd that 
feme profound antiquary, of much leifurcj 
l/vould write an elaborate treatile to aflert 
royal prerogative againft the great charter, 
a^ well as hereditary right againft the re- 
volution. I am perfuaded that he would 
cceed alike in both. WhVi indeed, fliould 
barter," extorted by force, and therefore 
vi^ua in its principle, ftand on a better 
r have more regard paid to it, thaa 
t fctfl^ent made in oppofition to a divine 
and tlmefore indefeafible right ? I fay, and 
tberefom indefeafible ; becaufe if it be not 
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Upon this liead, a few words will be 
fufficicnt ; fmce I prefume that no prejudices 
can be ftrong enough to create much diveN 
fity of opinion, in a cafe (o very clear, and 
capable of being ftated fo (hortly. Whether 
the revolution alter'd our old conftitution for 
the better, or renewed it, or brought it back 
to the fifft principles, and nearer to the 
primitive inftitutiop, (hall not be difputed 
here. I think the latter, and every man 
muft think that one or the other was necef- 
fary, who confiders, in the firft place, how 
the majefty and authority of the prince be- 
gan to fwell above any pitch, proportionable 
tp the rank of chief magiftrate or iupreme 
head, in a free ftate ; by how many arts, 
the prerogative of the crown had been 
flretch'd, and how many precedents, little 
favourable to liberty, had been fet, even, be-» 
fore the acceflion of the Scotti(h line; and 
who confiders, in the next place the di- 
redt tendency^ confirmed by experience, of 
thofe principles of govern tnent, io frequently 
mentioned, which compofed an avow'd fyftem 
of tyranny and eftabliih'd flavery as a po- 
litical, a moral, and a religious obligation j 
which king James the firft was too fuc* 
cefsful in eftablifhing; but neither he, nor 
his defcendants were able to purfue. What 
thefe confiderations made necefTary, was done 
at the revolutions at leaft, fo far as to put it 
into our power to do the reft* A fpirit of 

liberty, 
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liberty, tranfmitted down from our Saxon 
anceftors, and the unknown ages of our 
government, preferved itfelf through one 
almoft continual ftruggle againft the ufur- 
pations of our princes, and the Vices of our 
people ; and they, whom neither the Plan- 
tag enets, nor the Tudors could enflave, 
were incapable of fufFering their rights arid 
privileges to be raviftied from them by the 
Stuarts. They bore with the laft king of 
this unhappy race, till it was (hamcful, as it 
muft have been fatal, to bear any longer; 
and whilft they afferted their liberties, they 
refuted and anticipated, by their temper dnd 
their patience, all the objedions, which fo- 
reign and domeftic abettors of tyranny are 
apt to make againft the conduct of our na- 
tion towards their kings. Let us juftify 
this cohduft, by perfifting in it, and con- 
tinue to ourfelvcs the peculiar honour of 
maintaining the freedom of our Gothic in- 
ftitution of government, when fo many 
other nations, who enjoy 'd the fame, have 
loft theirs. 

If a divine indcfeafible, hereditary right 
to govern a conbmunity be once acknow- 
ledged, a right independent of the com* 
munity, and which vefts in every fucceflive 
prince immediately on the death of his prc- 
deceflbr, and previoufly to any engagement 
taken on his part towards the people ; if 
the people once acknowledged thcmfelves 
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bound to fuch princes by the ties of pa(Iive<» 
obedience and non-rcfiftance, by an allegi- 
ance unconditional, and not reciprocal tQ 
protection; if a kind of oral law, or myfte- 
rious cabala, which pharifees of the black 
gown and the long robe are always at band 
to report and interpret, as a prince defircs, 
be once added, like a fupplemental code, to 
the known laws of the land; then, I fay^ 
fuch princes have the power, if not the 
right given them, of commencing tyrants; 
and princes, who have the power, are prone 
to thiqk that they have the right. Such 
was the ftate of king and people before the 
revolution. By the revolution, and the fct- 
tlemcnt fince made, this ftate hath re- 
ceived confiderable alterations. A king of 
Britain is now, ftridly and properly, what 
kings ftiould always be, a member, but the 
fupreme member, or the head of a political 
body. Part of one individual, fpecific whole, 
in every refpedt ; diftinft from it, or inde- 
pendent of it, in none ; he can move no 
longer in another orbit from his people, 
and, like feme fuperior planet, attracft, repel, 
inflgence, and dire<5l their motions by his 
own. He and they are parts of the fame 
fyftem, intimately join'd and co-operating 
together, adling and adted upon, limiting 
and limited, controuling and controul'd by 
one another ; and when he ceafes to ftand in 
this relation to them, he ceafes to ftai^d in 

any. 
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any. The fettlements, by virtue of which 
he governs, are plainly original contradts* 
His inilitudon is plainly conditional ; and he 
may forfeit his right to allegiance, as unr 
deniably and effectually, as the fubje(3: may 
forfeit his right to prote<5lion. There are 
no longer any^ hidden referves of authority^ 
to be let out on occafion, and to overflow 
the rights and privileges of the people. The 
laws of the land are known, and they are 
the fole fprings, from whence the prince 
can derive his pretentions, and the people 
theirs. It would be to no purpofe to illuf- 
trate any farther a matter, which begins to 
be fo well underflood ; or to defcend into a 
more particular enumeration of the advan- 
tages, that refult, or may refult from our 
prefent fettlement. No man> who does not 
prefer flavery to liberty, or a more precari-* 
ous fecurity to a better, will declare for fuch 
a government, as our national diviiions, and 
a long courfe, feldom interruptedj, of im*- 
provident complaifance to the crown, had. 
enabled king James the fecond to eftablifh 
againft fuch a governoient as was intended 
hy the fubfequent fettlement; and if there 
be any fuch man, I declare that I neither 
write to him, nor for him. 

I MAY affume therefore, without fearing 
to be accufed of begging the queftibn, that 
the conditution, under which we now live, 

K 4 is 
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is preferable to that, which prfevail'd at any 
time before the revolution. We are arrived^ 
after many ftruggles, after a deliverance al* 
mod miraculous, and fuch an one as no na- 
tion hath reafon to expedt twice, and after 
having made fome honed: improvements on 
the advantages of our new conilitution^ very 
near to that full fecurity, under which men 
who are free and folicitous to continue fo, 
may fit down, not without watchfulnefs, 
(for that is never to be fufFer'd to relax un- 
der fuch a government as ours) but without 
anxiety. The , fum therefore of all thefe 
difcourfes, and of all our exhortations . to 
one another, is, and ought to be, that we 
(hould not (lop fhort in fo important a work. 
It was begun at the revolution ; hut he, who 
thinks it was perfe<fted then, or hath been 
perfected fince, will find himfelf very much 
miftaken. The foundations were laid then. 
We proceeded for fome time after that, like 
the Jews in rebuilding their temple; we 
carried on the holy work with one hand, 
and held our fwords in the other to defend 
it. That diftradion, that danger is over, 
and we betray the caufe of liberty without 
any colour of excufe, if we do not compleat 
the glorious building, which will laft to ages 
yet remote, if it be once finifli*d, and will 
moulder away and fall into ruins, if it re- 
main longer in this imperfed ftatc. 

Now, 
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Now, that we may fee the better how to 
proceed in the caufe of liberty, to com- 
pleat the freedom, and to fecure the du- 
ration of our prefent conftilution ; it will be 
of ufe, I think, to confider what obftacles 
lie, or may hereafter lie in our way, and 
of what nature that oppofition is, or may 
hereafter be, which we may expedl to meet. 
In order to this, let us once more alnalyfc our 
political divifions; thofe, which may pof- 
fiblyexift now, or hereafter, as we did thofe, 
which were form'd at the revolution. 

One poffible diviiion then is that of men 
angry with the government, and yet refolved 
to maintain the conftitution. This may be 
ihecafe at any time ; under the prefent, wjfe, 
wtuous, and triumphant adminiftration ; 
and therefore to be fure at any other, 

A SECOND poffible divifion is ^hat of men 
averfe to the government, becaufe they arc fo 
io the conftitution, which I think can never 
be the cafe of many j or averfe to the confti- 
tution, becaufe they are lo to to the govern- 
ment, which I think may be the cafe of 
more. Both of thefe tend to the lame point. 
One would fubvert the. government, that 
they might change the conltitution. The 
other would facrifice the conftitution, that 
they might fubvert the government. 

A THIRD poffible divifion, and I feek no 
more, is that of men attached to the govern- 
ment; or, to fpeak more properly, to the* 

pcrfons 
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perfons of thofe, who govern ; or, to fpeak 
more properly ftill, to the power, profit, or 
protedion they acquire by the ficivour of thefe 
perfons ; but enemies to the conftitution. 

Now, as to the firft and fccond of thefe 
poflible divifionSy if there be any fuch among 
us, I do not apprehend that we ar/s at prefent , 
or can be hereafter, in much danger; or 
that the caufe of liberty can meet with 
much oppofition from them ; though the 
fecond have certainly views, more likely to 
bring flavery upon us, than to promote li^ 
berty ; and though prudence requires that 
we (hould be upon our guard againft both. 
The firft, indeed, might hope to unite even 
the bulk of the nation to them, in a weak 
and oppreffive reign. If grievances (hould 
grow intolerable under fome prince as yet 
unborn ; if redrefs ftiould become abfolutcly 
defperate; if liberty itfelf fhould be in immi- 
nent peril ; the nature of our conftitution 
would juftify the refiftance, that we ought to 
believe well enough of pofterity to perfuadc 
ourfelves would be made in fuch an exigen- 
cy. But without fuch an exigency, particu- 
lar men would flatter themfclves extreme- 
ly, if they hoped to make the nation angry, 
becaufe they were fo. Private motives can 
never influence numbers. When a nation 
revolts, the injury is national. This cafe 
therefore is remote, improbable, nay impof- 
fible, under the lenity, juftice, and hcroical 

fpiric 
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fpirlt of the prefent government ; and if I 
mentioned fuch an imaginary party, it was 
only done that I might omit none, which 
can be fuppofed. The projeds of the fecond 
divifion, ftated in the fame hypothetical 
manner, are furely too extravagant, and 
their defigns too wicked to be dangerous. 
Difputes may arife hereafter in fome diflant 
time, about minifters, perhaps about kings; 
but I perfuade myfelf that this conAitution 
will be, as it ought to be always, diftinguifh'd 
fron;!, and preferred to both, by the Britiffi 
iiation* Reafons mud arife in procefs of 
time, from the very nature of man, to op- 
pofe minifters and kings too ; but none can 
arife, in the nature of things, to oppofe 
fuch a conftitution as ours« Better miniders 
better kings, may be hereafter often wanted, 
and fometimes found ; but a bietter conftititut- 
ed government never can. Should there be 
therefore ftill any fuch men, as we here fup- 
pofe among us, they cannot expedl, if they 
are in their fenfes, a national concurrence ; 
and furely a little refledtion will ferve to (hew 
them, that the fame reafons, which make 
them weaker now than they were fome 
years ago, muft make them weaker fome 
years hence than they are now. 

As to the third divifion, if any fuch there 
be, it is in that our greateft and almoft our 
whole danger centers. The others cannot 
overthrow, but thefe may undermine our 

libertv. 
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liberty. Capable of being admitted into 
power, in all courts, and more likely than 
other men to be fo in every court, pxcept 
the prefent (whofe approved penetration and 
fpotlefs innocence give a certain excluiion to 
them) they may prevent any farther fecuritics 
from being procured to liberty, till thofc 
already eftablifti'd are diflblved, or pefverted. 
Since then our principal danger mud in all 
times arife from thole, who belong to this 
divifion, it is neceflary to (hew, before we 
conclude thefe difcourfes,by what means fcich 
men may carry on their pernicious defigtid 
with efFcdl, and by what means they may be 
defeated. Thefe confiderations will lead us to 
fix that point, wherein men of all denomi* 
nations ought to unite, and do unite, and to 
ftate the fole diftindtion of parties, which can 
be made with truth, at this time, amongft us. 

I am, Sir/ &c. 



LETTER X. 
SIR, 

T may be afk'd, perhaps, how men, 
who are friends to a government, can 
be enemies at the fame time to ihc confti* 
tution, upon which that government is found* 
ed. But the anfwcr will be cafy, if we 

confider 
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confider thefe two things ; firft, the true 
diftindtion, fo often confounded in writings 
and dlmoft always in converfation, between 
conftitution and government. By conftitu* 
tion we mean, whenever we fpeak with pro- 
priety and exadneis, the afTemblage of laws, 
inftitutions and cuftoms, derived from cer- 
tain fix'd principles of reafon directed to cer* 
tain iix'd objects of public good, that com* 
pofe the general fyftem, according to which 
the community hath agreed to be governed. 
By government we mean^ whenever wc 
-fpeak in the fame manner, that parti- 
cular tenor of conduift, which a chief ma- 
giftrate, and inferior magiftrates, under his 
direction and influence, hold in the ad- 
cniniftration of public affairs. We call this 
a good government, when the execution 
of the laws, the obfervation of the inftitu- 
tions and cuftoms, in (hort, the whole 
adminiftration of public affairs is wifely 
purfued, and with a ftri£t conformity to the 
principles and objects of the conftitution. 
We call it a bad government, when it is ad- 
minifter'd on other principles, and directed 
to other objedls, cither wickedly or weakly, 
either by obtaining new laws, which want 
this conformity, or by perverting old ones, 
which had it ; and when this is done with- 
out law, or in open violation of thb laws, 
we term it a tyrannical government. In a 
word, and to bring this home to our own 

cafe. 
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cafe, conditution is the rule, by which our 
princes ought to govern, at all times ; go* 
vernment is that, by which they adually do 
govern, at any particular time. One may 
remain immutable ; the other may, and as 
human nature is conflituted, mufl vary. 
One is the criterion, by which we are to 
try the other ; for furely we have a right to 
do fo, fince if we are to live in fubjedion 
to the government of our kings, our kings 
are to govern in fubje<ftion to the conftito- 
tion; and the conformity, or non^conformitjr 
of their government to it, prefcribes the mear 
fure of our fubmiflion to them, according 
to the principles of the revolution, and d 
our prcient iettlement ; in both of which, 
though fome remote regard was bad to 
blood, yet the prefervation of the conftitu- 
tion manifeft]y determined the community 
to the choice then made of the perfons, 
who (hould govern. Another thing to be 
confider'd is this. When perfons are fpoken 
of as friends to the government, and enemies 
to the conftitution, the term of friendftiip is 
a little proftituted, in compliance with com* 
mon ufagc. Such men are really incapablfc 
of friendihip ; for real friendfhip can never 
exift among thofe, who have baniflx'd vir* 
tue and truth. They have no afFedion to 
any but thcmfelve^ ; no regard to any in*» 
tereft except their own. Their fole attach- 
ments are fuch as I mentioned in the laft 

letter ; 
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letter; attachments to power and profit^ 
and when they have contracted a load of 
infamy and guilty in the parfuit of thefe, an 
attachment to that protection, which is fuf-* 
£cient to procure them appearances of con- 
^deration, and real impunity. They may 
bear the femblance of afFcCtion to their 
prince and of zeal for his government; 
but they, who arc falfe to the caufe of their 
country, will not be true to any other $ and 
the very fame minifter, who exahs his maf- 
ter's throne on the ruins of the conftitution, 
that he may govern without controul, or 
retire without danger, would do the reverfe 
of this, if any turn of affairs enabled him to 
compound, in that manner, the better for 
.binafelf. 

Undeh a prince therefore tolerably honeft, 
or tolerably wife, fuch men as thefc will have 
no gteat fway$ at lead, they will not hold 
it Jong. Such a prince will know, that to 
unite himfelf to them, is to difunite himfelf 
from his people, and that he makes a flupid 
bargain, if he prefers trick to policy, ex- 
pedient^ to fyftem, and a cabal to the na- 
tion. . Reafon and experience will teach him 
that a prince, who does fo, muft govern 
weakly, ignominioufly, and prccarioufly ; 
vrhilft he, who engages all the hearts, and 
employs all the heads and hands of his 
people, governs with ftrength, with fplen- 
dor^ and with fafety, and is fure of rifihg 

^ to 
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to a degree of abfolute power, by main- 
taining liberty, which the mod fuccefsful 
tyrant could never reach, by impofing fla- 
vcry. But how few men (and princes, by 
their leaves, are men) have been found in 
times patt, or can be hoped for in times to 
come, capable of governing by fuch arts as 
thcfe ? Some cannot propofe the ends, nor 
fome employ their means 3 for fome arc 
wicked, and fome are weak. This general 
divifion runs through the whole race of 
mankind ; of the multitudes defign'd to 
obey, and of the few dcfign'd to govern. 
]t was this dcpravitv of muhitudes, as well 
as their mutual wants, which obliged men 
firft to enter into focicties ; to depart from 
their natural liberty ; and to fubjedt them* 
fclves to government. It was this depravity 
of the few, (which is often the greater, 
becaufe born no better than other men, they 
are educated worle) which obliged men 
lirfl: to fubjeft government to ccnftitution, 
that they might preferve focial, when they 
gave up natural liberty, and not be opprefs'd 
by arbitrary will. Kings may have preced- 
ed law givers, for aught 1 know, or have 
poffibly been the firft lawgivers, and govern- 
ment by will have been eftablilh'd before go- 
vernment by conftitutution. Theseus might 
reign at Athens, and Eurytion at Sparta, 
long before Solon gave laws to one, and Ly- 
cuRGUs to the other of thcfe cities. Kings 

bad 
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had govern'd Rome, we know, and confuls 
ha:d fucceeded kings, lorrg before the decern- 
viri compiled a body of law ; and the Sax- 
ons had their monarchs before Ed6ar, 
though the Saxron laws went under his name. 
Thefe, and a thoufand other inftances of the 
fame kind, will never ferve to prove, what 
my lord Bacon would prove bjr them, 
'^ * that monarchies do not fubfift, like othet 
•« governments,, by a precedent law, orconri- 
*^ padl 5 that the original fubmiflion to them 
*« was natural, like the obedience of a child 

. ** to his parents ; and that allegiance to he- 
** reditary monarchs is the work of the law 
*V of nature/' But that, which thefe exam-. 
pies prove very plainly i?, that however men 
might fubmit voluntarily in the primitive 
firiipligity of early ages, or be fubjefted by 
conqueft, to a government without a con- 
ftitution, yet they were never long in difco-f 
vcring that J *' to live by one man's will, be- 
•* came the caufe of all men's mifery,'^ and 
therefore they foon rejeftcd the yoke, or 
made it fit eafy on their necks. They infti- 

, tuted commonwealths, or they limited mo- 
narchies; and here began that ftruggle be- 
tween the fpirit of liberty and the fpirit of 

dominion, which always hath fubfifled, and, 

L that 
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that wc may not flatter ourfelves, nor others, 
mud always (ubfifl, except in thole inftances, 
of which the moft ancient hiftories furni(b 
fo few, in the reigns of a Titus, or a Tra- 
jan I for it might look like flattery to quotp 
the prefent moft aufpicious reign. 

To govern a fociety of freemen by a con- 
flitution. founded on the eternal rules of 
right' reafon, and directed to promote the. 
happinefs of the whole, and of every indi- 
vidual, is the poblcft prerogative, which can 
belong to humanity : and if a man may be 
faid, without profanchefs, to imitate God in 
any cafe, this is the cafe. But fure I am, 
he imitates the devil, who is fo far from pro- 
moting the happinefs of others, that he makes 
his own happinefs to confift in the mifery of 
others ; who governs by no rule but that 
of his paflions, whatever appearances he is 
forced fometimes to put on ; who endea- 
vours to corrupt the innocenj, and to en- 
Have the free > whofe bulinefs is to fcduce 
or betray ; whofe pleafure is to damn j and 
whofe triumph is to torment. Odious and 
execrable as this character is, it is the cha- 
racter of every prince, who makes uf« of 
his power to fubvert, or even to weaken that 
conftitution, which ought to be the role of 
his government. When fuch a prince fills a 
throne with fuperior parts, liberty is in the 
utmoft peril ; npr does the danger diminifti 
in proportion, if he happens to want ihetn. 

Such 
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Such men as we are now to fpeak of, 
(friends to the government and enemies to 
the conflitution) will be always at hand 
to fupply his defedls ; for as they are the wil- 
ling inftrucnents of a wicked Prince, they 
are the ready prompters of a weak one. 
They may fink into the mafs of the people, 
and difappear in a good and wife reign, or 
work themfelves into power under falfe co- 
lours. " Sed genus immortale manet." Their 
race will continue as long as ambition and 
avarice prevail in the world, and there will 
be bad citizens as long as there are bad men. 
The good ought therefore to be always on 
their guard againft them, and whatever 
difguife they aflume, whatever veils they! 
caft over their condufti they will never be 
able to deceive thofe long, who obferve con- 
ftantly the ^ difference between conftitution 
and government, ,and who have virtue 
enough to preferve the caufe of the former, 
how unprofitable foever it may be at all 
times, and how unpopular foever at fome. 
But I ramble too long in generals. It is high. 
time I (hpuld come to thofe particular mea-. 
fures, by which the men I have defcribed are 
moft likely to carry on their defigns againft 
our conftitution; after which I (hall fay 
fomething of the methods, by which alone 
their defigns may be prevented, or will be 
defeated, if a national union oppofe itfelf by 
fuch methods as thefe, in time;^ to them. 

h 2 Now, 
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Now, that I may do this the better, and 
make what 1 have to fay the more fenfibljf 
felt^ give me leaVe to fuppofe (though t 
fpeak of a remote time^ and fuch ad one a$ 
we ought to hope will never come) that odt 
national circutziftances will be }uft the iaffie 
as they are now ; and our conftitutioti as far 
diftant as it now is from that point of per- 
feflion, to which the revolution ought f6 
have brought it, might have brought it, ami 
hath given the nation a right to expe<9: that 
it (hould be brought. The completion of 
that glorious deliverance is ftifl imperfeft^ 
after five and forty years, notwithftanding 
the hopes then given, the engagements then 
taken, and.fhe opportunities, that have fincc 
arifen. rfow this hath happened, by wh« 
arts this juffice to the conftitutiOn h^ih been 
hitherto evaded, fometimes in favour of one 
government, and fometinles in favour of 
another, might eafily be (hewn, and proved 
too, beyond contradiftion. But I had rather 
exhort than reproach ; and efpecially at a 
time, when a ftrong tendency appears amohg 
men of all denominations to fuch a national 
union, as will efFedtu ally obtain the compleat 
fettlement of our connitution, which hath 
been fo long delayed, if it be honeftly, pru- 
dently and vigoroully improved. 

It is certain then, that if ever fuch men as 
call themfelves friends to the government,, 
but are real enemies of the conftitution, pre- 
vail. 
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vail, they will make it a capital point of their 
wicked policy to keep up a ftanding army. 
Falfe appearances of realoa for it will never 
be wanting) as long as there are pretenders 
to the crown; though nothing can be more 
abfurd than to employ, in defiance of liber- 
ty, an inftrument fo often employed to de- 
firoy it ; though nothing can be more abfurd 
than to maintain that any government ought 
to make ufe of the fame expedient to fupport 
itfclf, as another government, on the ruins 
of which this government ftands, was fub- 
verted for ufings though nothing can be 
proved more manifcftly by experience than 
ihefe two proportions; that Britain is en« 
abled, by her fituation, to fupport her go- 
vern men t, when the bulk of her people are 
for it, without employing any means incon- 
iiftent with her conftitution ; and that the 
bulk of the people are not pnly always for 
the government, when the government fup- 
ports the conftitution, but are even hard and. 
flow to be detached from it, when the go- 
vernment attacks, or undermines the condi* 
tution, and when they are by ccnfequcnce. 
bothju({ified in refifting, and even obliged 
in confcience to reiifl the government. 

I HAVE heard it argued lately, that preten- 
ders abroad are a fecurity at home ; apd that, 
a government expofed to their attacks, will 
never venture to attack the confiitution. I 
have been told too, that thefe notions were 

L 3 cntertain'd . 
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entertained by fome, who drew many poli- 
tical confequences frqm them at the revolu-* 
tion. But if any of thofe perfons arc ftill 
alive, I perfuade myfclf that they have aU 
ter*d this opinion, fmce fach a fituation will 
furnifh, at all times, pretences of danger s 
fincc pretences of danger to a government, 
whether real or imaginary, will be always 
urged with plaufibility, and generally with 
fuccefs, for obtaining new powers^, or for 
draining old ones; and fince whilft thofe, 
who mean well to the government, are im- 
pofed upon by thofe, who mean ill to the 
conftitution, all true concern for the latter 
is loft in a miftaken zeal for the former, and 
the moft important is ventured to fave the 
lead important, when neither one nor the 
other would have been expofed, if falfe 
alarms had not been rafhly and too implicitly^ 
taken, or if true alarms had not given un^ 
neceffary (Irength to the government, at the 
cxpence of weakening the conftitution. 

Notwithstanding what hath been 
faid, I do not imagine that an army would be 
employ 'd by thefe men, diredlly and at firft, 
againft the nation, and national liberty. I 
am far from thinking any men can arife, in 
future times, capable of attempting, in this 
manner, what fome men in our age, who 
call themfelves friends to the government, 
have been fo weak and fo imprudent as 
to avow in print, and publifti to the na- 
tion. 
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tk>n. To deftroy Briti(h liberty with an 
qrmy of Britons is not a meafure fo fufc of 
iiicccfs, as (bme people may believe. To 
corrupt the parliament is a flower, but might 
prove a more efFedlual method, and two or 
three hundred mercenaries in the two houfes, 
if they could be lifted there, wbuld be more 
fatal to the conftitution than ten times as 
many thoufands in red : and blue out of 
them. Parliaments are the true guardians 
of liberty. For this princhpalJy they were 
inftituted^ and this is the principal article 
of that great and noble truft, which the 
collective body of the people of Britain 
repofes in the reprefentative. But then no 
flavcry can be fo effedually brought and 
fix'd upon us, as parliamentary flavery. By 
the corruption of parliament, and the abfo- 
lute influence of a king, or his minifter, on 
the two houfes, we return into that ftate, to 
deliver us or fecure us from which parlia- 
ments were inftituted, and are really governed 
by the arbitrary will of one man. Our whole 
conftitution is at once diflTolved, Many fe- 
curities to liberty are provided j but the 
integrity, which depends on the freedom 
and the independency of parliament, is the 
key-ftone, that keeps the whole together. 
If this be fliaken, our conftitution totters. 
If it be quite removed, our conftitution falls 
into ruin. That noble fabric, the ffride 
of Britain, the envy of her neigbbours, 

L 4 raifcd 
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raifed by the labour of (b many centuriesi 
repaired at the expence of fo many millions, 
and cemented by fuch a profufion of blood ; 

that noble fabric, I fav, which was able to 

^ 

refifl the united ettbrts of fo many races 
of giants, may be demolifli'd by a race 
of pigmies. The integrity of parliament 
is a kind of palladium, a tutelary goddefs, 
who protcdts our ftate. When ihc is once 
removed, we may become the prey of any 
enemies. No Agamemnon, no Achil- 
les will be wanted to take our oily. 
Thersites himfelf will be fufficient for 
fuch a conqueft. But I need not dwell any 
longer on this fubjeft. There is no man, 
who thinks at all, can fail to fee the feveral 
fatal confcquences, which will neceflarily 
•flow from this one fource, whenever it (hall 
be open'd. If the reafon of the thing does 
not ftrike him enough, experience muft. 
The fingle -reign of Henry the eighth will 
ferve to fhew that no tyranny can be more fe- 
vere than that, which is exercifed by a con- 
cert with parliament; that arbitrary will may 
be made the lole rule of government, even 
vvhilft the names and forms of a free confti« 
tution are prefcrvcd 5 that for a prince, or his 
minifter, to become our tyrant, there is no 
need to abolifh parliaments ; there is no 
need that he, who is mafter of one part of 
the legiilature, (hould endeavour to aboliih 
the other two, when he can ufe, upon every 

occafion. 
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occafion, the united ftrength of the whole ; 
there is no need he (hould be a tyrant in the 
grofs, when he can b6 fo in detail, nor in 
nanie, when he can be (o in efFcdt; that 
for parliaments to eftablifti tyranny, there is 
no need therefore to repeal Magna Charta, 
or any other of the great fupports of our^ 
liberty. It is enough, if they put them- 
felves corruptly and fervilely under the in- 
fluence of fuch a prince, or fuch a minifter. 
On the whole, I conclude that, in the pof- * 
fible cafe here fuppofed, the firft and princi- 
pal objeft will be to deftroy the conftitution, 
under pretence of prefcrving the government, 
by corrupting our parliaments. I am the 
better founded in concluding that this may 
happen in fome future age, by what we 
rnay obfervc in our own. There is furely 
but too much reafon to fufpedt, that the 
enemies of our conftitution may attempt 
hereafter to govern by corruption, when we 
hear and fee the friends and advocates of 
our prelent moft incorrupt minifter harrangue 
and fcribble, in favour of corruption ; when 
it is pleaded for and recommended, as a ne- 
ceffary expedient of government, by lome 
men of all ranks and orders; not only 
by profefs'd hirelings, who write that they 
may eat -, but by men, who have talk'd and 
written thcmfelves already out of their na- 
tive obfcurity and penury, by affefting zeal 
in the caufe of liberty 5 not only by fuch 

as 
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as thcfe, but by men, whofc Virth, educa- 
tion and fortune aggravate their crime aod 
their felly ; by men, whofe honour at leaft 
(hould redrain from favouring fo dilho* 
nourable a caufe ; and by men, whofe pe- 
culiar obligations to preach up morality 
(liould retrain them, at leaft, from being 
the preachers of an immorality, above all 
others, abominable in its nature, and perni* 
cious in its efFe^fts. 

'Thefe men are ready, I know, to tell u?, 
that the influence they plead for is neceiTary 
to ftrengthen the hands of thofe, who, go- 
vern J that corruption fcrves to oil the wheels 
of government, and to redder the admi- 
niftration more fmooth and eafy ; and that 
it can never be of dangerous confequence, 
under the prefent lather of our country. 
Abfurd and wicked triflers ! according to 
them our excellent conftitution (as one of, 
your correfpondents hath obferved extremely 
well) " is no better than a jumble of incom- 
*' patible powers, which would feparate and 
** fall to pieces of themfelves, unlefs reftrain'd 
** and upheld by fuch honourable methods 
*' as thofe of bribery and corruption," They 
would prove, that the form of our govern-, 
ment is defeftive to a degree of ridiculoufi- 
nefs. But the ridicule, as well as the iniqui- 
ty, is their own. A good government can 
Vant no power, under the prefent conftitu- 
tion. A bad one may, and it is fie it ftioqld. 

Popularity 
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popularity is the expedient of one, and will 
efFcdually (upport it. Nothing but corrup- 
tion can fupport the other. If there was a 
real deficiency of powef in the crown, it 
ought to be fupplied no doubt. The old 
whimfies of prerogative (hould not be re- 
vived J but limitations ought to be taken off, 
or new powers to be given. The friends of 
liberty acknowledge, that a balance, of the 
powers, divided among the three parts of 

.the Icgiflature, is eflential to our conftitution, 
and neceflary to fupport it. The friends of 
liberty therefore would concur, at leaft to a 
i^ertain point, with the friends of the minif- 
try 5 for the former are friends to order, and 
enemies to licence. For decency's fake 
therefore, let the debate be put on this iffue. 
t»et it be fuch a debate as freemen may 
avow, without bliifliing. To argue for this 

^fuppofed deficiency of power in the crown, 
in favour of a fcheme of government, re- 
pugnant to all laws divine and human, is 
iiich an inftance of abandoned, villainous pro- 
ijitution, as the moft corrupt ages never faw, 
and as will place the prefent age, with infa- 
ijious pre-eminence, at the head of them ; 
unlefs the nation do itfelf juftice, and fix 
the brand on thofe, who ought alone to bear 
it. ' Thus much for the iniquity of the prac- 
tice pleaded for. As to the danger of it, 
Ipt us agree that a prince of fuch magnani- 
ipity and juftiqe as our prefent monarch, can 

never 
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never be tempted by any fordid motives to 
forget the recent obligation, which he and 
his family have to the British nation, by whom 
they were made kings ; nor to aim at greater 
power and wealth than arc confident with 
the fafcty of the conftitution they are en- 
trufted to prefcrve, and obliged to fecure. 
Allowing this tp be our prefcnt cafe, (and 
concerning our prefent cafe, there arc not 
two opinions, I dare fay, in the whole na- 
tion) yet ftill the fymptoms I have mentioned 
(hew that the poifon, with which thcfe pre- 
tended friends of the government, and real 
enemies of the conftitution, corrupt the mo- 
rals of mankind, hath made fome progrefs; 
and if this progrefs be not immediately 
check'd by proper antidotes, and the power 
of poifoning taken from thefe empiricks, the 
difeafe will grow incurable* The laft difmal 
efFedl of it, may not, or, if you pleafe, cannot 
happen in this reign 3 but it may, nay it 
muft happen in fome other, unlefs we pre- 
vent it effedlually and foon ; and what feafon 
more proper to prevent it in, and to com- 
pleat the fecurity of our liberties, than the 
reign of a prince for whom the nation hath 
done fo muchj, and from whom by confe- 
quence the nation hath a right to cxpedt 
fo much? King William delivered us 
from popery and flavery. There was wif- 
dom in his councils, and fortitude in his 
conduft. He fteer'd through many diffi- 
culties 
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culties at home, and he fought our battles 
abroad ; and yet thoie points of fecurity, 
which had been negledled, or not fufficiently 
provided for, in ^he honey- n}oon of his ac- 
ceffion^ were continually prefs'd upon him, 
during the whole courfb of his reign. The 
men, who prefs*d them, we;e caird jaco^ 
bites, tories, republicans, and incendiaries 
loo, not from the throne indeed, but by the 
dambur of thofe who (hewed great in- 
difference at leaft for the conftitution, whilft 
<hey afFedted great zeal for the government. 
TThey fucceeded however in' part, and we 
enjoy the benefit of their fuccefs. If they 
did ftot fuccecd in the whole 5 if their fettle- 
ment neceffary to fecure our liberty, and 
therefore intended at the' revolution, be not 
yet compleat ; let us be perfuaded, and let 
us adt on that perfuafion, that the honour of 
compleating it was referved to crov^n the 
glories of the prefent reign. To finifli the 
great work, which king William began, 
of eftabliftiing the liberties of Britain on firm 
s^nd durable foundations, muft be imputed 
an honour furely ; and . to whom can this 
honour belong more juftly than to a prince, 
who emulates in fo remarkable a manner all 
the other heroic virtues of his renowned pre- 
dcceflbr ? 

I am. Sir, &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XL 



S I R, 



IP it was poflible for any man, who hath 
the leaft knowledge of our conditution, 
to doubt in good earned whether the pre- 
fervation of public freedom depends on the 
prefervation of parliamentary freedom^ his 
doubts might be removed and his opinion, 
decided, one would imagine, by this fingle 
obvious remark ; that all the defigns of our 
princes againft liberty, fince parliaments 
began to be eftablifh'd on the model ftill fub* 
fitting, have been directed conftantly to one 
of thefe two points ; either to obtain fuch 
parliaments as they could govern -, or elfe to 
ftand all the difficulties, and to run all the 
hazards of governing without parliaments. 
The means principally employed, to the firft 
of thefe purpofes, have been undue influen* 
ces on the eleftions of members of the houfe 
of commons, and on thefe members, when 
chofen. When fuch influence could be 
employed fuccefsfully, they have anfwer'd alt 
the ends of arbitrary will ; an3 when thn'y 
could not be fo employed, arbitrary will 
hath been forced to lubmit to the conftitu- 
tion. This hath been the cafe, not only 
fince, but before that great change in the 

balance 
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'balance of property, which began in the 
reigns of Henr^ the fcventh and Henry 
the eighth, and carry'd a great part of the 
vreight into the fcale of the commons, which 
had lain before in the fcale of the peers and 
clergy. 

^ If we look back as far as the clofe of the 
XlVth century, (an aera pretty near to that 
when parliaments received their prefent 
form) we ihall find both thefe means em- 
ployed by one of the worft of our kings, 
Richard the fecond. That he might obtain 
his will, which was ra(h, he directed man* 
dates to his (berifFs (officers of the crown and 
appointed by the crown ; for fuch they were 
then, and luch they ftill are) to return cer- 
tain pe;fons nominated by himfelf ; and thus 
he acquired an undue influence over the 
• cledions. In the next place, he obliged the 
perfons thus returned, lometimes by threats 
and terror, and fometimes by gifts, to con- 
lent to thofe things, which were prejudicial 
to the realm; and thus he acquired an undue 
influence over the houfe of commons; fo that 
upon the whole, the arbitrary will of a ra(h, 
headftrong prince, and the fuggeflions of his 
wicked minifl:crs, guided the proceedings of 
parliament, and became the law of the land. 
I might purfue obfervations of the fame kind 
through feveral fucceeding reigns j but to 
avoid lengthening thefe letters, which arc 
grown perhaps too long already, let us de- 

fcend 
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fcend at once to the reign of king Charles 
the fecond ; for in that we (hall find exam- 
ples of all the means, which a court, that hath 
common fenfe, and a prince, who will not 
{et his crown on the caft of a die, can take 
to undermine the foundations of liberty, ei- 
ther by governing parliaments, or by govern- 
ing without them. 

Now the firft attempt, of this kind, 
which king Charles made againft the con- 
ftitution, was this.. He improved and ma- 
naged the fpirit of the firft parliament he 
call'd, fo as to render the two houfes obfequi- 
ous to his will, almoft in every cafe; and hav- 
ing got the triennial Bill repealed, he 
kept the fame parliament in being for many 
years by prorogations ; which crept into cal- 
tom long before his time, but were ftill a 
modern invention with refpcdt to the primi- 
tive inftitution of parliaments, and wholly 
repugnant to the antient praftice. Thus he 
eftablifh'd a ftanding parliament; which is 
in the nature of it, as dangerous as a ftanding 
army, and may become, in feme conjunc- 
tures, taiuch more fata! to liberty. When the 
meafures of his adminiftration grew too bad, 
and the tendency of them too apparent to 
be defended and fupported even in that par- 
liament, and even by a party-ipirit, he 
had recourfe to a fecond attempt; that i?, 
to corruption, and Clifford firft lifted a 
mercenary band of friends to the govern- 
ment 
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ihent againft the Conftitution. Let us ob« 
ferve on this occafion, and as we pafs along, 
that a national party (fucb a party as the 
court adopts, in contradiftindion to fuch a 
party as it creates) will always retain fome 
national principles, fome regard to the confti- 
tution. They may be tranfported, or fur- 
prized, during the heat of conteft efpecially, 
into meafures of long and fatal confequen- 
ces. They may be carried oii for a certain 
time, aod to a certain point, by the lufts of 
vengeance and of power, in order to wreak 
one upon their adverfaries, arid to fecure the 
other to themfelves. But a national party 
will never be the inftruments of compleating 
national ruin. They will become the ad- 
verfaries of their friends, and the friends of 
tibefe adverfaries, to prevent it ; and the mi- 
nifter, who perfiils in fo villainous a project, 
by what name foever he may afFedt to dif- 
tingui(h himfelf and his followers, will be 
found really at the head of a fadlibn, not 
of a party. But the difference between one 
and the other is fo vifible, and the boun- 
daries, where party ceafes and fadtion com- 
mences are fo flrongly mark'd, that it is 
fufficient to point at them. 

I RETURN therefore and obferve, that 
when thefpirit of party fail'd king Charles, 
and the corruption he employed proved in- 
effedual, he refqlved to govern for a time 
without parliaments, and to employ that 

M lime. 
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time, as foon as he had checked the fptrit 
of one party, by inflaming that of another, 
ia garbling corporations. He had found by 
experience that it was impo£BUe to corrupt 
the ft ream in any great degree, as long as 
the fountain continued pure. He apply'd 
himfelf therefore to fpread the taint of the 
QOVitt in them, and to poifon thofe fprings, 
from M^hence the health and vigour of the 
conftitution flow. This was the third, the 
laft, andi>y much the moft dangercms expe- 
dient, employed by the friends of the govern- 
ment in the reign of king Charles the ie- 
cond, to undermine our liberties. The effeft 
of it he did not live to fee; but we may eafily 
conjedure what it would have been. 

The ufe I make of what bath been here 
faid is this. The defign of tlie revolution 
being not only to fave us from the immediate 
attempts on our religion and liberty, made 
by king James, but to fave us from all other 
attempts, which had been made, or might 
be made, of the fame tendency ; to renew 
and ftrengthen our conftitution*; " toefta- 
<< bli(h the peace, honour, and happinefs of 
«< thefe nations upon lafting foundations, and 
*' to procure a fettlement of the religion, and 
"of the liberties and properties of the fub- 
" jeds, upon fo fure a toundation, that there 
l^ might be no danger of the nation's relapfing^ 

* See the prince of Orangb's declaration. 
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. «* into the like miferies at any time here- 
•* after;" this being, I fay, the avow'd defiga 
of the revolution, and the nation having en- 
gaged in it on a confidence that all this would 
be efFcftually performed, the defign of the 
revolution v^ras not accomplifh'd, the benefit 
of it was not fecured to us, the juft cxpefta- 
tions of the nation could not be anfwer'd, 
unlefs the freedom of eledtions, and the free- 
qucncy, integrity, and independency of par- 
liaments were fufficiently provided for. Thefc 
are the efientials of Britim liberty. Defedls 
in other parts of the conftitution can never be 
fata?, if thefe are preferved entire. But de* 
fcdls in thefe will' foon deftroy the conftitu- 
t'lon, thougb every other part of it (hould be 
fo preferved. However it happeh'd, the 
truth and notoriety of the fadt oblige us to 
fay, that thefe important conditions, \yithout 
which liberty can never be fecure, were al- 
moft wholly neglefted at the reyolution. 
The claim of right declares, indeed, that 
•* eledions ought to be free ; that freedom of 
<^ fpeech and debates ought not to be im- 
*' peach'd or queftion'd out of parliament ; 
«« and that parliaments ought to be held fre- 
*« quently." But fuch declarations, however 
folemnly made, are nothing better than pom* 
pous trifles, if they (land alone; produ<5live 
of no good, and thus far produdtive of ill, 
that they ferve to amufe mankind, in points 
of the greatefl importance, and wherein it 

M. 2 con- 
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concerns them the moft nearly, neither to be 
deceived nor fo much as amufed. Thefe 
vrere rights, no doubt, to which the nation 
had an indifputable claim. But then they 
ought to have been more than claim'd, fince 
they had been fo often and fo lately invaded. 
That they were not more than claim'd» that 
they were not efFedually aflerted and fecur- 
ed, at this time, gave very great and imme- 
diate difTatisfaftion; and they, who were call- 
ed whigs in thofe days, diftingui(h'd them- 
felves by the loudnefs of their complaints. 
Thus for inftance, they infifted that there 
could be no ^ real fettlement, nay that it was 
a jeil to talk of fettlement, till the manner 
and time of calling parliaments^ and thdr 
fitting, when called, were fully determined; 
and this, in order to prevent the practice of 
keeping one and the fame parliament (b 
long on foot, till the majority was corrupted 
by offices, gifts, and penfions. They infifted 
that the aiTurances given at the revolution 
had led them to think that ^ the ancient 
legal courfe of annually chofen parliaments 
would have been immediately reftorcdj 
and the particular circumftances of king 
William, who had received the crowa 
by gift of the people, and who had renew'd 
the original contrad: with the people, 

* See coniiderations concerning the ftate of the nation, 
by Mr. Ham b den, publifh'd in 1692. 

f An encjuiry, or a difcourfey &c. pnbliih'd in 1693. 
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(which arc precifely the circumfl:ances;of 
the prefent royal family) were urged as 
particular realbns for the nation to expedt 
jbis compliance. 

-The frequent fitting of parliament was 
indeed provided for, indiredly and in confe* 
qoence, by the exigencies of the war, 
which foon followed the revolution. This 
war made annual fupplies neceiTary ; and, 
jbefore it was over, the fame neceffity oif 
annual feffions of parliament came to be 
cftablifh'd, a,s it continues to this hour, by 
,tbe great alteration made with relation to 
the public revenue. The whole public re* 
venue had been the king's formerly. Par- 
liamentary aids were, in thofe days, extraor- 
dinary and occafional ; and things came to 
that pafs at laft, that parliaments were more 
frequently, or more rarely convened, juft as 
courts had more freiquent, or more rare 
cccafions for fuch fupplies. But king Wil- 
liam began to be, and all our prince^ ^ 
£nce him have continued to be, only pro- : 
prietors for life of that part of the public 
revenue, which is appropriated to their civil- 
lift 5 although they arc entrufted ftill with 
the management of the whole; and are 
even the ftewards of the public creditors 
for that part, which is the private property 
of thefe creditors. This is the prefent ftate, 
fufficiently known, but neccffary to be men- 
tjon'd particularly on this occafion ; and this 

M 3 roufl: 
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mud continue to be the dates unlefs fomc 
prince (hould arife hereafter, who being ad«- 
vifed by a deiperate minifter, abetted by a 
mercenary fa6tion> fupported by d landing 
army, and inftigated like Richakd the fe- 
cond, by the * rafhnefs of his own temper, 
may lay rapacious hands on all the funds that 
have been created, and by applying illegally 
what he may raife legally, convert the whole 
to his own nfe, and fo eflablifli arbitrary 
power, by depriving at one ftroke many ol 
his fubjedts of their property, 9nd all of 
them of their liberty. Till ^ this happos^, 
(and heaven forbid that it fhoold be ever 
attempted !) icilions of parliament mnft be 
annually held, or the government itfelf be 
diftrefs'd. But neither is this fuch a direA 
and full fecurity as the importance of the 
thing requires ; nor does the fecurity of our 
liberty, confift only in the frequent fcijions of 
parliament; but it coniifts likewife in fre- 
quent new parliaments. Nay, it confifts fo 
much more in this than in the other, that 
the former may tend, without the latter, 
even more; than the difcontinuance of par- 
liaments, to the lofs of liberty. This was 
forefeen by the wifdom of our conftitution^ 
According to that, although it became in 
time (by the courfe of events, and in- 
fenfible alterations) no longer neceffary to 
call parliaments o^nce, or even twice in a 

f Pfr immodtratttm 'vdmtatem^ 

year. 
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year, Hirhich bad been the more ancient 
pra&ice, yet dill our kings continued under 
an incapacity &f proceeding long in govern- 
nient, with any tolerable eafe and fafety to 
themfelves, without the concurrence and 
affiftailce of thefe aiTemblies. According to 
the fame conftitution^ as parliaments we^eto 
be held, fo they were to be chofen frequent- 
ly; and the opinion, that the holding and 
continuance of parliaments depended abfo- 
lutely on the will of the prince, may be juft- 
]y ranked amongft thofe attempts, that were 
made by fome men to fet the law, whilO: 
ethers endeavoured to fet the gofpel, on the 
fide of arbitrary power. This is- the- plain 
intent and fcheme of our conftitution, which 
provides that the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple ihould have frequent opportunities to 
communicate together about national grie- 
vances, to complain of them, and to obtain 
the redrefs of them, in an orderly, folemn, 
legal manner; and that the people fhould 
have frequent opportunities of calling their 
reprefentatives to account, as it were, for 
the difeharge of the truft committed to 
them, and of approving, or difapproving 
their condud:, by eleding, or not eleding 
them anew. Thus our conftitution fuppofes 
that princes may abufe their power, and 
parliaments betray their truft; and provides, 
as far as human wifdom can provide, that 
neither one, nor the other^ may be able to do 

M 4 fo 
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fo loDg, without a fufficient . controuL If 
the crown 9 indeed, perfifts in ufurping on 
the liberty of the people, or in any other 
kind of maUadminiftration \ and- if the 
prince, who wears it, proves deaf, as our 
princes have fometioies been, to the voics 
of his parliaaient and his people^ there re- 
mains no remedy in the fyftem of the con- 
fiitution. The conftitution is broken by the 
obftinacy of the prince, and the * ** people 
<* muft appeal to heaven in this, as in all 
<< other cafes, where they have no judge on 
** earth," Thus if a parliament (hould per- 
fid in abetting mal-adminiftration, or any 
way give up thofe liberties, which they were 
intrufted to maintain, no doubt can be made 
but that the people would be in the fame^cafe^^ 
fince their reprefentatives have no more right 
to betray them, than their kings have to 
ufurp upon them ; and by confequence they 
would acquire the fame right of appealing to 
heaven, ii our conftitution had not provided 
a remedy againfl; this evil, which could not 
be provided againft the other -, but our con-f 
ftitution hath provided fuch a remedy in the 
frequent fucccflion of new parlian^^nts, by 
which there is not tinie fufficient given to 
form a majority of the reprefentatives of 
the people into a minifterial cabal; or by 
which, if this (hould happen, fuch a cabal 
muft be foon broken. Thefe reflections 

t Locke's EiTay upon governmeDt, chap. 14. 
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and fuch others, as they naturally fuggeft, 
are fufficient to convince any thinking man, 
firft, that nothing could make it fafe, nor 
therefore reafonable, to repofe in any fet of 
men whatfoever, fo great a truft as the col- 
le<9Jve body of delegates to the reprefentative 
in this kingdom, except the (hortnefs of the 
term, for which this truft is delegated. Se- 
condly, that every prolongation of this term 
is therefore, in its degree, unfafe for the 
people ; that it weakens their fecurity, and 
Endangers liberty, by the very powers given 
for^ its prefervatioii. Thirdly, that fuch 
"prolongations expofe the nation, in the poC- 
nble cafe of having a corrupt parliament, 
to lofe the great advantage, which our con- 
ftitution hath provided, of curing the evil, 
before it grows confirmed and de(perate, by 
•the gentle method of chuiing a new repre- 
fentative, and reduce the nation by confe^^ 
quence to have no other alternative thadt 
that of fubmitting, or refifting ; though fub- 
roiflion will be as grievous, and refiftance 
much more difHcult, when the legiflature 
betrays its truft, than when the king alone 
abufes his power, Thefe reflcftions, I fay, 
are fufficient to prove thefe propofitions ; and 
thefe propofitioiis fet before us, in a very 
ftrong light, the neceffity of ufing our 
utmoft efforts that the true defign of our 
conftitution may be purfued as clofely as 
pofGble by the re-eftablifhment of annual, 

oc 
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or at lead of triennial parliaments. But 
the importance of the matter^ and the par- 
ticular lealonablenefs of the conjundturc, 
invite me to ofifer one confideration more 
upon this head, which I think will not ftrike 
the lefs for being obvious and plain. It is 
this. Should a king obtain^ for many years 
at once, the fuppiies and powers which 
ufed to be granted annually to him ; this 
would be deem'd, I prefutne^ even in the 
pefent age, an unjuftifiable m^Core and an 
intolerable grievfince^ for thi& f^ain reafoof 
becaufe it would, aUer our cooditution in the 
fundamental art^le^ that requires frequent 
afTemblies of the whole legiilatuce, in ocdcr 
to aiSifl and controul too, the executive 
power, which is intruded with one part of 
It. Now I afky is not the article, which 
requires frequent cledions of the repre» 
fentatives by the collcdive body of the peo- 
ple, in order to fecure the latter againd the 
ill confequences of the poflible weaknefs 
or corruption of the former, as fundamen- 
tal an article, and as edential to the pre- 
fervation of our liberties, as the other? 
No man dares fay that it is not ; at lead no 
man, whodefcrves our attention. The peo- 
ple of Britain have as good a right, and their 
right as neceffary to be aflerted, to keep their 
reprefentatives true to the trud repofed in 
them, and to the prefervation of the condi- 
tution, by the controul of frequent elections, 

as 
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ms ^y have to keep their kings true to the 
truft repofed in them, and to the preferva- 
tioQ of the conftitutioni by the controul of 
frequent fittings of parliament. Hdw comes 
it then to pafs, that we ,may obferve fo great 
a difference in the fentiments of mankind, 
about thefe two cafes ? Propofe the firft, there 
is no fervile friend of government, who will 
not $£k& all that horror at the propofition, 
which every friend of the conftitution will 
really feel. Propofe the keeping up fepten- 
J3ial, nay the making decennial parliaments, 
the fame friends of government will con:* 
tend ftrenuoufly for one, and by confequence 
for both $ fince there can be no reafon aU 
ledged for the firft, which is not ftronger for 
the laft, and would not be dill Wronger for 
a longer term. Thefe reafons, drawn from 
two or three common^^place topics of pre-- 
tended coiiveniency and expediency, or of 
fuppofed tranquility at home, and ftrength 
alM'oad, I need not mention; They have 
been mention'd by others, and fufficiently 
refuted. But that, which may very juftly 
appear marvellous, is this, that fome men, 
] think not many, who are true friends of 
the conftitution, have been ftagger'd in their 
opinions, and almoft feduced by the falfe 
reafonings of thefe friends of government ; 
though nothing can be more eafy than to 
(hew, from reafon and experience, that con- 
yeniency^ expediency, and domeftic tran* 

quility 
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quility may be, and in fa£t have been as 
well, nay better fecured, under triennia), 
nay annual parliaments, than under par- 
liaments of a longer continuance ; and as 
for ftrength abroad, (that is, national crcp 
dit and influence) it will depend on the 
opinion foreign nations have ot our national 
difpofitions, and the unanimity of our fen- 
timents. It mud be chiefly determined 
therefore by their knowledge of their real 
fenfe of the nation. Now that can appear 
no way fo much as in the natural ftate of 
our conflitution, by frequent eledtions 5 and 
when it does appear fo, it muft have another 
kind of cSc&y than the bare refolutionsof 
a (lale, miniflerial parliament ; efpcciallj if 
it happens, as it may happen in fome future 
time, that the fenfe of the nation (bould 
appear to be different from the fenfe of fuch 
a parliament; and that the refolutions of 
fuch a parliament (hould be avowedly dic- 
tated by men, odious and hated, contemp- 
tible and contemn'd, both at home and 
abroad. 

But in the fuppofition that fome incon- 
veniences may arife by frequent eledlions ; 
(which is only allow'd for argument's fake) 
are fuch inconveniences, and the trifling 
confequences of them to be fet in the ba- 
lance againfl the danger of weakening any 
one barrier of our liberty ? Every form of 
government hath advantages and difacj* 

vantiEiges 
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vantages peculiar to it. Thus abfolute mo-^ 
narchies feetii mcfl formed for fudden and 
vigorous efforts of power, either in attack-- 
ing». or in defending; whild, in free 
conftitutions, the forms of- government 
muft be neceiTarily more complicated and 
flow s fb that in thefe, the fame fecre- 
cy cannot be always kept, nor the fame 
difpatch always made, nor the fame 
ileadihefs of meafures always purfued« 
* Muft all thefe forms, inftituted to preferve 
the checks and controuls of the feveral parts 
of the conftitution on one another, and ne- 
ceflary by confequence to preferve the li- 
berty of the whole, be abandoned therefore, 
and a free coriftitution be deftroy'd, for the 
fake of fome little conveniency, or expe- 
diency the more, in the adminiftration of 
public ^ affairs ? No, certainly. We muft 
keep our free conftitution, with the fmall 
defeats belonging to it, or we muft change 
it for an arbitrary government, free perhaps 
from thefe defeds. but liable to more and 
to worfc. In fliort we muft take our op* 
tion ; and furely this option is not hard to 
be made, between the real and permanent 
bleflings of liberty diffufcd through a 
whole nation, and the fantaftic and acci* 
dental advantages, which they, who govern 
not the body of the people, enjoy under 
abfolute monarchies. I will not multiply 
ioftancesi though they crowd in upon me. 

Two 
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Two confuls were chofen annually at Rome, 
and the proconfular power in the govern- 
ment of provinces was limited to a yean 
Several inconveniences arofe, no doabt, 
from the ftri(£t obfervation of this inftitu- 
tion. Some appear very plain in hiftory i 
and we may afiure ourfelves, that many ar- 
guments of conveniency, of expediency, of 
preferving the tranquility of the city, and 
of giving ftrength and weight to the arms . 
and counfels of the commonwealth , were 
urged to prevail on the people to difpenfe 
with thefe inftitutions, in favour of PoMPEV 
andof CiffiSAR. What was the con fequence? 
The pirates were extirpated, the price. of 
corn was reduced, Spain was held in fub« 
jedtion, Gaul was conquered, the Germans 
were repulfed, Rome triumphed; hergovcrn* 
ment flourifh*d ; but her conftiturion was 
deftroyed, her liberty was loft. The law of 
Habeas Corpus, that noble badge of liberty, 
which every fubjea of Britain wears, and 
by which he is diftingui(h*d fo eminently, 
not from the flaves alone, but even from the 
freemen of other countries; the law of 
Habeas Corpus, I fay, may be attended per^ 
haps with feme little inconveniences, in 
time of {edition and rebellion. The flow 
methods of giving money, and the fl:ri(S 
appropriations of it, when given, may- be 
attended with fome inconveniency likewife, 
in times of danger and in great exigencies 

of 
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of the Aate. But who will plead for the 
repeal of the Habeas Corpus Ad? or who 
would not prefs for the revival of it, if it 
flood fufpended for an indefinite, or even a 
long term ? Who will fay that^the practice 
of giving money without accx)unt, or pafling 
notes of credit (by which the purfe of the 
people is taken out of the hands of thofe^ 
whom the people trufled, and put into the 
hands of thofe, whom they neither did, nor 
would h&ve trufted) who will fay, that fuch 
a deviation from thofe rules of parliament, 
which x>ught to be deem'd facred and pre-^ 
lerved inviolate, may bee{labli(h'd, or(hould 
fiot be oppofed by all poilible means, if ic 
was eftablirii'd ? 

Ip all this be as clear as I imagine it is ; 
if the objections to frequent elections of par- 
Kameots do not lie; or, fuppofing them 
"to lie, Jf the danger on. one fide outweighs 
▼aftly the fuppofed inconveniency on the 
other; nay^' if laws and inftitutions, not 
more ciflintial to the prefervation of liberty 
than this ancient and fundamental rule of our 
conftitdtioi}, be maintained; and if all men 
are forced to agree (even they, who wifli 
them perhaps abolifh*a) that they. ought to 
be maintained, for the fake of preferving 
liberty ; let me afk againj how comes it to 
pafs that we obferve io grtJat a difference be» 
tween the fentiments and reafonings of 
mankind about frequent feifions of parlia- 

ment. 
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ment and frequent parliaments; about th0 
cafe now before us, and all the others, that 
have been mentioned ? The only manner^ 
in which I can account for fuch an incon-^ 
Mency is this. The fight of the mind dif-^ 
fers very much from the fight of the body^ 
and its operations are frequently the reverfe 
of the other. Objeds at a diftance appear 
to the former in their true magnitude^ and 
diminish as they are brought nearer. The 
event, that created much aflonifliment, ith 
dignation, or terror in profpedi:, creates 
le(s and lefs, as it approaches^ and by the 
time it happens, men have familiarized 
themfelves with it. If the Romans had been 
told, in the days of Augustus, that an em« 
peror' would fucceed, in whofe reign a 
horfe (hould me made conful, they would 
have been extremely furprized. I believe 
they were not fo much furprized, when the 
thing happened ; when the horfe was conful 
and Caligula emperor. If it had been 
foretold to thofe patriots at the revolution, 
who remembered long parliaments, who (lili 
felt the fmart of them, who (Iruggled hard 
for annual, and obtained with much diffi* 
culty at the end of five or fix years, trien- 
nial parliaments, that a time would come, 
when even the term of triennial parlia- 
ment, would be deemed too fhort, and z- 
parliament, chofen for three years, would 
chufe itfeif for four more, and entail fepten* 

jiial 
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nial parliaments on the nation ; that this 
would happen, and the fruits of their ho- 
neft labours be loft, in little more than 
twenty years; and that it would be brought 
abdutt whilft our government continued on 
the foundations they had then fo newly laid ; 
if all this had been foretold at the time I 
mention, it would have appeared improba« 
ble and monftrous to the friends of the re- 
volution. Yet it hath happened; and, in 
kfs than twenty years, it is grown, or is 
growmg, familiar to us. The uniform zeal 
and complaifance of our parliaments for 
the crown, leave little room to apprehend 
any attempt to govern without them ; pr to 
make them to do in one feflion the work of 
feven; tho' this' would be extremely con- 
venient, no doubt, a great eafe to future mi- 
nifterS) and a great faving of expence and 
time to country gentlemen. But fuppofe, 
(for I deiire it may be remember*d that I 
reafon hypothetically) a parliament, (hould 
think fit to jg;ive, in the firft feffion all 
the money, all the credit, and all the 
powers ncccflary for carrying on the go- 
vernment during feven years; and then let 
thoie pcrfbns, who will be (hock*d at this 
fuppoution, and yet declare themfelves for 
feptennial parliaments, lay their hands on 
their hearts, and confider whether fuch dii 
alteration of the conftitution might not grow 
faoiiliar to them, and evtn gain their ap- 
^ N probation. 
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probation. I think, it would do fo. ] am 
lure, it might as reafonably as the other. 
They would find the eafc, in one cafe, of 
little attendance, as much as that of diflant 
elections, in the other. The arguments of 
conveniency, expediency, public tranquiU 
Ipty, and ftrength to the government, would 
be juil as well apply'd; and if the minif- 
tprs (hould, by miracle, make no very cx- 
prbitant ill u(e of fuch a fituation, I doubt 
whether he, who (hould plead foi; annual 
parliaments thePi would be much better 
heard by the fame perfons, than he who 
pleads for frequent eledipns of parliaments^ 
is now. But let not the lovers of liberty, 
the friends of our copilitutioni ' reafon in 
this mannert Let them remember that 
danger commences^ when the, breach is 
made, not when the attack is bqgun ; that 
he, who negledts to flop the leak, as foon 
as it is difcover'd, in hopes to fave his. {hip 
by pumping, wheii the water guflies in by 
violence, delerves tp be drpwn'd*; and, to> 
lay afide figures of fpeecb, that our confti- 
tution is nor, like the fchemes of fome po- 
liticians, a jumble of disjointed} incoherent 
whimfies, but a noble and wife fyftem, the 
eflential parts of which are fo proportion'd^ 
and fo intimately connedted, that a. change 
in one begets a change in the; whole ;^ that 
the frequent ele^ions of parlifimfpt ar^ as. 
much an e0ential pait of thif^y%<;Q, ^s tlie 
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frequent fittings of parliament; that the 
work of tlie revolution is impcirfedl there* 
fore, and our future fecurity precarious, un- 
iefs our ancient conflitution be reftored, ia 
this effential part, and that the rejloration 
qf it, in this part, is one of thofe methods, 
by whicn alone the pernicious defigns of fuch 
men, as we have mentioned in a former 
letter, if any fuch (hould be ever admitted 
into power, (enemies to the conftitution, 
under the mafk of zeal for the government) 
may be defeated. 

I am, Sir, &c. 



•*• 
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SIR, 

^1X7 E have obferved already, that the 
^^ conftitution of the British govern- 
ment fuppofes our kings may abufe their 
power, and our rcprefentatives betray their 
truft ; and prbvldes againfl: both thefe con- 
tingencies, as well as human wifdom can 
provide. Here let us obferve, that the fame 
conftitution is very far from fuppofing the 
people will ever betray thcmfelves ; and yet 
this cafe k poftible, no doubt* We do not 
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read, I think, of more than 'one * nation, 
who refufed liberty, when it was offered ro 
them ; but we read of many, and have al- 
moft feen fome, who loft it through their 
own fault, by the plain and necefiary confe- 
quences of their own condud:, when they 
were in full pofTeflion of it^ and had tfafe 
means of fecuring it e£Fe6lually in their powen 
A wife and brave people will neither be 
cozened, nor bully'd out of their liberty; 
but a wife and brave people may ceafe to be 
fuch; they may degenerate; they may fink 
intofloth and luxury; they may refigh them- 
felves to a treacherous condud: ; or abet the 
enemies of the conftitution, under a notion 
of fupporting the friends of the government ; 
they want the fenfe to difcern the danger 
in time ; or (he courage to refift, when it 
ftares them in the face. The Tar op ins were 
expeird, and Rome refunied her liberty. 
Cjesar was murder'd, and all his race ex- 
tinct; but Rome remained in bondage. 
From whence this difference? -|* Machia- 
VEL (hall account for it. In the days of 
Tarquin the people of Rome were not 
yet corrupted. In the days of Caesar, they 
' were moft corrupt. A free people may be 
fometimes betray 'd ; but no people will be- 

**TheCappadocians, vid, Strabo, Lib. iz. Liber- 
tatem repadiaverant, ut quam fibi dicerent incolerabilenu 
t Diicourfes Lib, i. c. 17. 
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tray themfelves, and faCrifice their liberty, 
unlefs they fall into a ftate of univerfal cor* 
ruption ; and when they are once fall.en in* 
to fuch a flate, they will be fure to lofe 
what they deferve no longer to enjoy. To 
what purpofe therefore (hould our conftitu^ 
tion have fuppofed a cafe, in which no re- 
medy can avail ; a cafe which can never hap- 
pen, till the fpirit, which form'd this ccn- 
flitution £irfl:> and hath prefer ved it ever fince, 
ihall be totally extinguifh'd i and till it he- 
comes an ideal entity, like the Utopia, ex< 
ifling in the imagination, or memory, no 
where clfc? As all government began, fo all 
government muft end by the people ; tyran- 
nical governments by their virtue and cou. 
rage, and even free governments by their 
vice and bafeiiefs. Our conftitution, indeed, 
makes it impoflible to deflroy liberty by any 
fudden blaft of popular fury, or by the 
treachery of a few; for though the many 
cannot eafily hurt, they may eafily fave them- 
felves. But if the many will concur with 
the few 5 if ihey will advifedly and delibe- 
rately fufFer their liberty to be taken away 
by tnofe, to whom they delegate power to 
preferve it; this no conftitution can pre- 
vent. God would not fupport even his own 
theocracy againft the concurrent defire of the 
children of Ifrael, but gave them a king in 
his anger. How then (hould our human 
conftitution of government fupport itfelf 
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againft fo univerfal a change, as we here fiip* 
pofe, in the temper and charadkcr ot our peo- 
ple ? It cannot . c. We may give ourielves 
a tyrant in our fohy, ii we pleafe. But this 
can never happen, till the whole nation falls 
into a ftate of political reprobation. Then, 
and not till then^ political damnation will 
be our lot. 

l.ET us defcend into a greater detail, in 
order to develope thefe rcfledions fully, and 
to pu(h the confequences of them home to 
ourfelves, and to our prefent ftate. They 
deferve our utmoft attention, and are fo far 
from being foreign to the fubjeft of thefe 
elTays upon parties, that they will terminate 
in the very point at which we began, and 
wind up the whole in one important leHbn. 

To proceed then ; I fay, that if the peo- 
ple of ihis ifland ftiould lufFcr their liberties 
to be at any time ravifli'd, or flolen from 
them, they would incur greater blame, and 
deferve by confequence lefs pity, than any 
enflaved and opprefs'd people ever did. By 
how much true liberty (that is, liberty ftated 
and afcertain'd by law, in equal oppofition 
to popular licence and ^arbitrary will) hath 
been more boldly aflerted, more wifely or 
more fuccefsfully improved, and more firmly 
eftablifh^d in this, than in other countries; by 
fo much the more heavy would our juft con- 
demnation prove in the cafe that is here fup- 
pofed. The virtue of our anccftors to whom 

all 
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all thefe advantages are owing,, would ag-^ 
gravate the guilt and the infamy of their de-* 
generate pofterity. There have been ages of 
gold and of (ilver, of brafs and of iron, in our 
little world, as in the great world, though 
not in the fame qrder. In which of thefe 
ages we are at prefent, let others determine., 
This, at lead, is certain^ that in all thefe ages 
Britain hath been the temple, as it were, of 
liberty. Whilft her facred fires have becii 
extinguiCh'd in (o many countries, here they 
have been religioufly kept alive. Here (he 
bath her iaints, her confefTorsi, and a whole 
army of martyrs, and the gates of hell have 
not hitherto prevail'd againfl her ; fo that i£ 
a fatal reverie is to happen ; if fervility and 
fcrvitude are to over-run the whole world, 
like injuftice, and liberty is to retire from it, * 
like AsTRiEA 5 our portion of the abandoned 
globe will have, at leaft, the mournful ho- 
nour, whenever it happens, of (hewing her 
la&y her parting (leps. 

The antient Britons are to us the abori- 
gines of our ifland. We difcover little of 
them through the gloom of antiquity, and 
we fee nothing beyond them, This how- 
ever we know J they were freemen. C-«sar, 
who vifited ihem in an hoftile manner, but 
did not conquer them, perhaps was * beaten 
by them; C-ffiSAR, 1 fay, bellows very libe- 

* Territa qusefitls odendit terga Brltannis. 
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rally the title of kings upon their chieftains^ 
and the compilers of fabulous traditions 
deduce a feries of their monarchies frpm 
Samothes, a cotemporary of Nimrob. 
But C^sAR affeded to fwell the account ot 
his expedition with pompous names s. and 
thefe writers, like thofe whom * ^trabq 
mentions^ endeavoured to recommend them? 
felves by publifhing romances tp an ignorant 
generation, in (lead of hifiories. Thefe fup- 
pofed monarchs were the ^ heads qf littl^ 
clans; -^ reguli, vel melioris notx nobiles;'^ 
and if our iuand knew any authority of the 
kingly fort in thofe days^ it was that of occa- 
£onaI and temporary monarchs, ele^94 IQ 
great exigencies, :{; << pommuni concilio, fufr 
*.< fragiis multitudinis/' like CAssiVELLAiTr 
Nus in Britain, or V£RCIN6£Torix in 
Gaul ; for, in lome cafes, examples takeq 
from either of thefe people, will conclude 
for both. The kings, who have ruled iq 
Britain, after the Romans abandon'd the 
ifland, in the beginning of the Vth century 
held their authority from the people, and 
governed under the controul of national af^ 
femblies, as we have great reafon to believe;^ 
^nd none to doubt. In (hort, as fa^ as we can 
look back, a lawlefs j)ower, a government 
by will, never preyajrd in Britain • 

« 

* Geoo. Lib. II. 

f Sbl. Anal Anglo Brit. Lib. 2. cap. 3. Caipd. 

i CiEs. de Bel. Qal. Lib. 5 & 7, • 
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The SaxoBS had kin^s, as well as the 
Britons. The maotocr in which they efta- 
blifli'd themfelves, and the long wars they 
waged for and againft the Britons, led to and 
maintained monarchical rule amongft them. 
But thefe kings were in their firfl inftitution^ 
no doubt, fuch as Tacitus defcribes the 
Gerinan kings and princes to have been ; 
^chiefs, who perfuaded, rather than com* 
manded j and who were heard in the public 
aflemblies of the nation, according as their 
age, their npbility, their military fame, or their 
eloquence gave them authority. How many 
doughty monarchs, in later and more polite 
ages^ would have flept in cottages^ and have 
worked in flails, inftead of inhabiting pa- 
laces, and being cufliion'd up in thrones, if 
this rule of government had continued in 
force i But the Saxon kings grew into power 
jn time ; and among them, as among other 
nations, birth, inftead of merit, became, for 
the fake of order and tranquillity, a title to 
the throne. However, though thefe princes 
might command, and were no longer under 
the neceffity of governing by perfuafion, 
they were ftill under that of governing to 
the fatisfa&ion of the people. By what 
other expedient could they govern men, 
^yho were wife enough to preferve and cxer- 
qfe th? right of eledipg their ciyil ma- 
gifirates^ and military ofiicers, and the 

f De Si^a Mor. 6e Fop. Germ. Lib. i r. 
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fyftem of whofe government was upheld and 
carried on by a gradatioo of popular alTem- 
blies, from the inferior courts to the high 
court of parliament ; for fuch, or very near 
fuch, was the Wittcna-gemote in nature and 
effeft, whenever the word parliament came 
into ufe ? 

The firft prince of the Norman race was 
an abfolute conqueror, in the opinion of fome 
men ; and I can readily agree, that he at 
fumed, in fome cafes, the power of a tyrant. 
But fuppofing all this to be true in the ut- 
moft extent, that tbe friends of abfolute 
monarchy can defire it (hould be thought fof 
this^ and this alone, will refult from it i un- 
limited, or abfolute monarchy, could never 
be eflablifh'd in Britain ; no not even by 
conqueft. The rights of the people were 
foon re-afTerted •, the laws of the conftffor 
were rcftored ; and the third prince of this 
race, Henry the firft, covenanted in a fo- 
lemn fpeech to his people for .their afiiftance 
againft his brother Robert and the Nor- 
mans, by promifing that facred charter, which 
was in other reigns io often and fo folemnly' 
confirm'd by engaging to maintain his fub- 
jeds in * their antient liberties, to follow 
their advice, and to rule them in peace with 
prudence and mildncfs. 

• In antiquis veflris libertatibus. Veftris inclinando 
coniiliii. ConfuUius 8c mitius, morl manfueu principis* 
Vid. Mat, Par* 
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I NEED not defcend into more particulars 
to fliew the perpetuity of free government 
in Britain* Few men, even in this age, are 
fo (hamefuUy unacquainted with the hiftory 
of their country, as to be ignorant of the 
principal events and fignal revolutions, 
which have happened (ince the Norman £ra* 
One continual dcfign againft liberty hath 
. been carry *d on by various methods, almoft 
in every reign. In many, the ftruggles 
have been violent and bloody. But liberty 
ftill hath triumphed over force, over trea- 
chery, over corruption^ and even under op- 
pre(iion« The altars of tyranny have been 
demoli(h'd as foon as raifed ; nay, even 
whilft they were raifing; and the priefts of 
that idol have been hew'd to pieces j fo that 
I will affirm, without the leaft apprehenfion 
of being dilprovcd, thai our coniUtution is 
brought nearer than any other conftitution 
ever was to the moft per led: idea of a free 
fyflem of government. One obfervation 
only I will make, before I leave this head, 
and it is this. The titles of ihofe kings, 
which are precarious from circumftances 
of times, and notions that prevailed, not- 
Withftanding the general acquiefcence of 
the nation to them, afforded lo many -op- 
portunities to our anceftors of better fecur- 
ing or improving liberty. They were not 
fuch bubbles as to alter, without mending 
the governments much teis to make revo- 
lutions^ 
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lutions, and fuffer by them. They were 
not fuch bubbles as to raife princes to the 
throne, who had no pretence to (it in it 
but their choice purely to have the honour 
of bettering the condition of thofe prince, 
without bettering their own in proportion. 
If what I have been faying appears a little 
too digreffive from the main fcope of this 
eflay, I (hall hope for indulgence from this 
confideration, that the natural effedt of fuch 
refiedions, as I have made and fuggeftedi 
mud be to raife in our minds the honeft am* 
bition of emulating the virtue and courage 
of our forefathers, in the caufe of. liberty; 
and to infpire a reafonable fear, heightened 
by (bame, of lofing what they preferved and 
delivered down to us, through fo many mix* 
tures of different people, of Britoris with 
Saxons, of both with Danes, of all tbret 
with Normans, through fo many difficulties, 
fo many dangers, fo many revolutions, in 
the courfe of io many centuries. 

There is another reafon to be given, why 
the people of this ifland would be more in-r 
excufeable than any other, if they loft their 
liberty 3 and the opening and enforcing of 
this reafon will bring us fully into our fub^ 

I SUPPOSED juft now, that our liberty 
might be ravifh'd, or ftolen from us, but I 
think that expreffion muft be retraced, fince 
it will appear, upon due confideration, that 

our 
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our liberty cannot be taken away by the 
fbrce» or fraud alone of thofe, who govern ; 
it cannot be taken away, unlefs the people 
are themfelves accomplices ; and they who 
are accomplices, cannot be faid to fuffer by 
one, or the other. Some nations have re- 
ceived the yoke -or fervitude with little or no 
ftruggle ; but if ever it is impofed upon us, 
we inuft not only hold out our necks to re- 
ceive it; we mufl help to put it on. Now, 
to be paffive in fuch a cafe is (hameful ; but 
to be active is fupreme and unexampled in* 
famy. In order to become flaves, we of ^ this 
nation muft be before hand, what other peo* 
pie have been rendered by a long courfe 
of fervitude; we muft become the moft 
corrupt, moft profligate, the moft fenfelefs, 
the moft fervile nation of wretches, that 
ever difgraced humanity; for a force fuf* 
ficient to ravifli liberty from us, fuch as 
a gteat ftanding army is in time of peace, 
cannot be continued, unlefs we continue 
it ; nor can the means necefTary to fteal 
liberty from us, be long enough employed 
with cfFed, unlefs we give a fan£tion to 
their iniquity, and call good evil, and evil 
good. 

It may be fajd, that even the friends of 
liberty have fometimes different notions 
about it, and about the means of maintain- 
ing, or promoting it; and therefore, that 
even the BritiCh nation may poffibly, fomo 

time 
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time or other, approve and concur in mea- 
furcs deft'ruiftive to their liberty, without 
any intention to give it up, and much more 
without changing from the charadter, which 
they have hitherto borne amongft the focic- 
ties of mankind, to that infamous charader 
I have juft now fuppofed. If this were true, 
it would only furni(h more reafons to be aU 
ways on our guard, to be jealous of every 
' extraordinary demand, ^nd to reject con- 
flantly every propofition, though never fo 
fpecious, that had a tendency to weaken 
the barriers of liberty, or to ratfe a ftreogth 
fuperior to theirs. But I confefs I do not 
th'mk we can be led blindfold fo far as the 
brink of the precipice. I know that all 
words, which are figns of complex ideas, 
furnifh matter of miftake and cavil. We 
difpute about juftice, for inftance, and fancy 
that we have different opinions about the 
fame thing; whilft, by lome little differ- 
ence in the compofition of our ideas, it 
happens that we have only different opinions 
about different things, and fliould be of the 
fame opinion about the fame thing. But 
this, I prefume, cannot happen in the cafe 
before us. All difputes about liberty in 
this country, and at this time, muft be 
difputes for and againfl the felf-fame, fix'd 
and invariable fet of ideas, whatever the 
difputants on one fide of the queflion may 
pretend, in order to conceal what it is not 

yet 
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yet very fafe to avow. No difputes can pof- 
libly arife from different conceptions of any 
thing fo clearly ftated, and fo precifely de- 
termined, as the fundamental principles are, 
on which our whole liberty refts. 
. Jf liberty be that delicious and wholefome 
fruit on which the Britifb nation hath fed 
for fo many ages, and to which we owe 
our riches, our iftrength, and all the ad- 
vantages we boafl of ; the ^riti(h conftitu- 
tion is the tree that bears this fruit, and 
will continue to bear it, as long as we are 
careful to fence it in, and trench it round, 
iigainft the beads of the field, and the in- 
Ik&s of the earth. To fpeak without a 
figure, our conftitution is a lyftem of govern- 
ipent fuited to the genius of our nation, 
and even to our fituation. The experience 
of many hundred years hath fhewn, that by 
prcferving this conftitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the principles on which 
It was originally founded, whenever it (hall 
be, made to fwerve from them, we may fe- 
cure to ourfelves, and to our lateft poftcrity, 
the ^poffcffion of that liberty^ which we 
have long enjoy'd. What would we more? 
What other liberty than this do we feck ? 
And if we feek no other, is not this mark'd 
out in fuch charafters^ as he that runs may 
read? As pur conftitution therefore, ought 
to be, wharit feldom iS|. the rule of govern- 
qpieati . fo let us make the conformity, or 
: ' xcpug. 
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repugnancy of things to this conftitutioft^ 
the rule, by which we accept them as h^ 
irourable, or reje£t them as dangerous td 
liberty. They who talk of liberty in Bri- 
tain on any other principles than thofe of 
the Britifh cohftitution, talk impertinently 
at beft, and much charity is requifite to be-> 
lieve no worfe of them. But they vfha 
diftingui(h between practicable and imprac- 
ticable liberty^^ in order to infiilciate whst 
they mean, (or they mean nothing) that the 
liberty eflablifhed by the true fcheme of oar 
conftitution is of the impraAicable kind} 
and they, who endeavour both in fpecula* 
tion and practice, to dude and pervert the 
forms, and to ridicule and explode the f[M« 
rit of this conftitution ; thefe men are ene- 
mies, open and avow'd enemies to it, and , 
by confequence to Briti(b liberty, which 
cannot be fupported on any other bottom. 
Some men there are, the pefts of fociety I 
think them, who pretend a great regard to 
religion in general, but who take every op- 
portunity of declaiming publickly againft that 
iyftem of religion, or at leaft againfl: that 
church eftablifhment, which is received in 
Britain. Juil fo the meUy of whom I have 
been fpeaking, afFe£t a great regard to liber* 
ty in general, but they dillike fo much the . 
fyftem of liberty eftabliih'd ici Britain, that 
they are inceflant in their endeavours to 
puzzle the plainefl thing in the worl49 and 

ta 
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to refine and diilinguifh away the life an4 
(Irength of our conilitution, in favour of 
the htllc, prefent fpoqientary turns, which 
ihcy are retained to ferve. What now would 
_1jc the confccjuence, if all thefe endeavours 
(bould fucceed ? I am pprfgaded that the 
grpat pbilofophers, diyines, lawyers, and 
politicians, who exert them, have not yet 
prepared and agreed iipon the plans of a 
new religion, and of new conftitutions in 
church and ftate. . We (houk) find oqrfelves 
therefore without any form of religion, or 
civil government. The firft fet of thefe 
fniffionaries would take off all the ref^raints 
of religion from the governed ; and the lat^ 
tcr fct would rpfjioye, or render inefFedual, 
all the liipitations and controuls, which 
liberty hath prefcribed to thofe that govern, 
gnd disjoint the whole frame of our conflir 
tution. Entire difTolution of manners, con- 
fufion, anarchy, or perhapsf abfolute mo- 
fiarchy, would follow; for it is poflible, 
nay probable, that in fuch a ftate as this, 
find amidft fuch a rout of lawlef^ favages^ 
mcQ would cbufe this government, abfurd 
as it is, jiiihpij: ti^ap bay^ po government at 

But here again h may be faid, that as lir 
|>erty is a word of uncertain fignification, 
(0 is ponilitution ^ that mep have taught the 
ynod oppoiite dodtrioes, and pretend at 
|pa# b||ild them on the principles of the 

^Qnfti- 
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conftitution ; that the rule therefore of de- 
termining our notions of liberty, by the 
principles of our conftitution, is no rule, 
and we are by confequence juft where we 
were before. But the anfwer is ready. It 
is true that they were formerly men, who 
pei Tided long in the attempt to talk and 
write that chimera, call'd prerogative, 
into vogue; to contend that it was Tome- 
thing real; aright inherent in the crown; 
founded in the conftitution of our govern- 
ment, and equally neceffary to fupport the 
juft authority of the prince, and to pro- 
teft the fubjed. How we had like to have 
loft our liberty by the prevalence of fuch 
doftrines, by the confequences drawn froni 
them, and the pradices built upon theoii 
hath been touch'd in the dedudiion of the 
ftate of parties. But happily this kind of 
progreflion from a free to a flavifti conftitu- 
tion of government was ftopp*d at the revo- 
lution ; and the notions themfelves are fo ex- 
ploded in the courfe of fix and forty years, 
that they are entertained at this hour by no 
fet of men, whofe numbers, or importance, 
give them any pretence to be reckon'd 
among our national parties. It is as true, 
that there are now men, who purfue the 
very fame defign by different methods. The 
former attacked, thcfe undermine our liber- 
tv. The former were the beafts of the 
field, hintqd at above ; thefe are the infcda 

of 
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of the earth ; and like other ipfcds, though 
fprung from dirt, apd the vileft of the ani- 
mal kind, they can nibble and gnaw, and 
poifon ; and if they are fufFer*d to multiply 
and work on, they can lay the moft fruitful 
country wafte, Gorrijption and dependency 
are their favourite topics. They plead for 
the firfl as a laudable expedient of govern* 
ment; and for the laft, I fpean corrupt, 
private dependency, as an cflential part oiF 
our conflitution. When they have perplex'd 
as much as they are able, our ideas of de- 
pendency and independency ; they reafon, if 
1 may give their fophifms fo good a name, 
as if the independency of each part of the 
legiflature, of the king particularly, arofe 
from the dependency of the other parts on 
that part. . Now, this is both falfe and ab- 
furd. It is falfe, becaute thp conftitutional 
/ndependency of each part^of the legiflature 
arifes from hence ; that diftind rights, pow- 
ers, and privileges are affign'd to it by the 
conftitution. But then this independency of 
one part can be fo little faid to arife from the 
dependency of another, that it confifts pro- 
perly and truly in the free, unbiafs'd, unin- 
^uenced, and independent exercife of thefc 
rights, powers, and privilfeges, by eacji part, 
in as ample an extent as the conftitution 
f]lows; or in other words, ag far as that 
point, where the conftitution flops this free 
exercife, and fubmits the prQceedings of 

O a one 
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one part, not to the private influence, but 
to the public controul of the other parts. 
Before this point, the independency of each 
part is meant by the conflitution to be abfo- 
lute. From this point the conftitutional de- 
pendency of each part on the others com- 
mences. To talk of natural independency be- 
longing to the kingly office, to an houfe of 
peer S) or an houfe of commons (the inflituti- 
ons of art, not of nature) is. impertinent. It 
is abfurd, becaufe it abfolutely deftroys the 
very thing it is advanced to eftabli(h; ifor 
if A's indlepehdency arifes from the depen- 
dency of B, and B's independency from the 
dependency of A, then are A and B both 
dependent, and there is no fqch thing as 
conftitutional independency at all. The 
crown is the fource of honours, and hath 
the difpofal of public employments. This 
no man difputesj nor would any man, I 
believe, go about to alter. But will it follow 
that the * conftitutional independency of the 
king would be loft, becaufe the houfe of 
commons give the fupplies, if he had not the 
power of giving part of this money, in 
places and penfions, back again to the mem* 
bers of that houfe ? It would be eafy for me 
to turn (his whole profound reafoning into 
many, even ridiculous lights; but the fub- 
jefl: creates other fentiments than thofe of 

• Vide London Joqr. Sept. 28, 1734. 
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fiiirth, /though th^ logic employ'd about it 
df^ferves a ludicrous, not a ferious treatment. 
I afk pardon for having faid fo much upon 
fo flight ah occaiion, and I proceed. 

Notwithftanding all thefe endeavours to 
puzzle our conftitution formerly, in favour 
of that prerogative, by the weight of which 
it rnuft have been crufli*d, and aftually at 
this time in favour of that corruption and 
corrupt dependency, by which it would be 
fobn dcmcrtifti'd ; the main principfes of the 
BritHh conftitution are (implC) and obvious, 
vtni fix'd, as well as any truths can be fix'd, 
Hi the minds of men, by the moft deter mi* 
Qate ideaSk The ftate of our conftitution 
ifeen affords an cafy and unerring rule, by 
ttrhich to judge of the ftate of our liberty. 
The improvement or decay of one, denotes. 
the improvement or decay of the other 5 
and the ftrength or wcakrtefs of one, the 
fefety or danger of the other. We cannot 
Fofe our liberty, unlefs we lofe our conftitu*- 
tfbn, nor lofc our conftitution, unlefs we are 
accomplices to the violations of it 5 fot 
fhis conftitution is better fitted than any, 
ancient or modern, ever was, not. only to 
preferve liberty, but to provide for its own 
dtrration, and to become immortal, if any 
thing human could be fo. 

I iam, Sir, &c? 

» 
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SIR, 

TVyl U C H hath been faid occafionally^ 
-^^-^ in the courfe of thefe letters, con- 
cerning the beauty and excellency of the 
Britidi conftituttcn. I (hall make, however^ 
ho excufe for returning to the fanie lub^efit 
upon an occafiony which introduces it fd 
naturally, and indeed fo neceflarily. No- 
thing can be more oppofite to the profefs'J" 
defign of thefe Writings; nothing of more 
real, and more prefent iile. Let mc fpeak 
plainly. We have been all of us, thole of 
every fide, and of every denomination, ac- 
cuftom'd too long to value ourielves fooliffi- 
ly or knavifliiyi on our zeal for this, or 
that party, or for thisj or that government; 
and to make a rtKrit of (training the confti- 
tution different ways, in order to ferve the 
different purpofes of each. It is high time 
we fhould all learn, if that be ftill poffible, 
to vajue ourfclves in the firft ^lace on our 
2:eal for the conflitulion ; to make all go- 
vernments, and much more all parties, bovv 
to thatj and to fuffer that to bow to none« 
But how fhall this conftitution be known, 
bnleis we make it the fubjei^ of careful en^ 
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quii"y, and of frequent and fober reflection ? 
Or unknown, how ftiall it become, what iV 
ought to be, the objedl of our admiration, 
our love and our zeal ? Many of thofe, who 
reap the greateft advantages from ir, pafs 
it by unregarded, with equal folly and in- 
gratitude. Many lake a tranfient, inatten- 
tive view of it. Many again conlider it in 
part only, or behold it in a narrow, pedan- 
tic light. Indead of this, we fliould view it 
often. We (hould pierce through the 
form to the foul of it. We (hould con- 
template the noble objedt in all its parts, and 
in the whold ; and render it as familiar to our 
intelledtual fight, as the nioflr common lenfible 
objcds are to our corporeal fight. * ** Quam 
•^ ilia ardentes amores excitaret fui, fi videre- 
" tur ?'! Well may it be allowed me to apply 
to fo glorious an effort of human wifdom 
what TuLLY fays after Plato, in the Phae- 
drus, if I miftake not, of wifdom herlelf. 

•* All public regiment, fays Mr. Hooker, 
*' hath arileh from deliberate advice, conful- 
«* tatiorl, and compofition between linen/' The 
propofifion is undoubtedly and univdrfaHy 
true. It is as trUd in the kingdom of Moroc- 
co, as it is ill the kingdom of Britain j and 
the undeniable confequences, which flow 
ffom it, are. obvious. We are not to won- 
der, however, if men do not look up to this 

♦ Cic. de Finib, h a. 
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original of government, nor trace thefe 
tbnfequences from it, in mod countries. In 
the inftitution of governmentSj too grcSl 
J)0wcrs have been ufually given, and too 
great confidence repofcd, either at firft, of 
in procefs of time* Thefe powers have 
fubfifted, have been confirmed by more 
time, and increafed by the very nature of 
power, which is the propereft inftrument of 
its own propagation. But the otiginal com- 
pofition, for want of being exprefs'dj or fuf* 
nciently ithply^d, or frequently rccurr'd to 
by the forms of the government, bath 
been forgot, or hath grown fo obfotete, that 
thcy^ Whofe intercft teqUired that tio fuch 
thing fliould be believed^ have though^ 
therrifelves at liberty boldly to deny it i and 
tiot only fo ; but to fuppole feme other ori- 
ginal of government. Strange fyftems of 
policy, and ftrangier of religion have been 
devifcd to fupport and fanftify thefe ufurpa- 
tions. Education hath been fet en the fame 
fide 5 and faucy authority hath prevail'd 
againft the cleareft light of naturcj and 
thq. plaincft didlates of common fenfe. No 
ttian, who hath read and look'd abroad in- 
to the worlds and made a reafonable ufe of 
ieither, Will think this too ftrange to be true i 
fince there is no demonftrated truth (fuch 
truths I mean as are here fpoken of) which 
may not be rendered, at leaft, very problem 
matical by long, uniform^ pofilive contra-. 

dii^ion i 
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diGion ; nor any demon ftrated lye, which 
may not be render'd probable to many, and 
certain to fotiie, by long, uniform, pofitivc 
affirmation ; according to a jufl: obfervation 
made by father IPaI^l fomewhere or other^ 
on pccaiion of GoNst'ANTltiE's fuppofed 
grant, ind other cheats of the court of 
Rome/ But we of this country have been 
more happyk Out original contract hath 
been recurr'd to often-j and as many cavils is 
have been made, as many jefts as have been 
broke about this expreffion, we might fafely 
defy the aflertors ot abfolute motiarchy and 
arbitrary will, if there were any Worth our 
regard, to produce anyone point of time, 
fincc which we know any thing of out cbn- 
flitution, wherein the whole fcheme of it 
would not haVe been one monftrous abfurdi- 
ty, unlefs an original contra6t had been fup- 
pofed. They muft have been blinded there- 
fore by ignorance, or paffion, or prejudice^ 
who did not always fee, that there is fuch a 
thing neceffarilyj and in the very nature of 
our conftitution s and that they might as well 
doubt, whether the foundations of an antient 
folid building were fulted and proportioned 
to the elevation and form of it, as whether 
our conftiiutidn was eftablifh'd by compofi- 
tion and contradt. Sure I am, that they 
ixiuft be worfe than blind, if any fuch there 
are, who do not confefs at this time, and un- 
der the prcfent Jfettlemenr, that our conftitu- 

tioa 
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tion is, in the ftrideftfenfe, a bargain, a con- 
ditional contract between the prince and the 
people, as it always hath been, and ftill is, 
between the reprefentative and collfeftive 
bodies of the naiion. 

That this bargain may not be broken, 
on the part of the prince, with the people, 
(though the executive power be truftedto 
the prince, to be exercifed according to fuch 
rules, and by the miniftry of fuch offi- 
cers, as are prefcribed by the' laws and cuf- 
toms of this kingdom) the legiflative, or 
fupreme power, is veftcd by our conftitu- 
tion in three eftates, whereof the king is one. 
Whilft the members of the other two pre- 
ferve their private independency, and thofc 
eftates are confequently under no dependen- 
cy, except that which is in the fcheme of 
our conrtirution ; this controul on the firft 
will always be fufBcient ; and a bad king, 
let him be as bold as he may pleafe to be 
thought, muft fland in awe of an honeft 
parliament. 

That this bargain may not be broken, 
on the part of the reprefentative body, with 
the collcdive body of the nation, it is not 
only a principal, declared right of the peo- 
ple of Britain, that the eledlion of members 
to fit in parliament (hall be free; but it hath 
been a principal part of the care and attention 
of parliaments, jfor more than three hundred 
years, to watch over this freedom, and to 

fecu e 
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fecure it, by removing all influence of the 
crown, and all other corrupt influence, from 
thefe elcftions. This care and this atten- 
tion have gone ftill farther. They have pro- 
vided, as far as they have been fufi^er'd to 
provide hitherto, by the conftitutional de- 
pendency of one houfe on the other, and of 
both on the crown, that all fiich influence 
fliould be removed from the members, after 
they are chofcn. Even here the providence 
of our conftitution hath not flopped. Left all 
other provifions (hould be ineflftdtual to keep 
the mcnribers of the houfe of commons 
olit of this iinconftitutionai independency, 
which fome nicn prefume with a filly dog- 
matical air of triumph, to fuppofe ncceflary 
to fupport the conftirutional independtncy 
of the crown j tlic wiidcm of our conftitu- 
tion hath thouc^ht tit, that the reprelcntatives 
of the people fliould not have time to forget 
that they are luch ; that they are empowered 
to adi for the people, not againft them. In 
a word, our conftitution means, that the 
members of this body fliould be kept, as it 
were, to their good behaviour, by the fre- 
quent returns of new cledions. It does all 
that a conftitution can do, all that can be 
doiie by legal provifions, to fecure the ihte- 
ircfts of the people, by maintaining the in- 
tegrity of their truftees ; and left all this 
iliould fail, it gives frequent opportunities 
to the people to fecure their intereds them- 

felves, 
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felves, by mending their choice of tfecif 
truflees } fo that as a bad king mull ftand 
in awe of an honed parliament, a corrupt 
houfe of commons mud fland in awe of aa 
honeft peoplck 

Between thefe two eftates, or branches 
of the legiflative power, there ftands a third, 
the houfe of peers; which may feem ia ' 
theory, perhaps too much under the in- 
fluence of the crown, to be a proper con- 
troul upon its becaufe the fole right of 
creating petrs refides in the crown $ whereat 
the crown hath no right to interrHeddte in 
the eledtlng comtnoners. This would be thd 
cafe, and an intolerable one indeed, if the 
crown (hould exercife ihi? right ofteni as it , 
hath been exercifed fometimes with univerfaf 
and mofl: juft difapprobation. It is poflible 
too> that this may come to be the cafe in 
fome future age, by the method of eleSing 
peers to fit in parliament for one part of 
the fame kingdom, by the frequent tranfla- 
tions of bi(hop&, and by other means, if 
the wifdom and virtue of the prefent age^ 
and the favourable opportunity of the pre- 
fent aufpicious and indulgent reign do not 
prevent iu But in all other re(pe<fls, the 
perfons who are once created peers, and 
their pofterity^ according to the fchemeof. 
the conftitution, having a right to fit and 
debate, and vote in the houfe of peers^ 
which cannot be takeji from them, except 

by 
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by forfeiture; all influence of the kind I 
bavc mentioned feems to be again removed, 
and their (hare in the government depending 
neither on the king, nor the people, they 
conftitute a middle order, and are properly 
mediators between the other two, in the ey« 
of' our conftitution. 

It is by this mixture of monarchical, arif- 
tocratical and democratical power, blend« 
ed together in one fyftem, and by thefe 
three eftates balancing one another, that 
our fre^ conAitution of government hath 
, been preferved fo long inviolate ; or hath 
been brought back, after having fuifer^d viov 
lations, to its original principles, and been 
reoew'd, and improved too, by frequent and 
falotary revolutions. It is by this, that: 
weak and wicked princes have been op|)ofed, 
reftraiVd, reform*d, punifh'd by parliaments s 
that the real, and perhaps the doubtful 
exorbitances of parliaments, have been re^ 
duced 'by the crown ; and that the heat of 
one hpufe hath been moderated, or the 
(pirit raifed, by the proceedings of the other. 
Parliaments have ha^ a good tffcd: on the 
people by keeping them quiet, and the 
people on parlianjents, by keeping them 
within bounds, which they were tempted 
€0 tranfgrefs, A juft confidence in the fafe, 
regular, parliamentary methods of redref^ 
^ng grievances hath often made the frecf^, 
and not the moft patient people on earth, 

bear 
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bear the greatcft grievances much longer, 
than people held under ftronger reftraints, 
and more ufed to oppreflion, who had not 
the fame confidence, nor the fame expec- 
tation, have borne even lefs. The cries of 
the people, and the terror of approaching 
eleftions, have defeated the mofl dangerous 
projedt for beggaring and enHaving the na- 
tion ; and the majority without doors hath 
obliged the majority within doors to truckle 
to the minority. In a word, two things 
may be faid with truth of our conflitution, 
which' I think neither c^n, nor ever could be 
faid of any other. It fecurcs fociety againft 
the miferies, which are infeparable ffom 
fimple forms of government ; and is liable as 
little as poffible to the inconveniences, that 
arife in mix'd forms. It cannot become un- 
eafy to the prince, or people ^ unlefs \ht 
former be egregioufly weak, or wickejl ; nor 
be deflroy'd, unlefs the latter be exceflively 
and univerfally corrupt. But thefe general 
affertions require to be a little better ex- 
plained. 

By limple forms of government, I mean 
fuch as lodge the whole fupreme poWer, ab- 
folutely and without controul, either in a 
finglc perfon, or in the principal perfons of 
the community, or in the whole body of the 
people. Such governments are govern-^: 
ments of arbitrary will, and therefore of 
all imaginable abfurdities the mofl abfurd. 

They 
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They (land in dircdl oppofition to the folc 
motive of fubmiflion to any government 
whatfoev^r ; for if men quit the ftate, and 
renounce the rights of nature, (one of 
which is, to be fure, that of being govern'd 
by their own will) they do this, that they 
^may not remain expofed to the arbitrary 

' will of other men, the weakeft to that of 
the ftrongeft, the few to that of the many. 
Now, in Submitting to any fingle form of 
government whatever, they eftablifh what 
they mean to avoid, and for fear of being 
expofed to arbitrary will fometimes, they 
chufe to be govern'd by it always. Thefe 
govjernments do not only degenerate into, ty- 
ranny ; they are tyrai^ny in their very in- 
ftituiion ; and they who fubmit lo them, 
are flaves, not fubjeds, however the fu- 
preme power may be exercifed 5 for tyraiiny 
and flavery do not fo properly confift in the 

• ftripes that are given and received, as in the 
power of giving them at pleafore, and the 
neceffity of receiving thenii, whenever and for 
.whatever they are infliftcd. Abfolute demo- 
cracy may appear to fome, in abftraded fpe- 
jculation, a lefs deviation from nature than 
monarchy, and more agreeable to reafon; be- 
caufe here, it is the will of the whole com- 
munity, that governs the whole community, 
andbecaufe reafon does certainly inftrudl every 
man, even from a co.nfcioufnefs of his own 
frailty, the " impotentia animi" of the Latin 

. i writers. 
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writers, to truft as iialc power as poffible to 
any other tpan. But ilitl it muft be cx»- 
fefs'dy that if it be uniafe for a peopiie to 
truft too much power to a^ prince, it is ^n^ 
fafe for them like wife to keep too ^iVi(A\ 
power to themfelves. ^bfoiute mooardiy is 
tyranny ; but abfolute democracy is tyranny 
and anardiy both. If ariAocracy be placed 
between thefe two extremes, it is plated 
on a flippery ridge, and muft fall into 
one or tb^ other, according to the nator4 
courfe of human affairs; if the few who 
govern, are united, into tyranny, perhaps 
more fevere than any other; if they are 
difunited, into faSions and diforders, as 
great as thofe of the mod tumultuoas de- 
mocracy.- 

From fuch obfervations, and many <3f 
the fame kind and tendency, it hatfa been 
concluded very reafonably, that the heft form 
of government muft bp one compounde4 
of thefe three, and in which they are all io 
tempered, that each may produce the good 
efFedls, and be reftrainM by the counter-f 
working of the other two, from producing 
the bad cffeds, that are natural to it. Thus 
much is evident* But then how to fix that 
juft proporlion of each, how to hit that 
happy temperament of them all in one 
fyftem, is a difficulty that hath perplex'd 
tlie wifeft politicians, and the moft famous 
kgi^tors. Let me (|uote gn^ ^f ttie greafeft 

Wfitgrj 
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writers of antiquity. * Tacitus acknow- 
ledges, in the fourth book of his annals, 
what is here advanced ; but he thinks fuch 
a conftitution of government rather a fubjedt 
of fine fpeculation, than of praftice. He 
thinks it much more likely that fuch a fyftem 
Should continue to be admired and pradifed 
in idea, than eftablifli'd in fad ; and if it 
happens ever to be cftablifti'd, he does not 
imagine it can be fupported long. Not only 
the real difficulties, which his fagacity prc- 
fented to his mind^ but his reflexions on the 
conftitution and fate of the Roman "com- 
monvvealih might lead Tacitus into this 
defpondency. But what the refinements of 
Roman policy could not do, bath been done 
in this ifland, upon foundations laid by the 
rough fimplicity of our northern anceftors. 

It would be a curious and entertaining 
amufement, to reduce the conflitutions of 
the Rpmah government and of thofe, which 
tvere form'd on the ruins of that empire, 
particularly of our own, to their firft princi* 
ples; to obferve in which they agree, and in 
which they differ, and the uniform or various 
tendencies of each ; to mark the latent, as 
well as apparent caufes of their rife and 
fall ; how well or how ill they were con- 

* Candas.nationea& urbes popalus, aut primores, aat 
fingali regunt. Dele^la ex his & conftituta reipubiicae 
fofoia, landari facilios qaam evenire, vel* fi evenic, baud 
diutuFoa cfTe potell. 

P trived 
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trived for triumphs abroad, or peace at 
home; for vain grandeur, or real profperU 
fy ; for reiifting corruption, or being ruio'd 
l^ it. Such an analyfis and enquiry would 
be, I imagine, not only amufing, but lifefiil. 
At lead, it would be more fo tb^n any rhap- 
fddy of general reflediions, huddled together 
with little order or defign ; for thefe leave 
no fyftematical impreflions on the miod; 
nothing but a confufion of ideas, often 
bright and glittering, feldom inflrudive. 
But a work of this kind would be too vo- 
luminous and too afpiring for thefe little ef- 
fays, and the humble author of them. He 
will therefore keep to his point, and content 
himfelf to make lome of thofe obfervations 
alone which feem proper to illuftrate and 
prove what he hath advanced ; that the Bri- 
ti{h conftitution is a plain and fufficient rule 
of judgment and conduct to us in every 
thing, that regards our liberty ; for preferv- 
ing of which) as well as for fecuring its own 
duration, it is better fitted than any other. 

There was fo great a mixture of monar- 
chical power in the Roman commonwealth, 
that * LivY dates the original of liberty 
from the expulfion of the Tarquins, rather 
becaufe the coniular dignity was made an- 

*Libertatisorig]Dein indemagis.quiaanDuutn imperiulu 
confaliare faflum eftyqaan qacd diminatumquivquamfic 
ex regia poteftate, numcres. Oinnia jura, omnia infignia 
priini cenfules tenucre. Lib, XL cap. i. 

Dual> 
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pual, than bccaufc the regal power had fuf- 

fer'd any diminution in that change. The 

dictatorial power, the mod abfolute that can 

be imagined, was introduced in eight, or 

at fartheft in eleven years afterwards, and 

may therefore be reckoned coaeval with the 

commonwealth; and whatever diminution 

either this, or (he confular power might fu& 

fer, the axes and the rods were terrible to 

the laft \ efpecially when they were carry 'd 

before a didator, for whom the tribunes 

pf the people were not a match, as they 

,werc for. the confuls. But tho' there were 

ihree forts of power exercifed, there werj6 

,but two orders, or cftates e(labliih*d in 

.tlus ccmmon wealth ; the patricians and the 

plebeaos; and the fupreme power was 

4ivided accordingly between the fenate and 

.the colle<9:ive, not a reprefentative, body of 

,,the people. Thefc two orders, or eftates, 

had freqqent conteds, and well they might, 

fipce they had very oppofite intercfts. A- 

. grarian ^ laws, for iniiance, began to be 

promulgated within three and twenty years, 

and continued to the end of the common**- 

V^ealth to produce the fame difordjexs. How 

iQConfiftent, indeed, was that plan of gp* 

vernment, which reqmred fo much hard ler- 

vice of the people \ and which, leaving them 

^^Tam primum lex agraria promalgata eil ; nunqqam 
Pelade ufqae ad hanc memoriam fine maximis motibus re- 
jom agvcata. Im. (#. 2. c. 41. 
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fo much power in the diftribution of power, 
left iheth lb little property in the diftribu- 
tion of property ! Such an inequality of pro- 
perty, and of the means of acquiring it, can- 
not fubfift in an equal commonwealth; and 
I much apprehend that any near approaches 
to a monopoly of properly would not, be long 
endured even in a monarchy. But I return 
to my firft oblervation. 

Though the Romans made freqiient ex- 
perience of the cruel mifchiefs, and even 
extreme danger to liberty, which attended 
almoft every variaiice of the two eftates^ 
yet did they never fall upon any fafe, or cf- 
tedlual method of preventing thefe difputes^ 
or of reconciling them, without violence. 
The old expedients alone fubfifled ; ' and 
furely they were not only violent, but extra- 
conftitutionaU When the (enate was inflexi- 
ble, the people had immediate recourfe to 
fedition. When the people was refractory 
the fenate had recourfe to a dictator. 
The latter had an approbation, which 
could not be given to the former, and was a 
legal inftitution ; notwithftanding which, t 
make no feruple of faying that it was, at 
leaft, as inconfiftent with a free conftitutbn 
of government as the former. Sedition was 
temporary anarchy. A diftatcr was. a ty- 
rant for fix months, unlefs he thought fit to 
abdicate fooner. The conftitution was fuf- 
pended, and endangered by both. It migbt 

have 
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have been deftroy'd by the exceffes of one. 
It was deftroyed by the bare duration of 
the other. If the Romans had annually 
cle(fled out of their tribes a certain number 
of men to reprefent the people, inftead of de- 
pfending on their tribunes (a fort of bully- 
ing iiiagiftracy, and often a vfery corrupt 
one) and if this reprefentative body had 
been one eftate, and had adted as fuch» the 
confuls might very well have fupply'd the 
place of a third eftate, and have been fafe- 
ly trufted, even more independently of the 
fcnate than they were with the executive 
power. But the want of a third eftate in 
the Roman fyftem of government, and of 
a reprefentative body, to adl for the collec- 
tive body, maintain'd one perpetual ferment^ 
which often increafed into a ftorm, but 
never fubfided into a calm. The ftate of 
Rome, and of the greateft men in that com- 
monwealth, would have defervcd pity rather 
than envy, even in the bcft times, if their 
defective conftitution had not made fuch a 
ftate of * trouble and tumult the price they 
paid for the maintenance of their liber- 
ty. But this was not the whole price. 
Whilft Rome advanced triumphantly in con-. 

• 

^^Coofciones maginratuum pcene pernoQantiam in rof- 
tris. — Accufationes potentium reorumy & affignatx eciam 
domibas iirimicitias.-^Procerani faAiones, & afliduafena- 
tus adverfum plebem certamina* 

Dial, dc Orat. Quxnctil. Tacito infcript. 
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quering the world, as her orators, poets, 
and hiftorians have exprefs'd thcmfeives; 
that is, a few nations round the Mediter- 
ranean fea, and little more; her citizens 
turn'd againft one another thofe weapons,, 
which were put into their hands againft the 
enemies of Rome. Mutual profcriptions 
and bloody mafTacres foUow'd j each party 
triumphed in its turn ; they were more ani- 
mated and better difciplined by their con- 
tefts J both grew ftronger ; the commonwealth 
alone grew weaker; and Pgmpey and C-ffi* 
SAR fini(h'd the lad trajical fcehe, which 
Marius and Svlla began. In fine, the 
Roman commonwealth would have been 
diflblved much fooner than it was, bytbp 
dcfefts I have mentioned, which many cir- 
cumilances concurred to aggravate, it luch 9 
fpirit of wifdom, as well as courage, and fuch 
an enthufiafm for the grandeur, the majefty, 
and the duration of their empire had not 
poflefs'd this people^ as never poflefs^d ^ny 
other. When this fpirit decayed, when this 
enthufiafm cool'd, the conftitution could no^ 
help, nay worked againft itfelf. Thatdii^ato- 
rial power, on which the fcnate had always 
depended for preferving it, completed the ruia 
of it, in the hands of C-^s ar ; and that tribu- 
nitial power, to which the people had always 
trufted the defence of their libcrtv, confirmed 
their flavery in th« hftflds of AuGusTirp. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
LETTER 
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LETTER XIV/ 

SIR, 

^Tp H E defc<fls, which 1 have, prcfutned 
^ to cenfure in the Roman conflitution of 
government, were avoided in fome of thofe> 
that were eftabU(h*d on the breaking of that 
empire by (be northern nations and the 
'Qoth$ ; for I fufped that the Goths were not 
properly and (lri£tly a nothern nation, any 
more than the Huns and the Alans, though 
th^y have been often confounded, and I be- 
lieve by myfelf. Let us caft our eyes on 
Spain and France* 

We cannot arrive, as far as my fcanty 
I^nowledge informs me, at any particular 
arid authentic account of the fcheipe of 
that government, which the weftern Gotha 
eftabliih'd, when, driven out of Gaul by the 
Franks, they drove the Vandals and the 
Alans out of Spain ; nor diftingui(h very ac- 
curately between fuch inftitutions as were 
parts of the origbal Gothic pUn, and 
iuch as were iDtroduced into the feveral 
kingdoms, that forxn*d themfelves on the 
re-conqueft of the country by the Spaniards 
from the Arabs and Moors. 'The origi- 
nal of the Cortes particularly is quite in 
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the dark, as we are aifured by a very * Induf- 
trious enquirer and judicious writer. Thus 
much however we may aflert ; that the Go* 
thic kings were at firft cledlive, and always 
limited, even after they became hereditary; 
and that the cortes, whenever it was efta- 
bli(h'd, was an aflembly, that may be more 
truly compared to a Britifh parliament 
than the aflembly of the ftates of France 
could ever pretend to he. Churchmen had 
wriggled themfelvcs into a (hare of tempo- 
ral power amoT^g the Goths, as they did id 
every country, where they were admitted to 
preach the gofpel, though without any au» 
thority from the gofpel ; fo that the cortes 
confifled of prelates, as well as dukes, 
mafters of orders, earls, and ricofbomes^ 
who compofed the whole body of the no- 
bility ; and of the procurators of the com- 
mons; that is, the citizens and burgeffes, 
chofen by the cities and boroughs to repre- 
fent and adt for the whole body of the com- 
mons. To preferve the independency of this 
afllrmbly, thefe procurators were to be paid 
by the corporations, for which they fervcd; 
the king was to give no office, or falary to 
any of them; nay, a -I* refumption of. re- 
wards, granted to membeis of the cortes, 
was once at leaft debated, if not enadled. 



* Dr. Geddes Id hit MifcelJ. TraAs. 
t Ibid. 
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In (hort, he was not to name their prefident, 
nor even fend letters unopened to any of them. 
No money could be raifed on the fubjedls, 
without the confent of this affembly j and 
it was a (landing maxim, or order, that 
rcdrefs of grievances (hould precede the 
grants of fupplies. Such a frame of go* 
vertiment as this feems built for duration ; 
and in fad, if it had not been undermined, 
.it could not have been demolifh'd. The 
manner, in which it was both undermined 
and demoliQi'd totally at laft, deferves the 
attention of every man in Britain. It was 
Ondermined by the influence of the court, 
too much connived at and too long tolerated, 
en the members of ' the cortes. Proftiiutc 
wretches were found in thofe days, I doubt 
not, as well as in ours, to maintain that the 
neccflary independency of the prince could 
liot be fupported, without allowing a cor- 
rupt dependency of the cortes on him ; and 
they had,in thofe days, fuch fuccefs in Caftile, 
as we ought to hope they will never obtain 
in Britain. When corrupt majorities were 
thus fccured, pretences were not wanting, 
nor will they ever be fo, for making con- 
celffions to the crown, repugnant to the fpi- 
rit of the conftitution, and even inconfiftent 
with the forms of it. Such pretences, how- 
ever plaufible, would not have been ad- 
mitted by men zealous to preferve their li- 
berty j becaufe any real danger, remote as 

well 
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%ve11 as immediate, to a free cpnftltution, 
would in their balance outweigh all confix 
derations of real expediency, and mucli 
more all the frivolous pretences of that kind« 
But the * members of the cortes were m 
longer fuch men, when Caftile loft her libcr^ 
ties under Charles the fifth. The cuftom 
of bribing the reprefentatives of the com-^ 
mons, by gifts and promifes, ai^d fo fecuring 
a majority to the court, had long prevail'd> 
as we have juft now faid; and after that, it 
is net to be wonder'd at if exdfes^ given for 
el^ht years only, became perpetual ; . if mo? 
ney was granted before grievances wprc rc^ 
drcfs'd } and if the precedent, fet in the 
time of Henry the fecond, was followed in 
all fucceeding reigns. The cortes gaire ibis 
prince a fupply, for making war on the 
Moors if but the fum * being reprefented by 
the court to be infufBcieiU for the fervice, 
it was carried that, in cafe of ^a deficiency, 
the king might raift*, without calling a 
cortes, the money neceflary to make good 
that deficiency. This vote of credit gave 
an incurable fatal wound to that conftitu* 
tion, I call it a vote of credit, thoii^h the 
powers it. gave feem to be lefs than tbofc, 
which are given by fome modern votes of cre- 
dit ; for furely there is a diifereoce, and npt 



• Dr. Geddes in bis MiftclK TraOu. 
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a fmall one, between a power to raifc mo- 
ney, dire^lly on the people, for a fervice 
known, i^nd alreaidy approved and provided 
for in part by their reprefcntatives 5 and a 
power to borrow money, on the national 
credit for fervices unknown, and to lay |he 
nation under an obligation of paying for 
that, which it is pcilibla their reprefenta- 
tives may difapprove. 

T«l$ precedent having been made, in fa. 
v6m of one king, and in one particular con- 
jcm^ure, it became a prevailing argument, 
"ift fav(3>e'i' of every other king, and in every 
drtier conjun^ure ; for though it may be, 
nay muft be, in the vaft variety of charac- 
ters, and of cohjundlurcs, prudent and juft 
t6 grant, in favour of fon^e princes, and up- 
on/ome occafions, what it would be neirher 
prudent dor juft to grant, in favoirr of other 
princes, and upon other occafions ; yet 
foch is the merit of every prince, who ^Us 
a throne, or rather fuch is the fervile ado- 
ration paid to power, in what hands fo-^- 
ever it be lodged, that general and almoft 
univerfal experience (hews this rule, which 
no man of fenfe would break in the manage- 
ment of his private intereih, abfokitely re- 
Verfed m the managemont of the mo(l im* 
portant, national ipterefts. The inference 
to b& drawn frorn hence is plainly this j th^t 
the inconveniency, or danger of refufing to 
fVery prinpe^ and in wery conjuii<aure, fuch 

things 
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things as are inconfiftent with the conftita- 
tion of a free government, muft be nlw^ays 
Icfs than the inconveniency, or danger of 
granting them to any prince, and in any 
conjun^urc 

Let me add this farther obfervatioo, 
which prefents itfelf fo naturally after the 
former. Though it be proper in all limited 
monarchies, to watch and guard againft all 
concefiions, or ufurpations, that may dedfoy 
the balance of power, on which the pre- 
fervation of liberty depends; yet is it cer- 
tain that concefiionlB to the crown from the 
Qther conftituent parts of the legiflature are 
almoft alone to be fear'd. There is no dan- 
ger that the crown (hould make them to the 
others ; and on this head the people may 
very fafely truft to thofe \yho wear it, and 
thofe, who ferve it. The nobility will not 
make them to the commons, without great 
ftruggles, which give time to interpofitions ; 
nor the commons to the nobility. But 
both may be eafily induced to make them 
to the crown. The reafons of this difference 
arc obvious enough; for firft, a king is 
really nothing more than a fupreme magif- 
trate, inftitutcd (or the fervice of the com- 
munity, which requires that the executive 
power (hould be vcfted in a fingle perfon. 
He hath, indeed, a crown on his head, a 
fcepter in his hand, and velvet robes on his 
back> and he fits elevated on a throne, 

whilft 
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whilfl: others (land on the ground about 
him ; and all this to denote that he is a 
king, and to draw the attention and reve- 
rence of the vulgar. Juft fo, another man 
wears a mitre on his head, a crofier in his 
hand, the lawn fieeves, and fits in a pur- 
ple elbow-chair, to denote that he is a 
bifiiop, and to excite the devotion of the 
multitude who receive his benedi(3;ion very 
thankfully on their knees. But ftill the king^ 
as well as the bifhop, holds an office, and 
owes a fervice. Officium eft irtiperare, non 
regnum. The king, when he commands, 
difcharges a truft^ and performs a duty, as 
well as the fubjedl, when he obeys. Not- ' 
withftanding which, kings are apt to iee 
themfelves in] another light, and experience 
(hews us that even they, who made them 
what they are^ are apt to take them for what 
ihey are not. From hence it happened in 
Spain, and may happen pofiibly in other 
countries, that the kings, inftead of being 
fatisfy'd with, and thankful for the dignity, 
honour, power, and wealthy which they 
poiTefs'd in fo eminent a degree above all 
other magiftrates and members of the com- 
monwealth, repined at their being poilefe'd 
of no more. What they had, was given 
them jby the conftitution ; and what they 
hdd n^, was referved by the fame authority 
to tM nobility, and to the commons. But 
they proceeded, and their fycophants rea- 

fon'd. 
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ibn'd, as if the folc power of the govcrn- 
ment, and the whole wealth of the nadon, 
belonged of right to them, and die limita'- 
lions of the monarchy were fo many ufuf'- 
pations on the monarch. In ti^e fecond 
place, befides this conftant defire of encroach- 
ing, there is another reafoo why concefikms 
to the crown are more to be guarded againft 
than others, in limited monarchies. The 
regal power refides in one perfon. The 
other (hares of the fuprcmc power are tf- 
fign'd to bodies of men. From hence it fol- 
lows that the intereft of the kingr and the 
intercd of the crown, cannot well be di- 
vided in the mind of a prince ; whereas the 
intereft of each individual may be diilin^ 
guifh'd from the intereft of the nobility, or 
of the commons, and ftill more from that of 
the nation, in the minds of thoie, who 
compofe an houfe of peers, or who are 
rcprefentativcs of the people. A king can- 
not be tempted to give us the intereft of the 
drown, becaufe he cannot ^ve up this pub- 
lic intereft, without giving up bis private 
intereft > whereas the members of foch af- 
femblies may promote their private intereft, 
by facrificing to it that of the public. Se- 
veral other reafons might be infifted upon, 
to eftabliih the truth of the obfcrvation we 
have made^ and to ftiew how unfairly they 
argue, who all along fuppofe that tb</ inde- 
pendency of the crown may as eafily be 

loft, 
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loft, and the balance of power be deftfoy'd 
on that fide, by conceffions from the prince, 
jihd ufurpations on him, as the independency 
of the lords, or commons, may be loft, and' 
the balance of power be deftroy'd on that 
fide, by conceffions** to the prince, and by 
his ufurpations. Such reafons, for inftance, 
, might be drawn from the difference of that 
influence which the crown hath on the 
other eftatcs, and which the other eftates 
have on the crown; as well as from the 
difference of the pretences, which may be 
urged on behalf of the crown, or of the 
Mobility, or commons, to obtain fuch concef- 
fions ; for fuppofing them all co-equal, as 
parts of the legiflature, yet if it be con- 
- fider'd that the executive power is folely in 
the crown ; that the difpofition of public 
money, as well as public employments, is a 
part of this power; that this power rs in 
continual exercife, and may immediately 
aflfeft, more or lefs, at one time or at ano- 
ther, every particular man, peer as well as 
commoner; whereas the other powers are 
e^ercifed occafionally, are continued or fuf- 
pended in great meafure, at the will of the 
prince, and are employed chiefly in matters 
of general, not particular concern; in fine, 
if it bel confider'd farther, that the powers 
exercifcd by afTemblies of peers and commo- 
ners, whether thefe afTemblies be regarded 
as parts of the legiflature, as the great 
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councils of the nation, or as the judges and 
profc^cu^or^ of en'^rmous offenders, are few 
and fimple, fiircfied to notorious purpofes, 
conducted by rules always knt>wn, always 
the ianif , and alwrys li fficient to thcfe pur- 
poles ; whereas the branches of executive 
power are numerc^us and complicated, the 
rules vaiious, and the purpofes often un- 
known, often contingent; fo that it may be- 
come difficult to judge either of the utility 
of the purpofes, or of the fufficiency of the 
powers ; if all thefe things be confider'd, I 
fay, we flinll not be at a lofs to determine 
on which fide the danger to liberty, in a li- 
mited monarchy, lies; and whether con- 
ceffions to the crown, in prejudice of the 
conflitutiorx, are not more likely to be made 
than concefTions from it. 

Happy had it been for the people of Caf- 
tile, if they had feen this danger in time, 
and had remedy 'd, whilft the remedies were 
in their power, thofe dcfeds in their confli- 
tution, whatever ihcy were, which gave 
their kings by degrees fuch an influence over 
the cones, as cverturn'd at laft the whole 
conftitution, and gain'd to the German race, 
that began to reign in Charles the fifth 
(for his father Philip is Icarce to be reck- 
oned) (uch an abfolute power as the Gothic 
kings had never been able to obtain. Tho* 
Charles the fifth was a very able prince, yet 
the honour (for fuch it will be efleem'd by 
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fomc men) or more truly the infamy, of 
enilaving Caftile mud not be afcribed to his 
fuperior capacity, nor to that of his minif- 
tcrs. Had he been the meereft tool, a 
thing of draw, but fomething lefs than a 
fcarecrow, and unable to protedl the pro- 
perty of his fubjedts; he might ftill have 
taken their liberties from them, in that 
conjundture, as he did moft efFedually. Cor- 
ruption was eftablifh'd ; a majority of the 
cortes was bribed ; the nobility was detach'd 
) fcotn the common intereft by titles, places, 
penfions, and grants ; and the clergy in ge- 
neral, for exceptions there were, took no 
farther (hare in it than particular piques, or 
fome indirect and fleeting confederation, in- 
fpircd them to take. The nation faw itfelf 
betray'd, and the commons protefted loudly 
againfl: the proceedings of their' reprefenta- 
tives. But this was the very point, for 
which the enemies of the Caftilian confti- 
tution waited ; and as foon as a pretence for 
employing force was given them, they muf- 
fled themfelves up in their threadbare coat of 
zeal for the government, and flabb'd their 
country to the heart. An ordinance of the 
cortes had been made, about an hundred 
years before, againft increafing the (landing 
forces of the kingdom to more than 400 
foldiers in garrifons, and 1500 ginets. 
This ordinance had not been very well ob- 
served. The long wars with the Moors made 
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armies often neceffary, when there was na 
adtual war. The danger of being invaded, 
by the Moors (for every Moorirti king was 
deem'd a pretender to the throne) might 
ferve to make them £0 rcprefcnteidj and when 
this reafon failed entirely» as it did by the 
conqacft of Grenada, the laft poffcffion of 
thefe people in Spain, pretences for keeping 
armies on foot vycre ftill to be found. 
There were ftill Moorifli fadtions j the new 
chriftians were Moors in their hearts; 
amongfl: the old chriftians there were feveral, 
who favour'd them j.the people were not to 
be trufted with their own. prefcryation. Chi- 
BVRES4 the rapacious mmifter of Charlm 
the fifths and his journeymen (for (0 were 
thofe Spaniards call'd, according to Dr. Ged- 
DE6, who did not care how much their coun- 
try was plunder'd by foreigners, provided 
they (hared the ipoik) Chievres, I fay, and 
his journeymen, a real fadlion, and perhaps 
not a great one, were the faft friends of the 
government. The. reft of the nation were 
open, or fecret enemies. According to this 
excellent logic, the former were to be pro- 
tedted in blundering, for they were guilty of 
that too, as well as in plundering j and the 
latter were to be oppre(s'd for complaining. 
The nation was (acrificed to a fadtion, and 
an excellent conftitution deftroy'd, in favour 
of a profligate government. This deftruc- 
tion however w^uld not have been fb eafily 
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accomplifh^d, nor would Caftilians alone 
have enflaved Caftile to a foreign race, after 
afferting their liberty fo often, and fo boldiy, 
againft princes oif their own country, if two 
other circumftances had not concurred. Fer- 
dinand had conquer'd Navarre, and a regu- 
lar, difciplined aroiy defended that conqueft 
flgainft the French. This army, which 
was at hand, march'd into CaAile, defeated 
the commons, and extinguiflxd liberty in 
a country, where it had been long declining. 
The nobility was dctach'd from the comr 
prions by grants of land, amongft other 
confiderations, as I faid above, and the 
commons renew'd their conteft on this 
tiead, perhaps unjuflly, to be fure very 
unfcafonably. The commons however were 
juftify'd for taking arms, in the opinion of the 
nobility, and even ih that of Adrian, who 
governed during the abfence of Charles, 
wbofe preceptor he had been ; for this 
honeft man, (too honeft to be long endured 
on the papal throne, where he was after- 
wards placed) affirmed that all the troubles 
of Caftile were caufed by the king, and by 
his covetous and tyrannical minifters. The 
condudt of the commons, upon this great 
occafion, was in many inftances rafh and 
violent, as well as ill advifed and weak. But 
they were tumultuous aflemblies driven into 
defpair; and the nobility, who might have 
had great fway amongft them, and is^gljt 
- Q^ 2 have 
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have help'd to regulate their fire, and to 
keep them (ober, belp'd on the contrary to 
make them mad, either by negledting them, 
or by taking part againft them, till it was 
too late ; and then complained of their being 
mad, with as ill a grace as the priocipsJ 
men of Rome, who help'd to corrupt that 
people, compIain*d of their corruption, and 
aflign'd it as a reafon for depriving them of 
their liberty. 

There cannot be a greater (blecifm in 
politics than that of a nobility, under monar- 
chical government, who fuffer the liberty (^ 
the commons to be taken away. In Arifio- 
cracies, the nobility get whatever the com- 
mons lofe; but in monarchies, the crown 
alone is the gainer, and the certain confe- 
quence of their helping to enflave the com- 
mons, mud be that of being enflaved them- 
feives at lafl. How, indeed, (hould it be 
otherwife ; fince the liberty of the commons 
cannot be taken away, unlefs the conilitii- 
tion be firft broken; and fince neither the 
peers, nor any one elfe can hold their privi^ 
leges or their properties, by a better tenure 
than that of arbitrary will, when the con^ 
ftitution is once broken ? Was it pnffible to 
doubt of this truth, we might find the proof 
of it, without going out of the eountry 
where we are; I mean Spain. Amongft all 
the furprizing pha^omena, which have ap- 
peared in the world of late years, there 
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are none that have ftruck mankind with 
more aftonifliment, than thofe inftances of 
perfons raifed to the higheft pofts of power, 
authority and command^ nay to empire, 
who had not either from their obfcure birth, 
or their low talents, or their Aill lower ha* 
bits, the leaft occa(ion even to dream of 
fuch elevation. Amongft other countries, 
Spain bath had her (hare of them ; and the 
grandees, as they are pompoufly ftiled, the 
fucceflbrs of thofe men, who thought to 
rife on the ruin of the commons of Caftile; 
they, who have the vain honour of cocking 
their hats in the prefence of their prince, 
have been feen to (land at awful diftance, 
or approach with refpedful cringe, in the 
prefence of a paratite and buffoon. 

I KNOW full well thaty in fuch govern- 
mepts as we fpeak of here, it is both the 
duty and intereft of the nobility to oppofe 
the exce(res of the commons; but I know too 
that they have another duty, which they 
are not to leave undone; another point of 
intereft, which they are not to negledt ; and 
therefore I have fpoken of this fecond eftate 
in our government, as of a middle order, 
that are properly mediators between the 
other two, in the eye of our conftitution. 
Whilft the peers maintain this charadter, 
they will be able to difcharge this duty; 
but they would ceafe to be (o, if it was pof- 
ijble they fhould ever become the took of 

Q 3 fadlion, 
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fdfiioni . or ithc vaffals of a lnf>miftef. In 
mediations of this kind, drfferent from thofe 
that are more comtn6n1y call'd fucb, itiedk- 
tors mingled in the conteft, as p&rtiefi cotW 
ccfnM, and can by that alone e^pedlt t& tJde- 
drate with effed, whether >they be cdAfi- 
»der'd as bodies t)f > men^^ dr indivldoils. 
When the commohs are alTifted by tbe peers 
in their leafonbble endtavobis io ^i^Gttidii^ 
or reftore frugahty, to fecprfe Ebertyy ahtt. 
to corred: all forts of inli1^iddi1iini(bttioii ^ 
%hi fleers wiiKhave^ berth cc^^diveij^'and fe^ 
par.ately^ a credit ^^rth the. !^eo)lte, ^ Well 18 
with the reprefentatives jof the pedpte ; by 
which : they ibay tomribute toxhieck tbe Im^ 
tet, wihenever.' ah hou;fe '• of 'catniniomiihaii 
grow unrea(bnable,l^iSiou6) K^rif^itiodK^' ^fiut 
if the peers (if the- **eain* negfeA To loppbfc 
tlie comiinons in -their u^juft attempts^ and 
forfeit by consequence the charad:er -of ifti- 
paniality, ind ieven the air of- indcpeindencyy 
the peers vrill then add little ftrehgth lotbe 
crown, whenever the evil day icowieS, and 
have as little pow^r to prevent it from com- 
ing. There was a time, ouf fathers ^w 
it, when an houfe of cornmons deftroy'd, 
inflead of Supporting the conftitution, iand 
introduced tyranny, under pretence of ex- 
cluding flavery. I think it might be ^ewn> 
from the anecdotes of that age, that this 
could not have happer\-d, if the coort had 
not been fo long and fo partially abetted by 

the 
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the greateft part of the^ noWrty apd clergy, 
both in the houfe of lojds and out of it. 
An univerfal and. timely concurrence with 
the ipirit of thecommjonSi which was pious 
in thie true: fenfe of the word, at.firft. Would 
have had, J prefume, the full eiled: that, 
every honeA man proposed in fia parliamen- 
tary reform^^tion of thCiftat*; and thofe 
fatal , opportunities, thftt were ^ft^rwards. 
gifen to the republican, preftyterian, and 
independent fad:ions, would have been a-^ 
voided;. But they, who. could have trimm'd> 
(for.tbere is a wiie and honeft, as well as a 
filly andcorrupc trimming) or have mediated 
with fuccefs, loft^the power. of doing either j 
ibmc Ijy .abcttJftg xhti crown fo long, . for 
fear of the commons^ and others by con- 
curring with thp commpns fo far, for fear. of 
the crown, that the people in general had 
BO coni6d^ce in the former, and that the 
latter; »rct6 afraid to truft their prince after 
allibey had done againfl him. If any man 
had trufted to the plaufible pirofeflions of the 
€OUft:^t that time, and the court had fub* 
dued the oppofite party, we may judge with- 
out aojjr breach of charity, that thefe men 
would have found themfelves deceived, Juft 
fo, if any men, who mfeant the reforma- 
tion, not the deftrudion of the (late, be- 
Keved in the canting reformers of that age, 
fuch men were, no doubt, egregioufly de- 
ceived. But 1 confcfs myfelf of opinion, 
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and furely upon no improbable grounds, 
that there were few, or no fuch men. The 
good intentions of the court were, diftrufted 
even by thofe, who took arms for the king, 
and the ill intentions of many of the leaders 
on the other fide Were fufpeded, no doubt, 
by many, who took arms for the parlia- 
ment. But two of the three eftates being 
ripe for the ralheft enterprizes, and the 
third being in no condition to mediate, (be 
extremes cla(hed without any power fuffi- 
cient to interpofe, and when the fword was 
drawn, the fword could alone decide. . I 
conclude therefore from thefe two exam- 
ples, that as there cannot be a greater error 
in politics than that of a nobility, who^af- 
fift a prince to take away the liberties and 
privileges of the commons; (which was 
the ca(e in Caftile) fo the fureft way of pre- 
venting that terrible dilemma, wherein men 
are obliged to chufe either fubmiflion to 
tyrannical government, or concurrence with 
an enraged and no longer governable peo- 
ple, (which hath been the cafe in Caftile 
and Britain both) is for the nobility^ and 
the principal men amongft the commons,' to 
engage fo early in the caufe of liberty, that 
the former may be always in condition Jto 
meditate with efFedl, and the latter have al- 
ways power to allay the intemperate heat 

of their own body. ^ c- « 

^ I am Sir, &c, 
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LETTER XV. 

SIR, 

TlUT to rcfume the comparifgn q( other 
-^ conftitudons of government with our 
own> I fay that if the Gothic conftitution in 
Spain, either by original defeds, or by de« 
viating fron^, and not being reduced again 
in time to its firft principles, was deftroy'd 
through the corruption of parliaments, and 
by the force of an army, one of which be- 
tray 'd, and the other conquered the commons 
of Caftiie ; the commons of France feem 
either not to. have had, or to have loft, in 
the dark beginnings of that monarchy, all 
(hare in the fupreme, legiflativc power. The 
great, original defed: of having but two 
eftates to (hare the fupreme power is an 
objedion common to the Roman, and to the 
French confticutions with this difference; 
of the three fimple forms of government, 
the monarchical, and ariftocratical, and 
the democratical, Rome wanted the firft, 
and France hath always wanted the lad. 
Rome had a nobility and a commonalty, but 
no magiftracy, fitted by its inftitution to an% 
fwer the purpofes of that fupreme magif- 
trate, who is cali'd king, even in limited 

monarchies. 
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monarchies. France hath always had a 
king ancta nobility, and hath felt in their 
turns all the evils of monarchica) and arif- 
tocratical tyranny. But the people have 
not had, 1 prefume, fince the goverQment 
of the Franks was fully eftabli(h*d on this 
fide of the Rhine, and the form of their 
monarchy fettJed any (hare in the fupretne 
power, either coUedively or rcprcfentatively, 
how much foevcr a contrary notion may have 
been countenanced by fome writers,, and 
have been ganeratiy enccrtain'd^ at leaft ki 
other countries. 

^ There is no nation in the world, fays 
" MEi^ERAi^more itiuftriou^, nor any, whdife 
** original is moQ: obfcure than that of ihd 
•^ French." » They, who wotild cdifpute the 
firft, could hardly di/pute the laft ; and it is 
no bufinefs of mine to controvert either. As 
dark as the -Original is, we- may difcover 
enocgh to eftablifh what hath been faid, and 
to carry on the compariicwi we are making. 

The Franks \^re a nation of- Germany, 
feated at one tithe feeM^een the Elbe, Rhine, 
and Neckar^ and Qt another (that is, in the 
r^gn of THE©l>Osms the younger) ex- 
tending themfclves on the German fide of 
the Rhine, from Cologne down to Nimiguen, 
and flill lower. What is known therefore 
of the government of the antieat Germans, 
either irom Tacitus, or any other good 
authority, may be properly apply'd to their 
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government, whilft they cominutd in Ger- 
many, and cvtn after they fettled in Gaul ; 
till fuch times as we find, by relations 
more modErn, that a different form of go- 
vermiient .prevail'd amoogft them. Now it 
feems to one extremely plain, that a different 
form of ^ government did prevail amongft 
thfem evfco from the time of Clovis, the 
cofiijueror of GauL Thus for inftance, that 
paffage ini Tacitus, .where he fays * " That 
*^ the antienl Germans Dock their kings on 
^< accoutit of nobility, and their generals oq 
« account of valour ; that the power of their 
^^ kings Was not abfolote and unlimited; and 
that tbdjr>^enerais commanded by the au*« 
Ihority, which their exaixiple rather than 
** their poti^er gave them;" that paffage,. i 
iay, IS properly enough apply'd to the Franks 
before^ and perhaps during' the conquei): of 
Gaul; but very improperly afterwards J, 
when CLovis,'both king' and general of that 
people^>h9d fbonded the ilionarchy, which he 
trainfmitted to his poflerity. That the na^ 
tron of/ the Franks was divided into feveral 
tfibcs or clans, and thftt : ihefe were go- 
Ycrn'd' by fever al little princes, cannot be 
doubted^ ^^ Habebat qnot pagos, tot p^ne 
« duces." That a general waschofen to com- 

* Reges ex Bobilitate, dnces.cx yirtiire /u«iunt; nee 
regibus infinita, nee libera poceilas; & ducts exempio 
potius quam imperio prsefunt. De mor. Germ. 

t BovLAiNV. Mem. Htfi. 
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iTiand the whole with fovereign authority, 
but according to certain rules made by com- 
mon con fen t, whenever any great enterprize 
was undertaken, and that Clovis bimfelf, 
though he fucceeded his father Childeric 
in commanding over a part of the Franks, 
was cbofen in this manner, and for this pur- 
pofe, is certain. In his firft expedition, he 
led an army of freebooters, and was obliged 
by compad: to divide the fpoil by lots 
amongft them. The ftory, which fo many 
authors have told, after Greooky of Tours, 
of a' private foldier, who refufed to leave to 
his difpofition a veffel cf gold, that bad 
been taken out of a church at Rheims, and 
broke it before his face, is a proof that he 
was nothing more at firfl: than I have repre- 
fented him, the head of a troop of adven- 
tures, who chofe him to lead them, but 
made their conditions with him. The 
Franks therefore might be at this time, in 
fome fenfe*, " all free, perfedtly equal, and 
** independant ;" but will it follow from hence 
that they continue to be fo, in any fcnfe, 
after Clovis had founded their monarchy ; 
had deftroy*d all their little kings ; united in 
one. body, and under his own domination, 
all their little ftates ; and changed the form 
of their government, by appointing dukes, 
earls, vicars, and other magiftrates, to 

* BouLAiNv, Mem- Hjil. 
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govern under him, according to the model 
of government in the latter Roman empire ? 
Certainly not* However this change was 
brought about, and to whatever it was owing, 
the monarchy of the Franks in Gaul \vas 
built on the ruins of their former govern- 
ment. ThisBouLAiNViLLiERs himfclf con- 
feffes, when he fays (though not very accu- 
rately, nor confidently, as I imagine, in calU 
ing their former government a kind of arif- 
tocracy) that the principle of union, which 
founded the monarchy, on the ruins of a 
kind of aridocracy, was the miftaken am- 
bition of particular men. In (hott, proofs 
enough may be colledled out of this very 
author to (hew that the government of the 
Franks, even under the fitA race of their 
kings, was not only different from the Ger- 
man governments, but in fome refpeds 
founded on quite oppofite principles. One 
of thefe refpeds, which is immediately to 
my purpofe, I (hall mention. 

The general afTemblies, that were held 
at firft in the month of March, and after- 
wards in the month of May, were national 
aflemblies indeed ; but not fuch as the an? 
tient Germans held ; among whom the prin- 
cipal * " men confulted and decided aboiit 
** the leaft, and the whole body of the people 
" about the great?fl affairs.'* In thefe afTem- 

• Dc ininoribas principes, de majoribus omnes. Tacit. 
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blies of the French the people had nothing 
to dO| unlefs we reckon for fomething the 
function of * hallowing, which the author 
I have juft now quoted afiigns them, and 
which be fays that cuftom had rendered ne- 
cefTary. In one word, the people had not 
any fliare in the fupreme power, either col- 
ledively or reprefentatively, in the ori^n&l 
plan of the French government. Whether 
they acquired any (hare in this power after- 
wards, let us enquire next, 'f Me^erai 
pretends, and indeed the whole hUtory of 
France vouches for him, ij: << that no nation 
** ever honoured their Mobility fo much as the 
" French ; amongft whom the nobility was 
*« not only exempt from all forts of impdki- 
*< ons and charges, but commanded abfointely 
♦* all inferior ranks, who were almoft in a ftat€ 
*^ of fcrvitude." Ho\V could it be otherwife^ 
when the nobility and chief magiftr ates, and 
the clergy, compofed alone the national coun- 
cils, or parliaments, and even cxercifed diftri- 
butive jufticc all over the kingdonj ? Their 

* lis (that is the French) lai^erent pafTer aux hajots ma- 
giAracs, les dues, les coiDtes, & Jes vicaires, le droit de la 
nation entiere; de fortque le commune n'eut plus d'auires 
fon^ions dans les afTemblees roelles que <i'y parcHtre pour 
declamations, que Tufage rendoit necefTares. 

BouLAiNY. Mem. Hill. 

t L, 2. 

f Jamais nation n'honora taot la noblefTe qnccelle la ; 
car non feulementelle etoit exempte de touteforte d'impots 
& corvees, mais commandoit a baguette a fes inferiemS| 
fur lefquels elie avoic prefque drok de fervitode. 

power 
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power increafed, as that of the kings of the 
firft race diminifh'd. Chales Martel, in- 
deed, who trufted to that battle-axe, which , 
gave him his name, and to foreign troops, 
laid afide the national affetoblies^ negleded 
the nobility, and mifufcd even the clergy^ 
who damn'd him for it. But Pepin found 
it neccffary to regain both, and attach them 
to his intercft, in order to mount the 
throne. By attaching tliem, he aitach'd 
the whole nation to him. Childericwos 
depofed, and he chofen king in a general af- 
fembly held at Soiffons, which Mezerai 
calls mod improperly (fince the expreffion 
communicates a falfe idea to his reader) " the 
" States, les etats/* Thefe aflemblies, in his 
time in that of his fon Charles the great, 
and fo on, confifted of the nobility and cler- 
gy alone ; and once more it is beyond all 
difpute certain, that the people had no more 
(hare in thefe national councils, under the 
Second, than under the fir(l race of the kings 
of France. 

When the tl^ird race of thefe kings be- 
gan in HuGUEs Capet, the lords were (o^ 
powerful in their cftates, and fo independent 
in their governments, that he was forced to 
come to a kind of compofition with them. 
They became fovereigns,each in his territory, 
but held of the crown, and acknovyledged 
the king for the fuprcme lord. There was 

fcarce 
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fcarce a town which bad not a little fove- 
reign; fcarce a caftle without ibme little 
tyrant. The parliaments, in thofe ages 
took feveral turns ; <* Ills prirent divers plis," 
as * Pasquier exprefles himfelf s but ftill 
they confided of princes,, great lords, bi* 
fhops and abbots, who decided in them their 
difputes with one another, and with the 
king, and maintain'd by thefe means a fort 
of national confederacy, or fcederal union 
of many dates, politically united under one 
head. Such aflemblies as thefe, under the 
fecond and third race, were the original in* 
ftitiitions, from whence the -f* parliaments 
pf France have proceeded, as many altera- 
tions as they have received, and as much as 
they are now changed $ fo that we may fafely 
affirm the parliaments of France never gave 
the people any (hare in the government of 
that kingdom ; and whoever entertains a no- 
tion that the aiTemblies of the flates did, 
or that J ihefe affcmblies are of a great anti- 
quity, or that they are the foundation of 
the liberty of the people of that country, 
will find himfelf^ on due examination, grofsly 
deceived. 

These afTemblies of the three eftates, the 
nobility, clergy, and commons, were in- 

* Rcchcrchcs de la France. 

t Primitive crigine 6c inilitutioQ des parlemcns, ib. 

J lb. 

vented 
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Vented firft by * Philip le Bel. They were 
entirely unknown before the year 1301. 
T^he people had no right to any fuch aflem- 
bliesi and when they were inftituted, |hey 
were plainly defign'd for nothing lefs than the 
good of the people. Long after the eftablifli- 
taent of the Capetian race, when taxes grew 
heavy^ and were laid on and levied very ar- 
bitrarily^ -f* feditions and rebellions of an 
opprefs'd people, who had no other recourfe, 
follow'di <^To prevent thefe, not only writs, 
or orders^ were fent to the nobility and 
clergy, in the feveral flierifFwicks and baily-* 
tyicks, but to the ooaimons, to aflemble and 
take into cocifideration bow to redrefs griev- 
ances, and fupport the public expences; 
^nd after fuch confideriation had amongfl: 
themfelvesj tp depute ibme perfons of each 
orderj or eftate^ to confer together in the 
place appointed for holding fuch general 
aflemblies, *« The conymons were added 
** to thefe aflemblies," J fays Pasquier, 
^ againft the antient order or pradice of 
*^Fra^ce^ for no other reafon than this, that 
** the principal burden, or charge^ was to fall 
** upon thenii " This was the true reafon, 

* L'AfTcinWeci des etats^-— fut one Idee toute nouvelle 
d^PHtLi^i^E Ls BELy^jufqu'^Iorsentir^mentinafitee. 
BovLAiMV. Let. for les anciens pari, de France. 
+ Pas<^ Rech. 

t Le rocarier fat exprea ajootc» contre Tancien odre de 
la France^ i cette aflemblee, JScc. 

R Redrefs 
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Rcdrefs of grievances had no part in tlic 
fchemes of that rapacious and profufe prince, 
who was the author of this inUitution ; and 
he^ that confidcrs the nianner, in which 
thefe aflemblies were convened, the powers 
they were fuffcr^d to exercife, the fubordina- 
tion, in which the commons particularly 
were kept, and the habitual, unavoidable in-' 
fluence, under which they lay, will be eafily 
convinced ih^ifuch afjemblies were fitted to 
do the jobs, and fanftity the iniquity of the 
court, and nothing more. If, at any time 
they make any good ordinances for the re- 
formation of the ftate, * ** thefe ordinances 
•* are, fays honeft Pasqjuier, . •* like fine 
** pieces of tapeftry, hung up tp make a fhtvi 
" to pofterity/' They have no other, effcd:. . 
But the impofition granted to the king hath 
its full efFedl. I conclude, tbeiefore, and 
upon fufficient grounds, thkt even fince the 
cftabliflhment of thefe aflemblies of the 
eftates, in the beginning oi the 14th century,^ 
the people of France have had no real fliarc' 
in the (upreme power 0/ the government, 
cither collectively or reprefentatively. 

I might illuftrate and prove what is here 
advanced by the example of -every aflcnibly 
of the ftates oJf France, of which we have 

• Ce«? font belles tapiiTeries, qui ferveot fcule- 

ineht de paradw- a une polleHte. Cependftht l^impofi que 
Ton accorde au Roy eft fort'bien mis a effct, 

. any 
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atiy^ gdod accounts, from the fir ft in i^ot 
to the laff that was^ held, as' I remember, irtr 
1614^ But fuch aded'uTaioo Would carry 
Vtt too fkr. I fhalf contetit ni^ejf, therefor^* 
with iriakhlg tWo obfervatiofts^ ' 

' PjrRs-r^ that tWrfe' fatcesr {toi fdch' tfifele ' 
ifflembttfes wei^, and^uch they Were defigh'd' 
to bcTo^c^ their iriftitiitiOTi not only* to one' of 
tRe wdfflf kingSi but to one* of thfe wbrtf mi- 
illfters, that France eVer' fafW ; ENGtJiSR'ANii 
6]i MiAitityN^, who was caird the CoadjUtot' 
airdthie'gtvfernor of the' kingdom'; trie' nlofl? 
infolent; rtie'mDllr avaricidus, ahd the rtidtf" 
prtjdig^l; mm of his ab;e; Thdgrest aBl- 
Hty of tW^ mmijftet^^ ofl" vcrbith* his ; vrthtile 
mtfxt vMth a greedy crtkftef ^laS raife&; cdn-- 
fiftbd ipr ttiak^hg his' adifalmfh-atWti a (yflfenl 
cJf violfence atitj* fraHidl in ofdfei:. to* flldndef 
tfmJ* crtff avd the^peopfe. Whetf tie dtirft^ n5r 
ettl^lby Ortfe, He tum'^d Hltnftlf tb'tiief'oiKiEfr j . 
arld'howgrofsly and impudetitly he maha^d' 
cVen fraud', it may not be irriproderto take 
iroticc, in one inftaiicd j becalile we fliatl 
fee thet bettb^by this iitftance, what' the 
itature attd cfftA of thefe aflemblieS vfi^ere, 
of which;wfe fpeak, and' what uffe the court 
fttade of them from thfrir firft inftitutidri, 
ENGUERA^niD^ MATtiGN^Y then', meeting* 
with great oppofition to * fome taxes he had 
devifedj pr opp(ed the cairiQganai&mbiy of 

♦ Bd%t'Ar^ir; Le^i flr Ici a*fcidti pari; dc fiance. 

R 2 the 
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tbc ftatcs, and hoped probably that he might 
gain the commons to favour the intention he 
had of extending theie taxes to the nobility 
and clergy. A great Ibaffold was erected,. 
The king, the lords, and the clergy took 
their places on it* The comm 'OS attended 
at the foot of it. The mioifter made a 
moft vehement declamation to itir the paC- 
iions of the audience, and made no fcruple 
of infinuating in it, what neither he nor his 
mafter intended to perform, a promiie of 
reimburGng, after the expedition propofed, 
what the people (hould give to the king. 
The king rofe from his thn^oe, and ad« 
vanced to the extremity of the Icaffold^ that 
he might fecond by his looks the harrangue 
of his treafurer, and fee who thc^ei were, 
that refufed, or confented. to the aid.hed&- 
manded. The deputies of J^aris promifed 
to give a fufficient fupjply, or to follow the 
king in their perfons to the war. The 
other deputies concurred in this general en- 
gagement, and the aflembly broke up, with- 
out any farther deliberation, or any ordi- 
nance of the eflates. But an ordinance of 
the king foon followed ; a * general excifc 
was impofed by his authority, as if it had 
been a grant of the eftates to him ; and his 

♦ — Six dcnicrs par livre de toutes les merchandilcs, 
viOuailles, boifTons, Sc denrees, «-^^ vendues dans le 
loyaume. 

Bo-vLAiNV. Let. fur les ancjeas;parLde France. 
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minifters had a number of harpies ready, 
whom he let loofe to defolate the kingdom, 
l^ levying this infamous tax, for the con- 
fideratoon of fome little advance made to the 
king. If you afk what were the confe- 
quences of thefe proccedini^s, it will be fuf- 
iicient to mention two. The tax of a fifth 
on the revenues of the fubjedt, which is the 
proportion of our land-tax of four (hil- 
lings in the pound was continued, though 
the general excife had been impofed*. 
Enguerand de Marigny was hang'd in 
the fuccceding reign for this, amongft other 
crimes, though not by an affembly of the 
eftates ; for the eft^tes had neither the op- 
portunity, nor the power of refenting the 
greateft infult that could be offered them, 
and the greateft injury that could be done 
to the nation. 

'■ The next obfervation I have to make is 
very fliort ; but 1 think very pertinent, and 
very important. This example (hews us 
how true it is, that no inftruments of tyran- 
ny can be found f6 fure and effedual as ah 
affembly of the ftates of a realm, when 
fuch an aflembly is To conftituted as to want 
the power (which was from the firft the cafe 
of the three eftates in France) and the fame 
rouft happen, when they arc fo managed as 
to want the will (which became at lad the 

^ MszERAi, Daniel, &c. Soai Lovis Huten» 

- R 3 cafe 



cafe of thjc cortes in Spain) to fecure thq 
liberty and defend the properly of the pco- 
pie, againft inch kings as Philip le Bej^i 
and fuph cqadjutors as Mai^ig^v, ^ Thia 
prince and his minifler bad firain*d prero- 
gative to the utmoft, and had governed by 
it very tyrannically. Whilft this expedient 
iVQuld do, they tried no other j but when 
they apprehended it might fail them, they 
9dded a deputation of the commons to the 
a0embly ot the eflates^ that^ leeming to 
Create a new controql on the crown, they 
might in reality give greater fcope and 
fre^r exercife to arbitrary will. The friends 
of liberty, therefore, who live under limited 
inpn archies canqot bc too cafeful to pr^rve 
tti^ir conftitutiotif ip vigour, nor too fearful 
Idd t,hcir reprefent3i;ives fhoqld he fo in&uv 
enced as to negleft their privileges, misapply 
thqir powers, and depart trom their int^rity; 
fince ihefc friends of liberty fee that the 
greateft maftefs. of tyranny have judged the 
KM;m, without the (fitk of a free govcra- 
ment more favourable to their icben^esof 
cppreflion, than all the apthority, (batab- 
folute monarchy can give^ and tb^t they 
made 'an innovation in the fprm o( their go- 
vernment on thi§ very motive, and for this 
very purpofe* 

1 Am, Sir, &c. 
I- E T T E R 
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LETTER XVr. 
SIR, 

V 

T HAVE dwelt long, perhaps too long, oii 
-"- the laft head. I was' induced to it, not 
only bccaufe the account, I have given ac- 
cording to the t'^uih of hiftory, is contrary 
to the national prejudices of many people oil 
this iubjedt, as I hinted before ; but princi^ 
pally becaufe the great point of ftrength and 
fecurity, on which the freedom of our con- 
ftitution refts, will appear in a fuller lighf^ 
by being thus contrafted with the conftitu- 
tion of the Frpnch government. Both their 
anceftors and ours came out of Germany, 
and had probably much, the fame manners, 
the fame cuftoms, and the lame forms of 
government. But as they proceeded differ- 
ently in the conquefts they made, fo did 
they in the eftablifliments that followed. 
The conqueft of Britain was a work of 
time; and the Saxon monarchy was long \n 
forming. The conqueft of Gaul was car- 
ry 'd on with greater rapidity, and the 
if rcnch monarchy was fooner formed. From 
hence fome realons might be drawn to ac- 
count, a mongrt others, for that great differ- 
ence between the conflitutioris of the two 

R 4 monarchies, 
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monarchies, which thefc two German na* 
tions founded at no great diftance of time, 
in Britain and in Gaul. But I (hall not in- 
dulge myfelf in guefling at the reafons, pr 
accidents, that determined the Franks to 
the divifion they made of their people, and 
to the form of government they e{labli(h'd. 
Whatever reafpns, or accidents, determined 
them, this is certain ; that the diftindtion 
of lord and vafTal became the general dif« 
tin&ion of the whole nation; that the 
* commons amongft them were little better 
than (laves, whatever they had been in Ger- 
many ; and that they were (o inured to fer« 
vitude under their kings, prelates, and lords, 
that they look'd on themfelves at laft, not 
juftly, but unjuftly, as men, who had no 
right, no not even right by nature, to any 
{hare in the government of that community, 
whereof they made fo vaftly the principal 
part. 

In Britain another conftitution was form'd, 
and another fpirit prevail'd; The Saxons 
had a 'f nobility too, arifing from perfonal 
valour, or wifdom, continued by blood, and 
fometimcs conferred by the prince, how- 

• Le peuple, d'un aqtrc c6U fe ftit jufticc, rccon- 
noifTanc combien la condition naturelle le doic eloigner de 
concours du gouvernment, & dans fe fcntiment nc fe fait 
entendre que par reqaete. 

BouLAiNv. Let. fur {69 an parh 
j Nat. Bacon Hid. & Pol. Pif, 

ever 
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ever legally at firft It matters not to en- 
quire, on fuch as held great offices about 
his perfon. All thefe were the adelings, or 
nobles, an handful in comparifon of the 
frigilingi, or freeborn, who made ihe body 
pf the Saxon people. The freedom of this 
people was ere<9:ed on two columns, that 
have proved more durable than brals. They 
were parties to the making, and to the exe« 
cuting all the general laws of the kingdom. 
They (hared the legiflative power ; were 
join'd to the lords in the admidiflration of 
juftice I and no magiftrate, or officer, could 
cxercifejurifdidion, or authority over them, 
fio not ecclefiaftical, without their confent 
and cledion. The comites ex plebe, who 
ivere chofen for this laft fundion, the ad« 
miniflration of juftice, made one rank 
amongft the Saxon commonalty. The cufto- 
des pagani, fuch as had an helmet, a coat 
of mail and a gilt fword, for their ordi*^ 
nary arms, whether they fought on foot or 
on horfeback, made another rank; and the, 
plain pagani, ceorles, made the lowed. 
But even thefe weretotally diftindl from, and 
fer fuperior to the lazzi, or flaves, nay to 
the free la^zi, fucb as had been flaves, and 
were become free. The ceorles were free- 
men to all intents and purpofes, and in all 
the eflentials of liberty aS much as the 
Saxons, of any fuperior rank, and were ca- 
pable of riljng to any fuperior rank by merit. 
Of by favour^ These 
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These are the fdarGCs, from which aH 
the diftindions of rank tind degree, thit 
cxift at this day artiongft us, have flow'd, 
Thefe are the general prihcit)les of all oa^ 
llherties* That this S^xoh conftitutibfl hatfi , 
vary 'd in many particdiats, and H feVeral 
periods of time, I am far frOiW denying. 
That it did fo, for inftafycej on fht enftry 
of the Normans, though certainly Wot i)€ii 
fo much as many have bttn WilKrig to bt^i 
licve, antl to make others believe, is aftlbWU 
Nay, lee it be illoW'd for HgdtiMiU 
feke, and not otherwife, that diiirin'^ M 
firft confufion, and th^ fubfequent difordlers,' 
which neceffafrly accorapatny ihd foWo^ fd 
great, and fo violent a revolution^ th6 fcheme 
of the Saxon conftitotibn v^i^ htdkttt, iM 
the liberties of the people invaded, d§ Wbll 
as the crown ufurp'd. Let lis even afgfei 
that laws were made Vtfithotit the Consent of 
the people ; that ofircers And m^giftrate^^ ci- 
vil, military, and ecciefiaftical, Were impftfed 
without their eledion; in' one word, that 
thele Norman kings afnd the lofds had' 
mounted each other too high to b6 lotds oii^eif 
freemen, and that the government Wa's en- 
tirely monatchical and s^riftbCratical,' v&^rfhour 
any exercife of democriticarl pbv^^ef . Let alf 
this be granted, and the utnioft thalt Can be 
made of it will amount to this j that' con- 
fufion and violence at the cfntry, arid for 
fome time after, under the govcrnliiertt of 

afo^ 
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reign race^ introduced many illegal prac- 
ticesy &t)d (ome foreign principles of pi>i' 
Vicy, contrary to the fpirit, anci letter too, of 
the antient conftitution ; and that theie kings 
^nd the lords abnled their power over the 
freemen, by extortion and opprefiion, as lords 
Qver tenants. But it will remain true that 
neither kings nor lords^ nor both together^ 
♦ coul4 prevail over tjbeoi, or gain their con« 
fcnt to give their right, or the law, up to 
the king's beck. But ftill the law remainVt 
arbiter both of king and people, and the 
parliament fupreme expounder and judge 
\^h of it and them. Though the branches 
iprere lopp-d^ and the tree loft its beautjr 
fw a tiiAe, yet the toot reniain'd untouched 
was fet in a gqod foil» and bad takeiii 
ftrong hold ki it ; (o that care and culture^ 
and time were indeed required, and otir ao^r 
(peftors were forced to water it, if I may ta£e 
iuch an expreffion, with their blood; but 
with this care^ and culture, and tinr^, and 
t^lood, k £bot up again with greater Arenglh. 
than ever, that we mig^l (it quiet and bap» 
l^y under the diade <^ it ;, ; for if ihe fiame 
fprm was not exadkly reftored in every part^ 
a tree of the fame, kind, atid as beautiful^ 
and as^ la:s(uria]itt as tba ibrmer, gcew up^ 
from the iknue loot, 

*'Na.t. BiLCOB h*mm conclaf. ol tbftfirflnwtof 
Hift. »nd Pol. Difc,. 
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To bring our difcourfe to that point,' 
which is here immediately concern'd ; par- 
liaments were never interrupted, nor the 
right of any eftate taken away, however 
the exercifc of it might be diftutb'd. Nay, 
they foon took the forms they ftill preferve, 
were conitituted almoft as they now arc, 
and were entirely buih on the fame general 
principles, as well as directed to the fame 
porpofes. 

When I fay that they were conftituted aU 
moft as they now are, 1 do not mean to enter 
into any of tho(e minute quedions, about 
ivhich a man may employ much time and 
Audy, and have as little true and ufeful 
knowledge of our conftitution as the moft 
Ignorant man alive. But I propofe to pake 
a (hort rcfledlion or two on the property 
and power of the three eftates that compofe 
our parliament, as they flood formerly, and 
as they know ftand ; becaufe although our 
parliaments were compofed of king, lords, 
and commons in thoTe days, as well as thefe, 
yet the difference of the weight which each 
of theie eftates hath caft into the fcale of 
government, at different periods, does in 
cffedl make fome difference in the con- 
ftitution of parliament; and by confidering 
this difference, our thoughts will be led the 
better to judge of the true poife of our con- 
ftitution, on maintaining which our all de- 
pends 3 fince the nearer we keep to it, the 

fafer 
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fafer our liberty iis, and fince every varia* 
lion from it is dangerous to our liberty ^ ia 
a degree proportionable to fuch variation. 
Property then, and power by confequcncc, 
have changed hands, or rather have (hifted 
much in the fame hands, (ince the Norman 
aera. Kings, lords^ a ad the church were in 
thofe daySy and long afterwards, the great 
proprietors, and by the nature of tenures, 
as well as by the bulk of their eftates, they 
held the commons in no fmall Tubje^ioD, and 
feem'd to have govern'd with0ut much rc^' 
gard to. them, or to their concurrence, in 
m^ny caieSr But the regard, that was. not 
paid them at firft, the kings, the lords and 
the church found it neceiTary to pay them in 
a (hoft time; and that authority, that weight 
in the balance of power, which property 
did not give them, they foon acquired, or 
rather refumed by their numbers, and by 
the circurnftances, that followed. By the 
cjrcumftances that followed, I mean the great 
^iforflers in the ftate, and the civil wars, 
lyhich the ambition of princes, of the nobi- 
lity, and of the church too, created. In all 
thcfe conflids, fome of the commons * hold- 
ing for the king, who promifed liberty from 
the lords, and others fidi«g with the lords, 
who. promifed them liberty from the king, 
they caoie off ' better in the end than their 

* Nat, Bacon Hifi. k Pol.Dif. concltif. of the 2d pare. 
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pcincrparls, and an exafnpje rareff to be pi^ 
rallcrd was fet; fov general liberty* was; 
nurfed by theie means, under ^ wings of 
pacticuhr ambition^ 'h\ Ucer days^ wben* 
the nation, haTrafsM and fpent bjr tfhe long 
wars of York: and LangasTb^ feeta-d gfad 
to fetdc under any* ^biC' gove^Btnem, mi 
ia dit8 temper gave many adfantagei^ to t^ 
Qioning of H%N<kv the feventh^, whteh tfte; 
violence o€ hx^ idc\ innproved, it id eertaitr 
that die cpmmcMos fuffdr^d eidk'eifiiiety fi^em 
the: a^rarice 06 'one, the proftfBbn'^ bJP #ie' 
other, and the high-ftrained) piftttigz^^e cf 
both. Bat then thar fufferin^ were tfenfi^^ 
porary^, and may be fkid to have erfded^ withi 
the£r. rdgns ; wbepeas thti ibifentlgS' of tHe' 
nobility and the church were pertBtth^rit'^tt^ 
irxctriBvable. The king and'hfe-cboffciliftiys' 
the author I quoted laft; under dolour of 
liveries and retainders, brought- tfee whole 
kingdom to be of their livery; ft ^^as^ foi 
But flill the commons loft hothing and- gain'd 
much; They were more under fubjcdtort' 
to the crown ;. but they were lefs* under- fub- 
jcdion to. the lords and the church. Not 
only the dependencies on thefc wer^ broken, 
hut the lords and the church were madcf 
more dependant on the crown than the com- 
mons had been on them. THe Ibrdfr were 
obliged to attend the court at their owrt ex*- 
pence, and might alienate their eftates to 
defr&y this expence; A grcat'piarr of the 

lands 
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lands of the church were coofifcated and 
parcel I'd out to thofe, who could buy, sit 
tery cheap rates ;^and the increafe of tradfe^ 
which began about this time to be very 
confiderable, put the commons i/ito a con- 
dition of being the buyers. Thus were thQ 
old foundations of property and power fapp*ct 
on one fide, and new foundatioos laid, on 
the other. Some of the weight of the 
church continued in the fcatp or the lords-, 
and fome of it hath, gpne finqe into thajt 
of the commpiis. The' parli^mpntafy.eoti- 
troul-of the crown did not.be.comje lefs;, but 
it became niore equally and more ufipfully 
placed; Democracy was fp well poifed^ 
with ariftocracy, aJPter tjhis. great chaqge, 
that if; they di«ided, they could not invade, 
one another; and if tbcy united, they could, 
not be invaded by the mpnarchy. Far dif- 
ferent was the cafe in other countries, where 
the crown got the better, of the lords, and 
baffledj at feaft in fpmc degree, the mon- 
flrous attempts of eccleijaftical ufurpation.. 
Iti Frafice, foV inftance, when the incfoach-^ 
mcnts of the papal power were chcck'd, the. 
church compounded with the crown, and 
an alliance fuceedcd of the monarchy with, 
the hierarchy. But if the church was^ able, 
to compound, the nobility was forced to 
fubmit in that kingdom -, fo that the au- 
thority and wealth of the church being fix^ 
4M the fide of the crown, the whole Arength 

and 
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and influence of the nobility being taken from 
them» and incorporated with the power of 
the crown^ and the commons having nothing 
to do in that government but to pay taxes, 
and carry arms, the kings ot France are be- 
come abfolute monarchsj and whatever li- 
berty, or appearance of liberty, there was in 
that conftitution, it is totally deftroy'd. 

When I f?y, that parliaments were en- 
tirely built on the fame general principles, as 
well as directed to the fame purpofes, as they 
ftill are, I fhall be juftify'd by the whole te- 
nor of our hiflory, and of our law< Let us 
confider this in a cafe, the plaineft itnz^ 
ginable, though it fuSers fo much debatd 
through the effrontery of fome men. Let us 
Confider it relatively to that great principle, 
that parliaments ought to be independent of 
the crown in all refpecSs, except fuch as 
are (eitled by the law and cuftom of par- 
liament, and concerning which there is no 
difpuie. Now, this general principle hath 
not only always been the fame, but it bath 
been always fo declared, in the moft authen- 
tic and folemn manner; and parliaments 
have not been more intent on any national 
concern whatever, than on maintaining this 
principle, and fecuring the effects of it. I 
fay parliaments have been conftantly thus 
intent, and efpecially in the beft times, dur- 
ing more than three centuries at lead ; for 

I would 
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I would not go back tbb fit, nor grope un- 
ncccffarily id the dark. What clfc did thofe 
laws meani that were made id the time of 
the Lancafter kings, td reguhtc the elec-i 
tions, and to prcVent the influence, which 
Richard the fecond had illegally and ar- 
bitrarily employed, and which thiere was room 
to fear that other princes niight enlploy ? 
What elfe do all thofe refolutions, all thofe 
declarations, all thofe remonftrances, all 
thofe adts of parliament mean, that have 
been made fo often, and enforced fo ftrongly, 
from time to time, and from thofe days to 
thefe, againii the influence of the crown ^ 
either on the elections, or on the members 
of parliament ? I (hould be afliamed to afk 
any more queflions of this kind, or to de- 
icend into any detail, in order to prove 
' what every clerk of a jufl:ice of peace, nay 
almofl: every day labourer, knows. But 
there is another queftion^ which I mufl afk. 
If this be fo, what do thole men mean, 
who are employ 'd^ or rather What does he; 
mean, who employs them to plead in all 
places, and^n all occaficns, even the mofl^ 
folemn^ in favour of this very influence, 
nay of the very worfl: fort of it 5 of that 
influence^ which is created immediately by 
corruption 1 for to that their arguments 
reach by undeniable confequences ? Rea^ 
fon is againfl; him and them ; iince it is a 
plain abfurdity to fuppofe a controul on the 

S • crown. 
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crowos (and theiy b^ve not 3fet veotiaicd to 
fuppofe the conipary^ ths^t I know Pf) 
«Qd to efta^lifh at th« faine time a pavyer^ 
and even a right in the crowOt to r^nclei; 
this controttl ufekft. Experience ie agajJoOi 
thetn I fince the exannpl^ of other aoqi>« 
trieSy and at fon^ tioK^ (former tin^e^ I 
ipiean) of our ow^ai bay^ proved that a 
prince may govern dccOrdis^g t^ bts arbl-* 
Irary will, or that of his yior^ arbitrary 
minifteri as abfplufiely and miKh i»9r« f^^ 
curtly with, than witfooyt tb^ TOoqiirr^iiee 
of a parliam^Qt Au^oritya * Q^a the uni-^ 
form authpri^y of Qiir whiAp }^gifiature, i$ 
ag^ni^ them, Th^ v^c^ of' our l}kw gives 
them the lye^ HoWitbejy (h$l) wff 9PCount 
for this proceeding ;. thiis op^iOr w4 ^fperatc 
attack upon QUf ^Qnfjlitiiiibn, aed tbiereforet 
lipon our liberty? Have thefe great a>cfi 
made any nioe difctovery, %hu etk^apedthe 
blunt fagacity of ouf anceftors formerly, 
and is above th? narrow conceptions of all 
other men, except tbe.mrplvea» a( this time i 
Is it lefs fit than t}ie. wifdot^t^ of this natioa 
hath judged it to be^ for fo many age^ that 
kings (houJd gove/jn undcir tfr^ :CQnftitii- 
tlonal contrpql of tvyp other eftafcs ? Ot 
is it lefs fit that they fhould ^pvcro (o 
for the timet to. cwne, tb^m it was for 
the time paft ? We fliil; hear, for : aughi 
I know, even in tbia agfi,.tbat kings are 
God'si vipeg?i;eiBJsj .that thsy at e^ iiext to^ 
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him and his foci Chrifl: Jefbs^ fupreme 
ixiodeFators and governor^* We (hall bear 
again perhaps, of their hereditary, their 
divine, their indefeaflble right, and the reft 
of that filly cant, which waa invented to 
make che ufurpations of prerogative go down 
the better. Bat wiU evea this alter th^ 
cafe I Wiil this mzkc it unworthy of thenfi 
to fubmit to the full controul of fuch a con* 
ilituiioh as God himfelf approved, in the 
inftitiKion of the J^wifii fenate? MdSBd 
wa* undoubtedly God's vicegerent. He 
was, i( ever man was &}^ next and immedi* 
^tely onder God, a fupr-eme moderator and 
governor; He wa6*inf^fed and affifted- 
in a fvipernatural manner ; and yet he took 
the advice of bis father-in-law Jethro, the 
^riefl: of Midi an. He a0bciaied to hknfdf 
in the government of the icommonweakh^ 
or he bade the pso^e take, as he fa^s in *f* 
another place, or *^ chiife wife men and un-* 
" derftaiiding, and known among the (Sribesi'*! 
that they might be ailbciated to him, He^ 
found hamfelf unequal to the ta& of govern- 
ing aloff^, ^nd he expoftulated with Go^i 
upon it. .« J I am notable to bear all thiia 
** pe<jple aiooe. Have I conceived all thft^peo-. 
*' pie? Have I begotten them I If tfeou derf: 
*' thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, Ouc of 
•' hand/' Whether they^ who deduce from. 

S 2 hence 
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hence the inftitution of fanhedrins, are 
the rrgbt, or they, who aflign them a more 
modern date againft the opinion of the Jew-* 
ifl) dodors themfelvesy whofe authority oar 
dodors receive implicitly enough ia fome 
cafes, and rejedt as arbitratily in others, k 
matters not to enquire. Let us leave the dif- 
pfute to the partifans of Joseph Scaliger 
and Petavius, of father Sim5n and Le 
Clerk* Thus much is certain. A great 
fanhedrin fubfifted at Jeruiialem even at the 
coming of the Meffiah, as wetl as inferior 
fanhedrins in feveral parts of Paleftine; 
which form of government bore fome refem- 
blance to our old Saxon conftitotion > and he, 
who takes the trouble of looking into Mr. 
* Selpon, will find that the greatefl; fanhe- 
drin had as much authority^ and exercifed 
as much power, as ever parliaments did, or 
wittenagemotes couW claim. That God ap- 
proved a kind of parliamentary eftabliihment, 
and a divifion of the fupreme power between 
his vicegerent Moses and the feventy elders^ 
to whom he gave fome of the fpirit, that wa^ 
on MosESj the quotations I refer to from 
holy writ do fufficiently prove. After this, 
it cannot be faid, I think, to derogate front 
the majefty of any prince, let us entertain 
as high notions of this majefty as we pleaie, 
that he is relieved from the burthen of go-^ 

* Seld. de Synod. & praef. invid. vet* Hebraeorna; 
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Verning alone ; that he is obliged to (hard 
the fuprcme power with the nobility and 
commonalty of the realm s and that he is 
hinder'd from deftroying, either diredly or 
indireSIy, that independency of thofe other 
eftates, which can alone preferve this divi- 
fion of the fiipreme power, really, as well 
as apparently. But perhaps, thefe great and 
honeft men have difcover'd a neceflity of put- 
ting the members, or a majority of the 
members of parliament, under the influence 
of the Cfown, in order to preferve this very 
conftitution. Let us fee therefore what 
dangers this expedient is fitted to prevent. 
Are we afraid that an houfe of commons, 
unlefs reftrain'd by places and penfions, 
Aould give up the conflitution to the lords, 
and eftablifh an ariflocracy? This fear would 
be ridiculous furely ; and he, who (hould 
argue againft fuch a fuppofition, would make 
himfelf fo. Are we afraid that an houfe of 
commons, unlefs re(lrain*d in this manner, 
ihould ufurp more power than belongs to 
them, and eftablifh a kind of democratical 
tyranny ? But they would have in oppofition 
to them a power fufficient to defeat their 
dcfigns ; the united power of the crown and 
of the houfe of lords. Formerly, indeed, 
they fucceeded in an attempt of this kind ; 
and the king and the lords may, at any 
time, throw too much power into the 
fcale^ and fet the fenfe and fpirit of the 

S 3 people 
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people on their fide, as was done ^t th^ 
time. But this neither hath becn^ noir cao 
be done, unlefs both king and lords con- 
du£t themfelves fo ill, that the mifchicfs tQ 
be apprehended from their prevalency ap- 
pear as great, or greater than thofc, whiclj 
^rc to be apprehended from the prevalency 
of the comnK)ns. Let it be rcmemher'd 
too, that as the king and the lords may give 
too much power and popularity to the com- 
mons, fo the lords and commons may give 
too much power to the crown. The differ- 
ence will lie pnly here ; that the king and 
lords will never do the fir ft dcfignedly j where* 
as there is a pofiibility that the loirds and 
commons may be induced, in fome age le/f 
virtuous than the prcfent, by. places, penfions^ 
and other gratifications^ beftp'w'd op a majo* 
rity of thofe aflcmblies to do the laft deiign- 
edly. What now remains to ^e urged in fa^ 
vour of this expedient ? From what danger 
are we to be prote(3:ed by it ? Shall we be 
told that parliaments will not purfue th^ na^- 
tional intereft, unlefs their members arc 
bought into it by the crown ? Something 
like this hath beeq advanced, I have heard, 
and nothing more impudent, nor more filly 
could be advanced. A court, that is truly in 
the intereft of the nation will have, hay 
muft have, a concurrence of parliament, as 
it would be eafy, if it was needful, to (hew. 
Time and trouble, indeed^ may be fome* 

times 



vhnes required to ]«ad indep^n^^ht m(in, who 
joK^e fior themlblye^, dtid ^ctMiply, bbckufe 
they sAte con^itic^d ; whereas ttbkber one not 
Ibc ^er are Wdhti^g to dt^eriAid^ fueh a$ 

hoM to a court foy a c^rupt diep^ndtficy on 
it t for tbey tt(^ fc'^ difdoHned aod rdiady tb 
fytitforiti the vrfaote <eitftrcil(l df paHiadidnc^ry 
fDeircdMries at the t^at cf -a druta. Some 
incQAVentences may iik^wiii^ arife (for that 
Whidi I have juft mentioned, doeft n6t de- 
Af^^e the name) from the inda^ndiency of 
parliament* Minifter^, for inftahrt, may 
be called to account by the paffioii, by thfc 
pr^dice^ if you will, of futh aiTemblics, 
oftcner perhaps than they dcferve to be ; or 
their errors may be cenfured, or their faults 
be punifli'd in a greater degree, and with 
more rigour, not only than true political 
juftice requires, ^hich (hould always be 
tempered with mercy, but even than ftridt 
juftice exads. But as one of thefe is a fault, 
if it be a Fault, on the h&A fide^ and as 
ibe «hef ^iH certainly happen very feldom, 
jt doeii not feem reafonable tbftt a ddof" (bould 
ht open to corruption and depehdenty, iti 
order to prevent them. Nay farther, this 
vigilanee, and this feverityof parliaoitntd, 
which wef here fuppofe, will not fail to 
bat« feme very good cffeds, that arb morfc 
than fufllcient to balance the fuppofed tH 
(efFedi, Among the reft, they may render^ 
fM raib^ who are in po*er, mor* cau- 
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tious, and the bold more modeft. They 
may render fools lefs fond of power, and 
awe even knaves into honefly. It were 
better furely that able and good men (houM 
now and then fuffer, (nay the good man, 
who fuffer'd, would be himfelf of this opi^ 
nion) than that the adulation and fervility 
of parliaments, which are the neceflary 
confequences of corruption and depen^ 
dency, (hould ever contribute to make the 
court become, in any future age, a fandtuf 
ary for pickpockets^ and an hofpital foe 
changelings. 

J am. Sir, C?c, 



LETTER XVIL 

SIR, 

THE great alteration we have fpoken 
of, in property and power, brought our 
conftitution, by ilow degrees, and through 
piany ftruggles and dangers, fo near the 
moft perfett idea of a free fyllem of governi- 
ment, that nothing would be now wanting 
to compleat it, if efFedtual means were found 
of fecuring the independency of parliament 
againft corruption, as well as it is fecured 
againft prerogative. Our kings have loft 
little of the 'gaudy plumage of the crown, 

Some 
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Some of their fuperfluous power». indeed, 
bath been bought^ and more hath beea 
wrefted from theoi, Notwithftanding which, 
k is a very demonftrable truths that the 
crown muft fit lighter^ and more fe<:urc, on 
the head of a wife prince, (and no conflitu- 
tion provides for, though every conftitution 
ihould provide againft, a weak prince) 
fince the great change of property and 
power, in favour of the commons, than ever 
it did before. Our kings are no longer ex^ 
pofed, as fome of the greateft of them have 
been, to the infults of turbulent, ambitious 
lords, or haughty prelates. It is no longer 
in the powe^r of a few fa£tious noblemen 
to draw armies into the field, and oblige 
their prince to fight for his crown, to fight 
to gain it, and to fight to keep it ; as Ed- 
ward the fourth did, I think, in nine 
^ pitch'd battles. To make the prince uneafy, 
or infecure, as we are now conflituted, the 
whole body of the people mud be uneafy, 
under his government. A popular king of 
Great-Britain will be always not only eafy, 
and fecure, but in tffcGt abfolute. ne will 
be, what the Britifli confiiiution alone can 
make any prince, the abfolute monarch of a 
free people ; and this popularity is fo eafily 
acquired, a king gains the public confidence; 
and affedion at fo cheap a rate, that he muft 
be poor indeed in all the kingly virtues, who 
does not purchafe thepi, and eftablifli true 
popularity upon them, If 
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. It the condition of our kings is 4iiended 
m many refpe^s- a>)d made worfe m notiCi 
that ^f the n^tibn i» thended in every te* 
fpe6t| by rthe great impiwtfments of our 
conftitution } urhicb are d«ie principally to 
the change* !l faikve mentipaM^ ae Ihe ^hraa** 
ces we have marde^n trade, ahd in national 
tmalth; a^ power, are due principally to 
tibftk improvements. It is faf thdfe, that 
tJtHi fubje<fl^ of Great-Britain enjoy hitherto 
inch 'a;, freedom of ihdr perfonS) and fucb 
« fecorjty- of their property as no odiM 
]Moplt3 n*n(boaft* Hence that great enoncN 
mgeinent dl itiduftry; hetiGe <|iai broad m4 
Iblid fdundition of credit^ which muA al^ 
wayjs conti«)iuf/ unlefs the weigto of la^rec^; 
and^'tha oppreffion of tais^gatterer^/ make JB 
worth no r^ti's while to be indaftriottft any 
)onger, and unkfS' national tredit be re^ 
dttced by length of time^ and private ma^ 
iMgement, to red no longer on its natural 
and originiil foundation^ but on the feeble 
props of y^af Jy expedients, and daily tricks i 
by Avhich a fyfterti, that ought to be the 
plained and fatrefl imaginable, will becom<^ 
of courfe a dark, intricate^ and wicl(ed tnyU 
tery of ftockjobbiog. 

But the great advantage we are to infift 
upon here, which hath arifen to the whole 
nation from the alteration in the (late of 
property and power, is this; that we have 
been brought by it t<i the trtw? poife of a 
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^ix'id goyemm^nt, conftitiited lik« ours oii 
the three fimple forqds. The democratictl 
power is no longer kept under the faihe de^ 
pendencies; and if an boufe of oommotis 
ibottld DOW fail to aiiert that independenc 
0iare in the fupretDe legiflatire power^ 
vvhich the conftitution afligns to this aflem?' 
biy, it couki not proceed, as it might, and 
ibmetimes did form^ly, from the nature of 
tenures and many olher unavoidable re«« 
ilraints^ it could proceed alone from the 
(Corruption oi partkular ihen^ who threir 
themfelves into a vol notary dependency. Thef 
democratiqal power of cur conftitution is n^ 
jfufficienC to overtop the monarchical atui 
arifbcratical } but k is fufiident lo couACer*^ 
work and b^latKe any other power by lift 
own f^ength» and without tbb fatal necef^- 
iity of f;swo^ring the ambition of the trtiwa 
againil the lords, or that of the lords agalfi(t 
t|)e crown* Nay more, as our goyernm^m 
is now.conftitpted, the three eftates hftW 
not only one common inlerefi, whkh they 
always had; but they bave^ confider*d » 
efiate% no feparate, contradidxiry intetisftw 
Our cpni[Htutk)n gives k> much grandeur^ to 
piucb authority and power to the crown, 
and oar parliaments give fo immenfe a fe^ 
j^nue, that no prince hadi any reai ilitereft 
lodefiremore^ who looks' on himfelf ^ the 
fupreme magiftrate of a free people i for if 
yfc fuppofe ipordtnitc ambitiop| or avarice, 

to 
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to make part of his charader, thefe pafiioos 
are infatiable } but then for this very reafon 
becaufe they are fo, there ought to be no 
account held of them ; and though a prince 
may meafure his demands^ a people, who 
are in their fenfes, will never meafure their 
conceflions by them. 

The property of the commons is not on- 
ly become far fuperior to that of the lords 
upon the whole, but in the detail there are 
few, very few inftances to be produced of 
greater fliares of private property amongft 
the latter, than amongft the former ; and as 
the property of the commons is greater, Co is 
equally free. There are no badges of fer- 
vitude on one (ide ; no pretence of any fa- 
periority^ except thofe of title and rank, 'on 
the others The peers are, in fome points, 
([ fpeak it with all the reaped due to them) 
commoners with coronets on their coats of 
arms ; and afFedting to adt as fuch^ it is plain 
they defire very wifely to be taken for fuch 
on many occafions. The interefts of thefe 
two eftates then, with regard to property, 
are the fame ; and their particular rights and 
privileges are now fo well afcertain'd, and 
io widely diftinguifh'd, that as the proximity 
of their interefts of one fort fhould always 
unite them, fo the diftance of thofe of 
another fort cannot eafily make them clafh. 
In fhort, thefe two orders, according to the 
prefent conftitution, (and how difFerent is it 

from 
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from that of Rome, or in the Icaft refpedt, 
even from that of Spain, not to mention 
that of France ?) have no temptation, and 
fcarce the means^ of invading each other; 
fo that they may the better, and the more 
effectually, employ their Vigilance, and unite 
their efforts, whenever it (hall be nccelTary 
againft the encroachments of the crown, 
from whofe (hackles they have both eman- 
cipated themielves, whether the attempts to 
itnpofe thefe (hackles again are carried on by 
prerogative, or by the more formidable ene- 
my of liberty, corruption. . , 

It hath been obferv'd already, that altho' 
the crown hath the fole power of creating 
peers, yet the independency of the peerage 
on the crown is fecured by this, that their 
rights and privileges cannot be taken from 
them, at the will of the crown. Could the 
ctown unmake, as well as make peers, it 
would be a jeft to talk of three eftates, (ince 
there would be virtually, and in effedt, but 
two; and therefore our conftitution hath pro- 
vided againft it. But the commons of Great- 
Britain can make, and at proper feafons, 
and in proper manner, un-n>ake their re- 
prefentatives ; by which means, many in- 
conveniencies and mifchiefs are avoided, and 
many juft and wife ends obtained. The 
peers of the realm can, the commons cannot, 
affemble in their colledrive body, without ex« 
ceeding thofc numberSj amongft whom the 
•i* — quiet, 
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quiet, order; decency aod felemnitj of i 
fenate may be preferved. The peers there- 
fore fit in parliamebt in ifaeir ccJkiftive, tbMl 
commons in their reprefentajive body. The 
peers h^ve an inherent^ thecommoiis adtele^ 
gated right. The peers ace therefore acceuAt^ 
able for their condu<5t, as all other men are^ 
to God, to their own conlcienceS) to die tri- 
bunal of pabHc fame^ and to no other. 
But the commons are accountable %6 a^iotfaei 
tr&unaU as well as to thefe to that of thdr 
cooftituents, before which they ifiuft frt^ 
quently appear, according to the true intent 
of our conftitution, to have a cen^fe^ o^ 
approbation, pafs'd on their condud,, by 
the refufal, or grant of new powers to the 
particular members. Thu« the collediv^ 
Dody of the people of GreatrBritaiiH dek^ 
gate, but do not give up, truft, but do not 
alienate their right and their power^ atid 
cannot be undone, by having beggary, or lla^ 
very, brought Upon them, unlefs they co»* 
operate to their own undoings and in one 
word betray themlelves. 

We cannot therefore fubfcribe to thofe 
two fayings of my lord Bacon, which are 
quoted to this effedt 5 " tha^t England can 
•* never be undone, unlefs by parliameota } 
*« and that there is nothing, which a par lia- 
*^ ment cannot do/' Great-Britain^ accord* 
ing to our prefent cooAitution^, cannot beius^ 
ck>neevenby parlkments} for these is> fome^ 

thing. 
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^Ingt whkb a: parltaraent cinnot do. A 
parliament cannot annul the conftituiion 1 
and wbiUi that i& preferved, though our coo^- 
dition -may be bad, it cannot be irretrievably 
fo. The legillative is a fupreme, and may 
be call'd in one fenfe, an abfolute, but in 
QOne an arbitrary power, * ** It is limited to 
•* the public good of the fociety. It is a 
" power,, that hath no other end but prefer* 
** vation, and therefore can never have a right 
«« to deftroy, enflave, or defignedly to impo- 
«* verilh the fubjedls ; for the obligations of 
«* the law of nature ceafe; not in fociety, &c.'* 
If you therefore put (b extravagant a cafe, as 
to fuppofe the two houiesof parliament coo- 
Qirring-to make at once a formal ceffion ef 
their own rights and privileges, and of thofe 
of the whole nation to the crown, and a(k 
who hath the right and the means, to refift 
the fuprenoe legiilative power 3 I anfwer the 
whole nation hath the right; and a people 
who (teferve to eojoy liberty, .will fiod the 
tneaos. An attempt of this kind would 
break the bargain between the king and the 
nationi between the reprefentative and collec- 
tive body of the people, and would diflblvc 
th^? CQnftitution« From .hence it follows that 
the nation, which hath a right to prefervc 
this conftitution, hath a right to refifl an 
atti^mpt^ that leaves no other mean^ of pre- 

• LocKi'&Eflky oa civil gpYcmmcnt; c. li. of the ax- 
ttAt of the legiflative power, 
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&rvlng it but tbofe of redftance. Fronl 
hence it follows, that if the conftitution was! 
adiially diflblved, as it would be by fuch an 
attempt of the three eftates^ the people 
would return to their original^ their natural 
right, the right of reftoring the faniie Con^ 
ilitutibn, or of making a new one. No 
power on earth could claim any right of 
impoiing a conftitution upon them ; and lefs 
than any, that king, tbofe lords, and thofd 
commons, who have been entrufted to 
preferve, had deftroy'd the former. But to 
fuppofe a cafe more within the bounds of 
poflibility, though one would be tempted to 
think it as little within thofe of probability i 
let us fuppofe our parliaments, in fome fu- 
ture generation, to grow fo corrupt, and 
the crown fo rich, that a pecuniary influence 
conftantly prevailing over the majority, they 
ihould aifemble for little elfe than to eftablifh 
grievances, inftead of redrefling them ; to 
approve the mcafures of the court, withoirc 
information ; to engage their country in 
alliances, in treaties, in wars without exa-^ / 
mination ; and to give money without ac- 
count and almoft without ftint. The cafe 
would be deplorable. Our conftitution it- 
felf would become our grievance, whilft 
this corruption prevail'd; and if it pre- 
vail'd long, our conftitution could not lad* 
long; becaufe this flow progrefs would 
lead to the deflrudion of it as furely as the 

more 
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more concife melhod of giving it up at 
.once. But, in this cafe the conftitution 
would help itfclf, arid efFecflually too^ unlefs 
the whole mafs of the people Ivas tainted, 
and the electors were become no honefter 
than the eledled. Much time would be re- 
quired to beggar and enflave the nation, in 
this manner. It could fcarce be the work 
of one parliament, tho' parliaments (hould 
continue to be feptenniaL .It could not be 
the work of a triennial parliament mod: 
certainly ; and the people of Great-Bri- 
tain would have none to blame but them*- 
felvess becaufe^ as the conftitution is a fure 
rule of adion to thofe, whom they chufe to 
ad: for them, fo it is likewife a fure rule 
of judgment to them in the choice of 
their truftees, and particularly of'fuch as 
have reprefented them already. In (hort^ 
nothing can deftroy the conftitution of Bri- 
tain, but the people of Britain ; and when- 
ever the people of Britain become fo degene- 
rate and bafe, as to be induced by corruption 
(for they are no longer in danger of being 
aw'd by prerogative) to chufe perfons to 
reprefent them in parliament, whom they 
have found by experience to be under an 
influence, arifing from private intereft; de- 
pendents on a court, and the creatures of a 
minifter; or others, who are unknown to 
the people, that eled them, and bring no 
recommendation but that, which they carry 

T ia 
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in their purfes ; then may the enemies of 
our conftitotiqn boaft that they have got th* 
better of it, and that it is no longer able t6 
prcferve itfelf, nor to defend liberty. Then 
will that trite, proverbial fpeech be verified 
in our cafe, that " the corruptions of the beft 
*^ things are the word;" for then will that 
very change in the ftate of property and 
power, which improved our conftitution fo 
much, contribute to the deftrudtion of it^ 
and we may even wi(h for thofc little ty- 
rants, the great lords, and the great pre- 
lates again, to 0i3pbfe th^ encroachments of 
the crown. How preferable will fubjedioa 
to thefe powerful landlords, (whom the 
cdmrttonalty were accuftomed to ferve^ and 
by vrtiom^ if they fufFcr'd on one handy 
they had confiderable advantages on the 
other) how preferable indeed, will this fub- 
jedtion appear to them, when they (hall fee 
the whole nation opprefe*d by a few upftarts^ 
in power; often by the nf>eaneft, always by 
the worft of their fellow-fubjeds j by men, 
who owe their elevation and riches neither 
to merit nor birth, but to the favour of 
weak princes, and to the fpoils of their 
country, beggar'd by their rapine J Then 
will the fate of Rome be renewed, in fomc 
fort, in Britain rf The grandejur of Romef 
was the work of many centuries, the efFeft 
of much wifdom, and the price of much 
blood. She maintained her grandeur, wbflft 
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fhe prefcrved her virtue ; bat when luxury 
grew up to favour corruption, and corrupt 
tion to nourifli luxury ; then Rome grew 
Venal 5 the eledion of their magiftratcs, the 
fentences of their judgesi the decrees of her 
fenate^ all was fold; fot her liberty was 
fpld when thefe wer6 fold i and her riches^ 
her poWcti her glory could not longer fur- 
Vive her liberty. She, who had been the 
cnvyi as well as the miftrefs of nations, fell 
to bo an obje<5l of their fcorn, or their pity* 
They had feen and felt that (he governed 
bther people by will, and their own by law^ 
They beheld her goVern'd herfelf by will - 
.t>y the, arbitrary ^ill of the worft of her owii 
fckiiens ; of the wbrft of both fexes, of the 
word of human kind ; by Caligula, by 
ClaC^ius, by Nero^ by Messalina, 
by Agripi^ina, by PoPP-ffiA, by Nar- 
cissus, by Calistas, by Pallas 5 by 
princes, that were (lupid or mad ; by wo-* 
tnen, that were abandoned to ambition and 
to luftj by minifters, that were emancipated 
ilaves, parafites, and panders^ infolent and ra- 
pacioQSi In this ihiferable (late, the few that 
retain'd fotiie fparks of the old Roman fpirir^ 
had double caufe to mourn in private ; for 
it Was not fafe even to mourn in public. 
They mourn*d the lofs of the liberty and 
grandeur of Rome j and they mourn'd that 
both (hould be facrific'd to wretches, whole 
crimes would have been puni(h*dj and whofe 
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talents would fcarce have rccommendeS 
them to the meaneft offices^ in the virtuous 
and profperous ages of the commonwealth. 
Into fuch a ftate, (the di£ference of times, 
and of other circumftances coqfider'd) at 
lead into a ftate as miferable as this, will 
the people of Britain both fall, and deferve 
to fall, if they fufFer, under any pretence, 
or by any hands, that conflitution to be de- 
ftroy'd, which cannot be deftroy'd unlefs 
they fufFer it j unlefs they co-operate with 
the enemies of it, by renewing an exploded 
diftindlion of parties; by eledUng thofe to 
reprefent them, who are hired to betray 
them J or by fubmitting tamely, when the 
mafk is taken off, or falls off; and the at^ 
tempt to bring beggary arid flavery is avbw'd, 
or can be no longer concealed* If ever this 
happens, the friends of liberty, ihould any 
fuch remain, will have one option ftill left; 
and they will rather choofe, no doubt, to die 
the laft of Britifh freemen, than bear to live 
the firft of Briti/h flaves- 

lam, Sir, &c. 
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S I R, 

TF we had propofed nothing more to our- 
■*• felves in writing this Diflertation upon 
parties than the entertainment, fuch as it 
is, of your readers, and your own amufe- 
ment; we (hould not have dwelt, perhaps, 
fo much on the nature of the Britifli con- 
ftitution, nor have recurr'd fo often to affert 
the neceffary independency of parliaments on 
the crown. But we had another motive, 
which we are neither afraid nor afliamed to 
avow. This neceffary independency of par- 
liaments, in which the effence of our con- 
ftitution, and by confequence of our liberty, 
cpqfifts, feems to be in great, not to fay 
in imminent danger of being loft. They 
who are alarm'd at every thing, that is faid 
in favour of our conftitution, and of Britifti 
liberty, and who are prejudiced againft every 
man, who writes or fpcalcs in defence of 
them, may take, or affed to take, and try 
to give offence at this exprcffion. But we 
defire to be underftood, as we have explained 
our meaning upon fome former occafion. 
We underftand our conftitution to be in 
danger, not only when it is attacked, but 

T3 as 
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as f )on as a breach is made^ by which it may 
be attacked ; and we underlland this danger 
to be greater, or lefs in proportion to the 
breach, that is made, and without any re* 
gard to the probability, or improbability of 
an attack. This explanation of our meaning 
is the better founded, becaufe the nation 
hath an undoubted right to preferve the conr 
ftitution not only inviolate; but fecure from 
violations. Should corruption prevail among 
the members, which wetruft will never 
happen, as notorioufly a$ it does in the 
cledions of parliament, we all know how 
much the magnanimity of our prefent king 
would fcorn to take fo mean an advantage 
over the nation 5 how much, on the con- 
trary, his heroical fpirit would prompt him 
to maintain the liberty even of a degene** 
rate people, who might deferve no longer 
the enjoyment of fo invaluable a bleffing, 
but who could never deferve to have it taken 
from them by a prince of that family, which 
was raifed by them to the throne, for no 
other reafon but to preferve it, AD this 
we know ; and the nation may have, no 
doubt, the fame confidence in every future 
king, of the fame illuftrious and royal houle. 
But this will not alter the cafe ; nor make 
that, which I call danger, ceafe to be fuch. 
Should angels and arch-angels come down 
from heaven to govern us, the fame dan- 
ger would exift until the fprings, from 

whence 
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jvirhence it arifcs, were cut oflFj not b?caufe 
fome angels and arch.angels have fallen, and 
from being the guardians hav,e become the 
tempters and tormentors of mankind, and 
others therefore may fall ; but becaufe as 
private liberty cannot be deemed fecure un- 
jder a government,, wherein law, the pro- 
per and fole fecurity of it, is dependent on 
Will; fo public liberty mud be in danger, 
whenever a free conftiiution, the proper 
und fole fecurity of it, is dependent on 
will; and. a free conftitution like ours is 
dependent on will, whenever the will of 
otiG eftate can dired: the qondud of ail 
^ree. 

.H AVI NO thus explained what I mean by 
jdabgerj and taken away all colour for ca«- 
vil, it remains that I prove this danger to - 
be real, and not the phantom of a crazy 
imagination, or a prejudiced mind^ This 
(hall be done therefore as (hortly as I am able,^ 
and by an undeniable deduction of fads. 

He, who undertakes to govern a free peo- 
ple by corrupdon, and to lead them by a 
falfe intereft, againfl their true intereft, can- 
not boaft the honour of the invention. The 
expedient is as old as the world, and he 
can pretend to no other honour than that of 
being an humble imitator of the devil. To 
corrupt our parliaments^ hath been often at« 
tempted, as well as to divide our people, in 
^i»yopr of prerogative; and in order to let 
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the arbitrary will of our princes loofe from 
the reftraints of law. We obferved this, 
in fpeaking of the reign of C^ARL£S the 
fecondj but the efforts then made were in- 
cfFeiflual. The frugal habits of the former 
age were not entirely lod in that ; and this, 
I prefume, may be reckoned as one caufe of 
the noble (lands, that were then made by our 
parliaments in oppofition to the court. But 
not to afcribe more honour than is due, per- 
haps, to oDr fathers, the revenue of the 
crown was at that time fo fmall, (I fpeak 
comparatively 5 for, in every other refpedr, 
It was very ample) and the profuilon of that 
prince on his pleafures was fo great, that no 
minifterof king Charles thefecond oaild 
find fums fufficient to buy a parliament. He 
flood therefore on his prerogative, ftraip'd 
it as far as he durft, and made all the ufe of 
it he could. The revenue of the crown was 
greatly encreafed in the reign of king James 
the fecond, and was given mofl unwilely for 
life. I fay mofl unwifely ; for as a prince, 
who hath an heart and hand to govern well, 
cannot (land in need of fuch a grant 3 fo 
a prince, who hath neither,* does not deferve 
it ; and therefore whatever the generofity of 
our countrymen to their princes may carry 
them to do at any time, they might leave 
this undone at all times, without any re- 
flexion on their prudence, or even their ge- 
nerofity. The reign of king James was 

{hort 1^ 
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fliort ; and, during this (hort reign, he 
refled on that prerogative, which he knew 
was a cheaper expedient than corruption, 
and which he vainly flatter'd himfelt was 
enough confirni'd to fupport the meafures 
he took, for fubverting the religion, the 
laws, and the liberty of Britain. Thus 
were men brought, by the condudt of thefe 
two princes, to fix their eyes on prerogative, 
as the fole inftrunient of tyranny, and to 
forget that corruption had been employed, 
though unfucccfsfuUy by king Charles, 
and might have been employ 'd with greater 
force, and perhaps more fucccfs, by king 
James. The cry of the nation v/as for a 
free, parliament, and no man feem'd to doubt 
in that ferment, but that a parliament mud: 
be free, when the influence, which the crown 
bad ufurp'd, in the precedent reigns, .over 
the eIed:ions, was removed as it was by the 
revolution. But this general inadvertency, 
as well as the particular negled: of thofe, 
who took the lead in national affairs at that 
time, is the more furprizing, becaufe cor- 
ruption having been fo lately employed, 
amongft other means, to render parliaments 
dependent on the crown, the danger of cor* 
ruption was by confequence one of thofe 
danjgers, againfl: which the nation had a 
right to be fecured, as well as a promife of 
being fo, according to the terms of the 
prince of Orange's declaration. Thofe per- 

fons 
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fons efpecially, who had exclaim'd fo loudly 
againft place-men and peoiioners in the reigq 
of king Charles, and who complaia'd 
at this inftant fo bitterly of the undue influT 
cnce, that had been employed* in fmall bo« 
roughs, chiefly to promote the elections of 
ibe parliament, which fat in the reign of 
I^ii^g James, ought to have been attentive, 
one woukl think, to take the glorious op*, 
portunity, that was furnifh'd them by a new 
lettlement of the crown, and of the conftitur 
tion, to fecure the independency of parlia- 
ments efFe(3:ually for the future. MAcmA« 
V£L obfcrves, and makes it the title of one of 
his difcourfes, ^< that a free governnrxent, iri 
«^ order to maintain itfelf tree^ bath Jieed 
^* ?vcry day of fpme new provifions iq fjayoui? 
« of liberty/* The truth of this obfervatipn, 
land the reafbns, that fupport it, are obvious. 
But as every day ni4y not furnifti opportuni- 
ties of making fome of thofe nqw necef- 
fary provifions, no dayj that does furniib tbq 
ppportpniiy, ought to be negledled. The 
Romans bad been fo liberal in beftowing 
the right of citizens on ftrangers, that the 
power of their eledliohs began to fall into 
fuch hands as the cpnjflitution hdd npt in- 
tended to truft with them, Quintus Fa- 
Bius faw the growing evil; ftnd, being cenr 
for, he took the opportunity; cQi^fined all 
thefe new eledlors into four tribes ; put it 
cut of their power to turn the cl6<SioDS, as 
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they had done, whilft their numbers were 
divided among all the tribes ; freed his coun- 
try from this danger; refiored the confti- 
tution, according to the true intent and 
meaning of it; and obtained by univerfat 
fuffcrage, the title of Maximus. If a 
fpirit like this had prevailed among us^ at 
the time we fpeak of, fomething like this 
would have been done ; for the revolution 
was, in many inftances, and it ought to have 
been fo in all, one of thofe renewals of our 
conftitution that we have often mentioned. 
If it had been fuch, with refpe<a to the 
cledions of members to fcrve in parliament^ 
thefe eleftions might have been drawn back 
to the antient principle, on which they had 
been eftablifh'd ; and the rule of property, 
which was followed antiently, and was per* 
yerted by innumerable changes that length 
of time produced, might have been reftoredj 
by which the communities, to whom the 
right of electing was truded, as well as the 
qualifications of the electors and the ele(5ted, 
might have been fettled in proportion to the 
prefent ftatc of things. Such a remedy 
hiight have wrought a radical cure of the 
evil, that threatens our conftitution ; where- 
as it is much to be apprehended, even from 
experience, that all others are merely pal- 
h'ative ; and yet the palliative muft be em- 
ployed, 110 doubt, till the fpccific can be 
procured^ 

But 
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But nothing of this kind was done at the 
revolution. Pleaf^d that the open attacks 
on our conflitution were defeated and pre- 
vented, men entertained no thought of the 
fccret attacks, that might be carry *d on 
againfi: the independency of parliaments ; as 
if our dangers could be but of one kind, 
and could arife but from one family. Soon 
after the revolution, indeed, men of all fides 
and of all denominations, (for it was not a 
party- caufe, though it was endeavoured to be 
made fuch) began to perceive not only 
that nothing efifedual had been done to hin- 
der the undue influence of the crown in elec- 
tions, and an over-balance pf the creatures 
of the court in parliament, but that the 
means of exerciCng fuch an influence, at the 
will of the crown, were unawares and in- 
fenfibly increafed, and every day increafing. 
In a word, they began to fee that the foun- 
dations were laid of giving as great power to 
the crown indiredlly, as the prerogative, 
which they had formerly dreaded fo much 
could give diredlly, and of eftablifhing uni- 
verfal corruption. The firfl hath happened, 
anct we pray that the laft never may. 

The net revenue of the crown, at the 
abdication of king James, amounted to 
fomewhat more than two millions, without 
any tax on land, or malt, and without a 
multitude of grievous impofitions and ex- 
clfes that have been fince heap'd on the na^ 

tion* 
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tion. It is plain, and it was (o then, that 
this revenue might have been fo incrcafed, 
as to anfwer annually the great annual ex- 
pences, in which we engaged foon after- 
wards. In this cafe, the people would not 
have had a greater, nay nor fo great a bur- 
then to bear, as they had in the courfe of 
the two wars, that follow'd 5 and, at the 
end of thcfe wars, tbey weald have found 
themfelves with little or no load upon thern^ 
inftead of crouching under a debt of fifty 
millions. That this method was not taken, 
furniflies matter of very melancholy reflec- 
tion to the prefent, and will do fo to future 
generations. But thefe refledions are no 
part of my fubjcd:. How it came to pafs 
that a method fo pradlicable, and fo eligible, 
was not taken, (whether this was owing to 
private intereft, to party-cunning of differ- 
ent and oppofite kinds, or to an unhappy 
refinement in politics, that contrafling na- 
tional debts, under a new eftabllfhment, was 
an efFe&ual expedient to attach men to this 
eftabliihmcnt) I (hall not prefume to fay. 
All three might have their (hare, perhaps, in 
determining for another meafure. At leafl, 
it is a point, on which the men of that time 
have fpoken with much prejudice, and little 
candour. But however that might be, cer- 
tain it is that we began to borrow at hi^h in- 
tereft, and to anticipate and mortgage* imme- 
diately after the revolution 3 and having once 

begun, 



begun, there was no remedy. We wert 
forced to'procced in the fame manner thro' 
the courfe of two mighty wart. Formerly^ 
the whole expence of the ftate was borne 
> by the crown ; and when this expence gre#^ 
upon extraordinary occafions^ too great fc^ 
the revenue of the crown to bear, the peo-i 
pie aided the crown, if they approved the 
occafions of the expence. Thefc grants 
were properly aids, no more; for the re- 
venue of the crown was engaged in the firff 
place, and therefore it might fceni reafon- 
«ble that the crown fhould have the levying 
and management of the whole ^ of tfaefe aids^ 
as well as of the (landing revenue. But it 
happened in this cafe, as it does in many ; 
the reafon of the thing ceafed, and the 
thing continued. A feparate^ private re- 
venue, or a civil-lift, as we commonly call 
it, was aflign*d to the crown. From that 
time, the former order hath been reverfed; 
Our kings, inftead of contributing moft^ 
have coiitributed nothing to the public 
charge 5^ and the people of Britain, inftead 
of giving occafionally aids to the crown^ 
have taken upon themf^lves the Virhole load 
of ordinary and extraordinary ex'pences, for 
which they annually provide^ Notwith- 
ftanding this vaft alteration in the ftate of the 
revenue, and the intereft of the king and 
the people, in the management of it, the 
fame forms of granting aids to the crown, 

and 
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and of levying taxes, and of managing the 
public treafure, have been continued ; fo 
that the people ftand obliged (for the crown, 
that is trufted with the virhole, is bound fc# 
nothing) to make good all deficiences, the' 
they have no (hare in the management of 
the revenue. Our kings, fince the efta- 
blifhment of the 'civil-lift, have not only 
a private and feparate eftate, but receive a 
kind of rent-charge out tof the pjiblic 
eftate, to maintain their honour and dig-* 
ftity, nothing elfe ; and whether the public 
eftate, thrive or not, this rent-charge muft 
be made good to them ; at leaft, as it hath 
been fettled on our prefcnt moft gracious 
monarch, if the funds appropriated produce 
the double of that immenfe revenue of 
800,000 h a year, which hath been fo libe- 
rally given him for life, the whole is his^ 
without apcount ; but if they fail in any 
degree to produce it, the entire national 
fund is engaged to make up the difference^ 
But although our kings have thus no longer 
any immediate intereft in the public eftate, 
thiey are trufted with the entire management 
of it. They are not only ftewards for the 
public, but they condefcend to be fuch fcit 
all thofe private perfons, who are the credi- 
tors of the public, md have the additional 
trouble of managing about three millions a 
year^ on this head« 

Now 
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Now this new fettlement, which appears 
abfurd in fpeculation, how wife foever it may 
have been thought contrived for pradice, 
hath had this evident and inevitable confe- 
quence« As we have annually increafed out 
funds and our taxes, we have annually in- 
creafed the power of the crown; and thefe 
funds and taxes being e(labli(h'd and laid 
for perpetuity, or for terms equivalent to 
perpetuity, in the fcnfe here intended, this 
increafe of power muft not only continue, 
but ftill increafe, as long as this fyftem of 
ceconomy fubfifts. How this increafe of 
power arifes from the increafe of funds and 
taxes, and the influence of the crown growS| 
in proportion to the .burthen on the people, 
heavier, hath been explained fo much in the 
debates on a late deteftable occafion, that 
much lefs needs be faid on the fubjedt here. 
If we confider, in the increafe of taxes 
nothing more than the increafe of officers 
firft, by which the vaft number of new de- 
pendents on the crown are created in every 
part of the kingdom ; (dependents as nu- 
merous, and certainly more prevalent than 
all the tenants and wards of the crown were 
anciently) and fecondly the powers given to 
the treafury, and other inferior officers, on 
account of thefe taxes, and which are at 
leaft as great and as grievous in this free ga- 
verriment of ours, as any that are exercifed 
in the moll arbitrary government, on the 

fame 
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fame occafidhs; if we confider this alone^ 
^e Ibali find rbafon fufficient to conclude 
that altbotigh the power of prerogative was 
hiore opbn^ and more noifyin its operations; 
yet the power thus acquired is more real andi 
may prove more dangerous for this very rea* 
fon, becaufe it is n)6re cover'd/ and more 
iilent; That mdi began to fee, vety foon 
after the revolution, the danger arifing from 
hence to our conftitution, as I faid above, is 
mod certain. No lefs than feven a£ts were 
made, in king William's reign, to prevent 
undue influences on ele^ions ; and one of the 
adfcs, as I remember, for I have it not before 
me, is grounded on this fadl, * that " the of- 
•* ficers of the excife had frequently, by threats 
knd promifes, prevailed on electors, and ab- 
folutely debarr'd them of the freedom of 
•* voting/' What hath beeti done, or at- 
tempted to be done, iince that time, in the 
l«me view, and what hath been done, or at- 
tempted to be done, both in the reign of king 
William and iince, to prevent an undue 
influence on the eledsed^ as well as on the 
eledors, I need not recapitulate. They are 
matters of frefli date^ and enough known. 
Upon the whole, this change in the flate 
and property of the pc(b)ic revenue bath 
made a change in our conftitution, not yet 
perhaps attended to fufficteatly, but fuch an 

,; : f.TeitloGal. &Mar* 
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pw bowerer as deferves our utmoft atterf-* 
lioQ} fince it gives a power, unknown io 
former times, to one of the three efiates ; 
and fince puUic liberty is not guarded againft 
ibe dangers^ that may arife from this power, 
as it W8S| and as k is now more thant ever, 
againft the dangers, that ofed to arife from 
the powers formerly pofieTs'd, or claii^'d by 
the crown i Formerly, prerogative was kept 
in fight, and provifions were made againft 
th? ^fk&s and encroachments of it, as often 
as occafion required* and opportunity olSn:'d« 
They, who call'd themfelves friends to the 
government in tbofe days, oppoled tfaefe 
provifions* They who were friends to the 
^nftitution, promoted them. That the fiime 
thing (hould happen again ta a fimiiar caie, 
we muft expe^ But as the lir iends of the 
conftitution, in times paft, were not deterr'd, 
tempted, nor wearied, whilft they defended 
it s^^inft dangers of one kind, and by their 
honeft perfeverance delivered it down, not 
only fafc, but more improved, to pofterity > 
Ift us flatter curfelves with this agreeable 
hope, that the friends of the conftirutlon, 
at this time, and in all times to come, 
will be neither deterred, tep(ipted) nor wea* 
ry'd in the fame generous caufe, in w^tcfa-» 
ing and gu^rcling it againft dangers of 
another kind 3 and that they wUl deli^ 
ver it down, in like manner, to future 
generations. Sure I am ti^re are reafons, 

and 



In^ thofe of no ftaall momchtp why 
they (hould be ihofe watchful, thorie upon 
their gddrd, ttiore bold^ and rtiore inceffant 
in their endeavours, if poiSible, even than 
Ihc aflertors of Britiifh liberty were former- 
ly ; and the numeration of fortie of thefe 
I'cafons is an ariick not Ito be omitted oh 
this pctafion; 

I zv^, Sir, &c« 
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SIR, 

AS the means then of influencing by 
prerogative, and of governing by force 
were confidered to be increafed formerly, 
upon every ihcrcafe of power to the crown, 
fo are the means of influencing by money, 
iand of governing by corruption, to be con- 
fider'd as increafed now, upon that increafe 
bf power, which hath actrued to the crown 
by the new conftitution of the revenue, fince 
khe revolution. Nay farther. Not only the 
means of corrupting are increafed, on the part 
bf tht crown, by the facih'ty of employing 
thefe means with fuccefs is increafed on the 
part of the people, on the part of the eleftors, 
ifld of the cleared. Nay, farther ftill. Thefe 
ineins atid this facility are not ot^ly increafed, 
^ U 2 but 
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.but the power. of the crown to corrupt, as I 
have hinted already, and the proneneis of the 
people to be corrupted, mud continue to 
increafe on the fame principles, unlefs a 
flop be put to the growing wealth and 
.power of one, arid the growing depravity 
of the other. We are to be lure, in no 
danger frooi any advantage bis majefty will 
take of, this (ituation ; but if advantage 
b^' not taken, in favour of our conflitution, 
of the prefent mod happy reign, of the 
mild and beneficent temper of our heroical 
monarch, of the generous principles, inftilFd 
by nature, and improved by philofophy, of 
his royal confort; it may be fuppofed, (for 
we fpeak hypothetically all along, as tbe^ 
reader will pleafe to remember, even whcro 
the precaution is not ufed) it may be fupi- 
pofed, I fay, that pretended friends to the 
government, and real enemies to this confti- 
tution, no matter whether they are fuch by 
principle, or become fuch by their crimes, 
will get into fuperior power, in fome future 
tinie and under fome weak or wicked prince j 
and whenever this happens, the fubverfion of 
our conftitution, and of our liberty by confe- 
quence, will be the moft eafy enterprize ima- 
ginable ; becaufe nothing can be more eafy 
than the creatipn of an anti-conftitutional 
dependency of the two houfes of parlia- 
ment on the crown will be in that cafe; 
and becaufe fuch a dependency of the two 

houfes 
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foou'fes Is as real a fubverfion of our confti-r 

tution as an abfolute aboli(hinent of; parlia-^ 

linents would be. 

* The firft of tlidfe ipcans of.corruption^ 
« that have grown up, or beer) increafed, fince 

the revolution,. . which I (hall ' mention, . is 
the eftablifhnjent gf^ the qiviHift: not j(b 
n\uch on account of tbp nianner, in whicli 
it * was pnginiilly, given^ as on account of 
that, in which it hath beeo fioce given, and 
of ,the yaft augmentations, that, have beea 
ijiade.to it 5, augmentation^ that may tc 
doubled, or trejbled, ip times tp come, upon 
the fam^ motives, under, the fame and 
other pretences 'j in (hort, juft as fpecioqflv 
as^they have beep made, j The revenue bt 
^irig; James the fecond, as;it'ftood at his 
al^dication, hath been mentioned ; and it 
woijld not be hard to (hew, by indifputable 
cpmputs^tions, that they,' who apprehended, 
he might, be able to govern with0ut. parlia- 
ments, pi to buy pafliaments, if he wanted 
their a(I}ftance, had good reafoq for fuch 
appreheniions, hptwith(landing the expence^ 
he was at, ov^r gnd above all th? ordi^*. 
rjary charges of the government, in main.* 
taining kgainft l^w a great (landing army 
pf (ixteen, or eighteen thoyf^nd men. But 
to go back to the r^ign of king Charlies 
the (econd, whofe reyenup was much le(s« 
The patriots of that age, ev?n when this, 
i:{[y^()ue*V^^ computed at no more than 

* ^ y 3 1,200,000 1. 
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isaoo^opol. a year, took great alarm at 
the pecuniary in^uenge it might create^ an^ 
lock'd upon it, and fpoke of it as a fund 
for corruption. Now, if this re^ue copl4 
afford a fund for corruption, when, be- 
fides maintaining the honour and dignity of 
the crown, it was tp defray all the othe^p 
expences of the ftate, and aq[)ong the reft 
thofe of a fmali army and a great fleet \ 
yfh^l wopld the fame patriots thinjc of ^ 
revenue of 800,0901. or a million a year| 
applicable to the particplar expences pf the 
(:rown alone, and not one farthing of which 
i^cred tre^fure was eyer diverted to apy na?> 
lional ufe ? They t^ould b^ye the fame jufl; 
$X)nfidence, no doubt, as we haye^ in hi; 

Sfefent majefty | but they would fay, as we 
o, that (b immpnfe a private, ct (eparat^ 
revenue, may becocne hereafter an inex- 
hauftible fund of corruption } and therefore 
that the independpncy of parliaments is, and 
muft be in real danger, till Ipme remedie;^ 
as efFedual againft the pecpniary influence, 
as have been found againil: the prerogative, 
of the cro^yn, are provided. They viroula 
^ew that a fmall fum* in aid of places and 
peniions, of fears ana expef^atipns, might 
lerve for the ordinary change of annual cor- 
ruption; and that a fmall faying reierved every 
year might produce, at the end of feyen, ^ 
fund fufficient for the extraordinary charge 
pf feptennial and oatiopal corruption. 

Pwr 
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But again. If wc fuppofe the civiMift 
to become an infufficient fund for thefe 
purpofes, by the profufion of fome future, 
king; (and nothing lefs than the moil ex-, 
travagant profusion can make it to) or if 
we fuppofe that fome future king may join 
to (o many ill qualities, as leave him no 
means of governing, but t^ corruption^ a 
fordid avance, that renders bim unable to^ 
Open' hts coffers even for this u(e ; yet will 
a very Tittle iniquitous cunning fufHce ta 
create fuDds for corruption, that may come 
in aid of the civiUlif^ It is natura^T far^ 
men to be lefs frugal, when others are to 
pay for their want of frugality. Our kings 
therefore may become more apt to take^ 
and our minifters to advife luch engage* 
meotSy as pfunge the nation at every turn, 
into vaft expence; lince the load, which 
fell,, in part at lead, on the crown formerly,, 
f&lls entire on the people now. But be- 
Gdcs this general reaibn to promote a want^ 
of frugality^ there may arife particular'^ 
reafons of more pofitive^ and more perni- 
cious pSc&. A weak adminiftration, for 
inftance, may pretend public neceflky, 
when private inability alone hath fofm^d 
the conjimdture ; and frequent 4nd extrava- 
gant fupplies may be afk'd and obtained to . 
do, or to undo, by the weight of money, r 
what might have been attained, or prevented, 
hy a Uttle forefighL and bv 9 prudent con- 

tr4 ' ' dua:: 
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du£t. A wicked adminiftration may propofq 
to impoveriih the people : to render therh as 
fubmifiive and as abjed as the fubje<^s, the 
boors, or the (laves, in (bme foreign coun- 
tries, and to beggar them out of their Aur« 
dinefs. But thefe is another view, that may 
be common to a weak and a wicked ad mini- 
itration both. In fuch an age as we fup- 
pofe^ public money will be eafily granted, 
and public accounts rarely, or fncuriouily 
jnfpefted.' The miniftcis therefore, though 
neyef fo weak, may b^ impudent ehobgh to 
aik, and able enough to get, frequent fup« 
piies, on national pretences^ for private pur- 
pofes. The confequehces of this are mani- 
fold; for, in general, the more money pafles 
through their' hands, the more oppbrtuni-^ 
ties they have of gain; and, in particular^ 
they may (liarc if they pleafe, in every 
bad bargain they make for the public; 
and the worfe their bargain, the better their 
(hare will be. Thus an immenfe fublidy 
giyen to fome little prince, who deals in 
ibidiers, or an immenfe arrear, ^ated id 
favoqr of thefe littl? ' merchants of human 
flefh, may be fo ordered a$ to fteal enough 
fronfi the public to replenish the royal cof- 
fers, to glut the rpinifters, to feed fome of 
tfeeir hungry creatures, arid to bribe a par- 
liament befides. Several of thefe occafional 
jobs may be, and no doubt will be contrived 
|n fuch an age, and by; fuch means as we 
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ber^ fuppofe^ apd may be juflly reckoned as 
(o m^ny auxiliary fMnds. belonging to the 
great aggregate fund 01 corruption. Let 
us however break off frono difcour(ing of. 
thefc, which may be n^ore eajSly and ipore 
frequently contrived under the prefent^ but 
mighi h^e been contrived under the forfner 
copftitudon of tjbe revenue; ^nd let ps turn 
Qur difcourfe to fpea{c of thap grjgat fource 
of corruption, which was open'd fopn after 
tne revolution ; which ^yas i^nj^nown before 
it ; and which hath fpread, fince' it wa^ 
open'd^ like the box of Panqora, inpu* 
merable eyils oyer this unhappy country. 

The inCreafe and continuance of taxe$ 
acquire (o the crown, by p^ultiplying ofi|« 
qers of the revenue, and hy arniing then) 
with fortpidable powers agajofl: the reft of 
their fellow-fubjcds, a degree of power, 
t|ie weight of which the inferior ranks of 
our people have long felt, and they moft, 
who are q[^o(l ufefqil to the commonwealth, 
and which even the fuperior ranks may feel 
one titnp or other; for I p.refume it would 
i^o( be difQcult to (he^ hoyv a fpU exercife 
of the powers, that are in being, with or 
eyen without fome little additions to them^ 
fpr th^ imppvement of (he reyenpe, (that 
flale pretence for opprefiion) might oblige th^ 
greatejd lord in the land to bow as low to 
a comnpifiioner of the cuftoms, or excife, or 
tp fome fubaltero harpy, as iny nobleman^'' 
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or gentleman in France can be obliged to 
bow to the intendant of his province. But 
the cftablifliment of public funds, on the 
credit of tbefe taxes, hath been produdive 
of more and greater mifchiefs than the 
taxes themfelve^ not only by increafing 
the means of corruption, and the power of 
the crown, but by the cifFedt it hatii had oo 
the fpirit of the nation, on oor manners^ 
and our morals. It is impoflible to lock 
back, without grief, on the neceflary and 
unavoidable confequences of this eftabliih- 

' mcnt ; or, without indignation, on that 
inyftery of imqtjity, to which this eftabli(b« 
ipent gave occ^on, which hath been rsdfed 
upon it, and carry 'd on, for alaioft half a 
century^ by means of it. It is iippoffible 
to look forward, without horror, on the 
confequences, that may dill follow* The 
ordinary expences of our government are de-r 
fray*d, in great meafure, by anticipations 
;and mortgages. In times of peace, in days 

. of profperity, as we boaft them tp be, wc 
contract new debts, and we create new funds. 
What muft we do in war, and in national 
diftrefs ? What will happen when we have 
mortgaged, and funded all we have to 
mortgage, and to fund; when we have 
mortgaged to new creditors that finking 
fund, which was mortgaged to other credi* 
tors not yet paid off; when we have mort^ 
^aged ali the pro(Jo<^ of oat Iwd and cvea 

our 
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/our land itfelf ? Who can anfwer that when 
lye come to fuch extren^ities, or haye tbeoi 
piore nearly ia profpej^t, ten miDions of peo^* 
pie will bear any longer to be hewer$ of 
IvoQjd, and drawers of water, to maintain 
the two hundreth part of that number at 
eafe and in plenty ? Who can anfwer that th^ 
whole body of the pisople will fuffer themr 
felves to be treated in favour of an hand* 
ful of men, (for they, who monopolize xht 
whole power, and may in time monopolize 
the whole property of the f pnd6, are indeed 
but an handful) who can anfwer that the 
F.hole body of the people will fu^er them^f 
felves to be treated, in favour of fuch an 
handful, as the poor Indians are, in favour 
of the Spaniards ^ to be parcelled out in lots, 
as it were ; and to be a^gn'd, like thefe 
Indians to the Spanish planters, to tpii and 
iiarye for the proprietors of the feyeral funds ? 
Who can anfwer that a fcheme, which op* 
prejpSs the former, rpins the manufjtdurer^ 
breaks the merchant, difcourages induftry, 
Knd reduces frau4 into fyftem i which beg* 
gars fo often the fair adventurer and inno? 
cent proprietor ^ which drains continually a 
Dorpon of our natk>nal wealth away to for 
reigpers, and draws moft peroicioufly the; 
reft of that icnmenfe property, that was 
di^iifed ^mpng thopiands, into thp pockety 
pf a few ; who can anfwer that fpcb a 
^^f|ie wjjl tM always ^ndpred? Bat I have 
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ran, before I was aware, from my fubjeift, 
which requires no more than that I (hould 
take notice of the cftabliftiment of the pub- 
lic funds, ^s it furnifbes new means of cor-? 
ruption, on the part of the crown, and ne^ 
facilities to thcfe means, on the part of the 
people. 

Now this, I fuppofe, hath need of no- 
proof, and of little explanation ; for, firft, 
the whc$le art of ftockjobbing, the whole 
myftery of iniquity, mention'd above, arifcs 
from this eftabKQimtnt, and is employ'4 
about the funds ; and, fecondIy» the maiti 
fprings that turn, or may turn, the aHificial 
wheel of credit, and make the paper eftateSi 
that are faften'd to it, rife or fall,* lark be- 
hind the veil of the trpafliry. From hence 
it follows, that if this office fhould ever 
be nnrightcoufly adminifter'd; if there (hould 
ever be, at the head of it, one of thofq 
veteran fharpers, who hath learn'd by ex- 
perience, how to improve the folly, and ag- 
gravate the misfortunes, of his fellow-fub- 
je^s, of the innocent, of the poor, of the 
widow, and of the orphan, to his own,, 
or any other, private advantage ; it follows, 
I fay, that he muft have it in hts power, 
and there can be no doubt of his wilL 
to employ two methods of corruption, 
without any incumbrance to the civil-lift. 
Such a minifterial jobber may employ the 
opportunities of gaining oo the fundsj that* 
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he cari frequently create, by a thoufand va- 
rious artifices, (notwithftanding the excel- 
lent provifions, that have been lately made 
againft the infamous pra<^ice of (lockjobbing^ 
by the vt^ifdom of the legiflature, and 
which we promife ourfelves will be dill im- 
proved) and he may apply the gains, that 
are thus made, to corruption, in aid of the 
civil-lift. He may corrupt men with their 
own fpbils, and bribe even thofe, whom he 
reduced by his clandeftine practices to that 
penury, which could alone, make them ca- 
pable of being bribed ; or, when he hath to 
do with men of another charader, (for no 
rank alone will be fufficient to raife them, 
in fuch an age, above the moft direct and 
proftitute corruption) he may bribe them by 
a whifpcr, initiate them into his myflery to 
gain them, and then (iecure them by a par- 
ticioation of the fame fraud, and the fame 
profit. 

Though this reafoning be hypothetical, 
yet the fuppofitions are not ftrain'd, nor un« 
natural -, for as the meaneft grubs on earth 
have raifed themfelves by flockjobbing to the 
rank and port of noblemen and gentle- 
men ; fo may noblemen and ,gentlemen de- 
bafe themfelves to their meannefs, and ac^ 
quire the fame fpirit, by following the fame 
trade. That luxury, which began to fpread 
after the reftoration of king Chari.es 
the fecond, hath increafed ever fince ; hath 

defcended 
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defceoded from the btgheft to the lowd( 
ranks of our people, and is become na- 
tional* Now nothing can be nrore certaiii 
than this, that national hixury, and national 
poverty may, in time, eftabliflh national 
proftitution. Befides this, it is to be con'- 
jGder*d that the immenfe wealth of parti* 
cular men is a circumftance, which always 
attends national poverty, and is in a great 
meafure the caufe of it. We may apply 
already to our country thus much at lead of 
that, which Sallust makes CAto fay of 
the ftate of Rome, and I wi0i we could apply 
no more, ** habemus luxuriam, atque ava- 
^* ritiam ; publice egeftatem, privatim opu-& 
*^ lentiam ; luxury and avarice, public want 
•« and private wealth abound.** Noiy, as 
public want, or general poverty, (for in 
that fcnfc 1 take it here) will lay numbers 
of men open to the attacks of corruption } 
fo private wealth will have the fame efFedt^ 
cfpecially where luxury prevails, on fome 
of thofe who do not feel the public want i 
for there is imaginary, as well as real po- 
verty. He, who thought himfelf rich before^ 
may begin to think himfelf poor, when he 
compares his wealth, and the expence be 
is able to make, with thofe of men, whom he 
bath been ufed to efteem, and perhaps juftly, 
far inferior to himfelf in all refpeds« ^ Hej 
who would have been a{hamed to participate 
in fraud, or to yield to corruption^ may 

begid 
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begin to think the faults venial, when he 
fees men, who were far below him, rife 
above him by fraud and by corruption; 
when he fees them- maintain themfclves by 
ihefe means in an elevation, which they 
could not have acquired, by the contrary vir- 
tues, if they had had them. Thus may 
contraries unite their effed, and poverty and 
wealth combine to facilitate the means and 
the progrefs of corruption. Thus may the 
great thieves of the nation do more, and 
lefs reparable mifchief by the pradices they^ 
introduce, and the examples they fet, thaln 
by the adual robberies they commit* 
•* Plulquc exemplo quam peccato noccnt,** 
to ufe an expreflion of Tvlly, in one of his 
books of laws. 

Much more might ,be faid, concerning 
the increafe of power, which the crowa 
hath acquired and mud continue to acquire^ 
according to the prefent conftitution and 
management of the revenue. Much more 
might be faid to (hew that the power of 
money, as the world is now conftituted, is 
red power, and that all power, without 
this, is imaginary s. that the prince, who 
gets prerogative alone, gets a phantom ;. 
but that he, who gets money even without 
prerogative, gets fomething real, and will be 
as much ftronger than his neighbours, and 
bis people too, as he hftth a greater com- 
mand of money. In finci a great deal more' 

might 
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might be faid to (hew how much corrupt 
tion is a more deadly weapon than the 
higheft prerogative, in the hands of men^ 
who are enemies to fuch a conflitution of 
government as ours is.. But I haften to a 
conclufion^ 

, If then a fpirit of rapine and venality^ 
of fraud and corruption, continue to dif« 
fufe themfelves, not only luxury and ava-« 
rice, but every kind of immorality will 
follow ; and the whole may be improved by 
fuch ways as have been fketch'd out, and 
by others, whenever the nation falls under 
a bad government 3 till the prince on the 
throne (hall not be able to fay, fpeaking of 
his whole people, even that which Philip 
the fecond faid, fpeaking of the corruption of 
his own court ; ^* they all take money except 
*** MY SELF and Sapena/* Britain will theil 
be in that very condition, in which, and 
in which alone, her conftitution, and her 
liberty by confequence, may be deftroy'dj 
becaufe the people may, in a ftate of univer-. 
fal corruption, and will in no other, either 
fufFer others to betray them, or betray them* 
felves. How near a progrefs we have mad($ 
towards this (late, I determine not. This 
I fay, it is time for every man, who is de*^ 
iirous to preferve the Briti(h conftitution, an4 
to preferve it fecure, and contribute all be can 
to prevent the ill effefts of that new influ- 
ence ind power, which hath gain'd (Irength 

in 
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in every reign fincc the revolution ; of ihofc 
means of corruption, which may be employed, , 
one time or other, on the part of the crown^ 
and of that pronefs to corruption, on the 
part of the people, that bath been long 
growing, and ftill grows. It may otherwife 
happen that thefe caufes remaining in force^ 
their effects will become too (Irong to be. 
check'd, and will enfure the ruin of the bed- 
conftitution upon earth, whenever the mea^ 
in power (hall think their grandeur, or their 
fafety, concern'd in the ruin of it. We arc 
not expofed, ^at prefent, mod certainly to 
any fqch contingency ; but the bare poifi- 
bility of being lo is a reafon fuffitient to 
awaken, and alarm every faoneft man. Hath^ 
not every fuch man, indeed, re^foo to be 
alarm'd, when he hears thecaufe of corrup-i 
tbn publickly pleaded, gnd when men are 
fuffer'd, nay paid by fome body or other, 
to plead this unrighteous caufe, as if i( 
was that of our mod righteous govern- 
ment. Had we lived when the ftar-cham- 
her tyrannized, and many other extravagant 
powers were exercifed, under the authority 
of the crown, we (hould have found fault 
as much as we dared^ no doubt, and yet 
have waited patiently, perhaps, for lomc 
favourable opportunity of redrcffing the grie- 
vances. But when we heard thefe ads of ^ 
power juftify'd as legal and conftitutional^ 
and the prerogative, by virtue of which 
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they were done, clalrti'd as a right in thd 
crown, we fhould have taken the alarm, I 
prefume,as hot as oar prcdeceffors did. Thus^ 
in the cafe now before us, corroption may 
have been pradtifcd in fomc degree, per- 
haps, at alt times. But then it hath been 
always kept under hy the (hamre and danger^ 
that attended bbth the corruptor and thecor- 
tupted. It hath been aivrays complain'd of| 
ficver defended,. and endeavours hare been 
tifed, from time to time, >viih general ap- 
plaufe, to prevent it. But according to the 
principles now aVow*d, thefc endeavours were 
tmjuft ; they ot>ght to be repented of $ and 
the adls made in confequence of therh oughc 
tt> be repealed J for the conftitutional inde« 
pendency of the crown cannot be fupported^ 
unlefs the tft^wn have fht right and the 
itteans of taking their independency from 
fbe 6ther parts of the legJflaturei by keeping 
tfee frtembers of tbofe aiTemblics under a pe-- 
tuniary influence. Let no man think that 
the abfurdity and piofligacy ^f thefc doc- 
trines fecure us agaiftft the tfftOi of them* 
They may foon grow into vogue, and be 
ri^puted as facred truths as any of thofe 
f^silfhoods, that are eftabhfh'd by the fyftemi 
of policy and religion, in many other coun- 
tries. What can be too abfurd, or too pro* 
^gate, for an abfurd^ or for a fuperflitioua 
people ? 

But 
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feuT if we (hould apprehend the effedls 
of thefe do£trines as little as we efteem the 
doctors, who preach them, yet ftill the 
alarm is given by thenij and it would be flu- 
pidity, or fomewhat much worfe than flu-* 
pidity^ not to take it. We defpife the drum- 
mers and trumpeters of an enemy's army$ 
(for I refume the allufion, that I ap- 
ply 'd in the firft of thefe difcourfes) but 
when we hear the noife of their drums 
and trumpets, we take the alarm, and con* 
elude the enemy is near. The friends of 
our conditution therefore are in the right 
to join ifTue upon this point with the ene* 
mies of it, and to fix upon this principal and^ 
teal diftindtion, and difference, ^the prefent 
divifion of parties} fince paities* we muft 
have: and fince thofe, which fubfifted for- 
merly, are quite .extiogui(h*d, notwithfland-* 
ingall the wicked endeavours of fome men^ 
who can have jio merit but party-merit, 
nor fafety bijit in fa(Sion to revive them. 
If_ there was merit, and furely there was 
great merit, in oppofing the afTertors of 
prerogative formerly, when it rofe fo high 
as to endanger our liberty; there is great 
merit in oppofing the afTertors . of corrup- 
tion now, and in expofing the means, by 
which this expedient may be improved to the 
ruin of our conflitution, and therefore of 
our liberty. Nay, the merit is greater in 
fgme refpedsi if corruption be in itrelf^ in 
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its own nature, and in the prefcnt cifcui!T-« 
(tanctfs of the nation, and difpofitions of 
itit people, more dangerous thanr preroga-- 
tive ever was ; and ff the means of cftablifh- 
kig a government of arbitrary will, by cor-* 
ruption, be more likely to prove cfFcdhial, 
than thofe of doing it by the prerogative ever 
were. Thjtt it ftiould ever becomre harder 
to faVe our country from the effects of cor- 
ruption, than it was to defeat the efforts of 
prerogative, God forbid. On the whole 
iftatter, a Differtation upon Parties could 
not wind itfelf up more properly, we think, 
than by (hewing that the Britifh coniftitutiorr 
of government deferves, above all others, 
the conftant attention, and care to- main^ 
tain it, of the people, who arc (o happy qs' 
to live undcf itj that it may be weaken'd for 
Want of attention, which is a degree of dan- 
ger ; but that it cannot be deftroy'd, unlefs 
the peers and the commons (that is, the 
whole body of the people) unite to deftroy 
it, which is a degree of madnefs, and fuch 
a monftrous iniqiiiiy, as nothing but con- 
firm'd and univerfal corruption can pro- 
duce 5 that fince. the tim^^ When all ouf 
dangers froni prerogative ccafed^ new dan-* 
gers to this conftiiution^ more filent and' Icfs 
obferved, are arifen ; and finally^ that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to pre-^ 
fecVe the nominal divifion of whig and tdry 
. parties, which fubfilled before the revolu- 
tion, 
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Iton, when the difference, of principles, 
that could alone make the diftindtion rea)^. 
exifts no longer ; fo nothing can be more 
reafonable than to adrxiit the nominal divi- 
fion of conftitutionins and anti-conftitutio- 
nifts, or of a court and a cpuntry party, at 
this time, when an ayow'd difference of 
principles majces this diftindlion re^l, That 
this dtftin£tion is real cannot be deny'd^ as 
long as there are men gmopgft us, who ar- 
gue for, and who pronfiote cycn a corrupt 
dependency of the members of the two houfes 
of parliament on the crown \ and others, 
who maintain that fuch 9 dependency ol the 
members takes away the conftitutional inde- 
pendency of the two houfes, and that, this 
mdcpenden?y loft, our conOilution is a dead 
ktter, and we (hall be only in a worie con-» 
^tion by prefer ving the forms of it. 

To reduce therefore our prefcnt parties to 
this fingle divifion, our prelcht dilpures tp 
this fingle conteft, and to ^k our principal 
attention on this objcd of danger, loo 
long and too much neglefted, hath been and 
is the lole dcfign of thele diicogrles. The 
defign may have been inlufficicntly executed j 
but It is honeft ; but it i$ ot the laft impor- 
tance j ' and whatever the enemies ot our con- 
Ititution^ who call thcmtclves the friends of 
the government, may lay, to amufe and im- 
pole on the weak, ignorant, and trifling part 
of 9)9nKind^ the importance of it will be 
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felt every day, and every hour, more and 
more, till it be felt by every man in Britain, 
Let us hope, and endeavour by all pofiible 
means, that it may not be felt too late ; and 
to encourage the conftitutionifts, or country 
party, in this attempt, let us conilder from 
whom an oppofition to it is to be expeded. 
Shall it be expeSed then from thofe, who 
have pafs'd under the denomination of to* 
ties ? Certainly not. They feel as much 
as any men in. Britain the preference*, that 
ought to be given to that fyftem of govern- 
ment, which was eftabliih'd by the revolu^ 
tion, and in which they took fo great a (hafe, 
and fhew themfelves as ready to render that 
great work, which was left and ftill con- 
tinues imperfed:, compleat. Shall this op? 
pofition be expefted from the diilenters ? It 
cannot be. Shall they, who pretend to greater 
purity than others, become the advocates of 
corruption ? Shall they contribute their en? 
deavours to undermine the heft conftitution 
of government they can hope to enjoy, un- 
lefs they hope to rife on the ruins of it, and 
to form another on their own model ? As 
religious fedts, they deferve indulgence, and 
they have it j but they are too wife not to 
fee that, as a fz^iQti in the ftate, they 
would deferve none. In fine, (hall this op- 
pofition be expeded from thofe, who have 
peen call'd whigs ? That too is impofliblc, 
^heir prcdeceijors airerte4 the jndep^ncJency 
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of parliaments, and ftrugglcd hard againft 
corruption in former reigns. When the 
reft of mankind embrace the fam<ft princi- 
ples, and purine the lame ends, (hall they 
renounce one, and run counter to the other? 
Shall they own themfelves againft one me- 
thod of deftroyihg our conftitution, but for 
another J againft making kings independent 
on parliaments by prerogative, but for 
making parliament^ dependent on king^. 
by corruption? Shall they give the ene- 
mies o£ the revolution a plaufible pre- 
tence to fay that nothing more was, 
meant, by them at leaft, than a change of 
government, in which they hoped to find 
their particular and party account ? This 
would be to ca ft black, and odious colours 
on the revolution, indeed j more black, and 
more odious than any, that it was in the 
power of a * vain, forward, turbulent' 
preacher to caft, by his frothy declama- 
tions. But the whigs -are fo far from op* 
pcfing the endeavours to preferve our con- 
ftitution, that they co-operate to promote 
the fuccefs of them, and that how^pver per- 
fonal piejudices perfonal partialities, and old 
habits, that are daily wearing off may be 
ftill entertained by fome amongft them, all 
the independent men, who pafs under that 
pamci unite in the common caule of Ii« 

■■•■■' . . ♦, 
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'! bcrty and their country. It remains tnerp- 
* fore' that no national party can be form'4 
in pppofitjon to thofe^ who endeavour tp fe- 
cpre the independency of parliaments againft 
the new influence of the crown, and againft 
\\ corruption } nor ^ny ftrcngth be exerted, ex- 
cept that of a faction, compofed of therefufe 
of all parties glean'd up by one, who bath 
none for him. I would willingly carry this 
fttll farther ; and, in doing fo, I (hall not 
advance a paradox^ unlefs it bis fuppofed, 
which i think would be a greater paradox, 
that a man may have abilities to deftroy the 
conftitution, and yet not fenfe enough to fee 
fais remote, as well as immediate, his family, 
as well as perfonal intere{]l. I fay, then, that 
if a defign of railing the power of th? 
crown above any pitch of prerogative, and 
of reducing parliaments to an abfolute de* 
pendency, as vvell as a fa<3:ion to fupport this 
defign, be fornfi'd j the very man, who 
forms fuch a defign, and fuch a faction, 
muft be infatuated, if he can wifli very fin- 
cerely his own fuccefs. His firft defign, we 
are fure, will be that of raifing a great fa- 
mily, and heaping upon it riches and ho- 
nours. Shall his fecond defign be that of ren- 
dering thefe riches and honours precarious 
and infecure, and of entailing fervitude on 
Ws own race ; for it will be impofllible to 
fjxempt them from the common calamity ? 
Nothing but defpair, (that is, fear void 
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of hope) arifing from a confcioufncfs of guilty 
can drive any itian into fuch a defign. But^ 
in this cafej there wi|l hi fear oppofed to 
fear, and one of thefe fears may be allay*4 
by hope. The fear of being calfd to a fer 
verc account may be mitigated by the hope 
of efcaping. Where is the infolent^ rapapious^ 
odious miniver, that may not entertain fome 
hope as well as fear, when he fcts before 
bis leyes the examples of thofe, who hayc 
jgone before hiiu? Pallas was the favourite 
of Agrippiija. He governed like the maC- 
fer of the empire, ^nd fupported her pride 
and ambition by his counfels and fervices^ 
as he had been raifed to power, and was 
maintained in it by her crjsdjt, whilft her 
credit lafted. *Nero difipifs'd him; and^ 
feeing him go from court with a croud at his 
heels, faid pleafantly enough, as if -it ha4 
been fpoken of a dictator, that he went to ab? 
dicate«r But Pal|.as parry'd off thp fpoils of 
the empire with him ; ^11 fcores were quitted 
between him and the public ; and, accord-- 
ing to the h^rgain he had made, he was 
called to no accoqnt, Nl^ny fpch examples 
might be cited to comfort \vith hope the 
moft guilty minifter, who is wife, if no^ 

* Nbro infenfios Hi, gaibas fuperbia muliebm innite- 
. batyr demovet FVllan^em cori&rera'ni^quisiCLAi;Dic( 
iqnpofitus, veli|t ^rbitr^in«regni agebji; ; ferebaturqae di- 
grediente eo» inagoa prQfeqoentiuni fnuUftiidinCj, non abr 
.&rde dixifle, irePALLAivTBM utejurarec. Sani pepigtrat 
t^ALLAs, ne coias faf^i in gr^ccritum intetrogaretur* p«« 
^pfaue ra^o^^tc)}!^ republic habcret. TA^iT, An.L.13; 
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honeft enough, to ftop in tbc career of im* 
ijuity, bsforc the mcafure of it be entirely 
fiird, prcfs'd down, and running over» But 
if one of ihofe bubbles of fortune, who thinks 
h^ always fliall efcape, becaufe he always 
bith efcaped, not content to wound a free 
conftitution of government, (hould refolve 
ro make it expire under bis adminiflration ; 
•he condition of fuch an One, however he 
poay flatter himfclf^ or be flattered by others, 
muft be ten times more wretched and for- 
lorn than the wcrft of thofe, to which bis 
cruelty hath reduced ^ muhitudcs^ For 
what ? If he fucceeds in his facrilegious 
defigns, (they are of as deep a dye, at leaft) 
he may hope for impunity, perhaps, to his 
grey ha'rs, and be fufFer*d to languilh thro* 
ihe infirmities of old age, with an inward 
remorfe more pungent than any of them ; 
bot he is fure to entail fervitude on his whole 
race, and indelible infamy on his memory^ 
If be fails, he mifles ot that impunity, to 
which he facrificed his country ; he draws 
friple vengeance on his own head j and ex** 
poles his innocent family to a thoufand mif- 
Icrtune?^ of which it will not be the leaft 
|wbtihef he fucceeds, or fails) that they de- 
Itended from him. But' whatever minifters 
piay govern, whatever faftions may arife, 
Jet the friends of liberty lay afide the grounds 
lefs diftindions, which aie employ'd to a-« 
paufe an^ betray them} Itt them continue to 
• coalite J 
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coalite; let them hold fad their integrity^ 
aod fupport with fpirit and perfeverance tho 
caufe of their country, and they will cofi'* 
firm the good, reclaim the bad, vanquish th« 
incorrigible, and make the British conftitu«» 
tion triumph even over corruption, 

I HAVE now gone through the tafk I im^ 
pofed on myfelf, and fliall only add thefe few 
words. There was ah engagement taken^ 
in the beginning of thefe difcourfes, not to 
ilatten I have kept this engagement, and 
have fpoken with great freedom ; but I hope 
with the juftice and moderation^ and de*^ 
cency, that I intended, of perfons and of 
things. This freedom entitles pie to ^xpe^^ 
that no parallels, no inuendoes, Qiould be 
fuppofed to carry my fenfe farther than I 
have exprcfs'd it, TThe reafonablc part of 
piankind will not difappoint fo reafonable 
an expectation. But there are a fet of crea^r 
tures, who have no mercy on paper, to ufo 
an expreffion of * Juvenal, and who are 
ready to anfwer, even when they are abfo« 
lute (Irangers to the fubjedt. Unable to fol- 
lovv a thread of fadl and argument, thej 
play with words, ^nd turn and W^cft pvti? 
cular pafTages^ They have done mine that 
Ibonour, 9s I am ;told, apd have once 6f 
twice feen* They may do thp fame again^ 
whenever they ple^fe^ fecur? from apy reply, 




flulta eft Clementia*- 
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pnlcfs they have fenfc cnoogh> or their pa- 
tron for them, to take for a reply the ftory I 
find related a little differently in one of the 
Spedators. The ftory is this : 

A CERTAIN pragmatical fellow, in a cer- 
tain Village^ took it into his head to write the 
names ot the Mquire, of all his family, of the 
l^incipal pariih officers, and fome of the 
DOtabie members of the veftry, in the mar- 
gin of the Whole Duty of Man, over-againft 
every fin, which he tound mentioned in that 
moil excellent treatile. ,The clamour was 
great, and all thp neighbourhood was in an 
uproar. At lad, the minifter was call'd tn, 
upon this great emergency ; a piou€ and 
prudent divine, and the fame, for aught I. 
know, who wa3 a member of the Spe6lator*s 
clob. He heard them with patience ; with fo 
much, iha't he brought them to talk one af- 
ter the other. When he bad heard them, he 
pronounced that they were all in the wrong; 
ihai the book was written againft (ins of all 
kinds, whoever fhould be guilty of them; 
bur that the innocent would give occafion to 
uiijuft fufpicions by all this clamour, and that 
ihc guilty would convidl themlclves. They 
took his advice. The Whole Duty of Man 
baih been read ever (ince with much edifi- 
f ation, by all the parifhioners. The innocent 
bave been moft certainly confirm'd in yirlue, 
and we hope the guihy have been ceform'd 
ffom vice. I am, Sir, §fc. 
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